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CHAPTER VIII. THE SQUIRE MAKES A BARGAIN. 


NOTHER year had gone in gentle tranquillity—a year marked 
by no shadow of trouble, doubt, or dissension in Joshua 
Haggard’s household. Oswald had been true to his promise, and 
had held religiously to his prescribed position as a friend of the 
family. The simple uneventful life had glided on in its allotted 
course: the tea-drinkings in the parlour; aunt Judith’s lectures 
on the economics and duties of existence ; dawdling evenings in the 
wilderness, in which nothing progressed but the gray-worsted stock- 
ing on Naomi’s shining needles, which, being only taken off to give 
place to another stocking of exactly the same shape and colour, 
seemed to Oswald a fair type of eternity; the Scripture-reading and 
exhortation at eventide; the homely suppers and friendly partings 
with Naomi and her father at the little wooden gate,—placid mo- 
notonous joys, which had not yet begun to pall upon Oswald Pen- 
treath. If there had been any hollowness in Joshua’s life, any shams 
to be discovered in his household, familiarity would have vulgarised 
this quiet home circle; but all here was good and true. Even aunt 
Judith, though far from pleasant, was at this stage of her existence 
transparent as the daylight. There were no skeletons in cupboards 
for the stranger to stumble upon unawares, no domestic dustholes 
to reveal themselves to the disgusted explorer. 
Very quiet and peaceful and passionless was this courtship which 
was no courtship, and yet meant as much to the two actors in the 


little comedy as if they had been lovers of the most romantic type, 


and had never opened their mouths save to pour forth a torrent of 

sentimentality. No cloistered nun was ever truer to her vow than 

Naomi to the promise she had made her father that there should 

be no talk of love or marriage between her and Oswald during this 

time o* probation; and Oswald, although given to occasional little 
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gusts of rebellion, was fain to submit and to accept his position 
with a good grace. 

‘I am like a shopboy in your father’s employment,’ he said. 
‘If I behave pretty well during my apprenticeship, and keep my 
fingers off the sugar and figs, and refrain from extracting odd six- 
pences out of the till, Iam to be taken as a partner when I am 
out of my time. Iam on trial: isn’t that it, Naomi ?’ 

‘It is your future happiness that is on trial, Oswald. If you 
can be constant to friendship you will be constant to—’ 

‘Hush !’ cried the young man, putting his hand upon her lips. 
‘ The forbidden word was nearly out.’ 

Naomi blushed and hastened the flight of her knitting-needles, 
while Oswald laughed heartily at his small joke. 

They were innocently happy together in these fair summer 
days, like children in ignorance of all the world outside the narrow 
circle of their individual lives, with not one thought or desire hid- 
. den from each other, and finding it as natural to be together, to 
think together, to hope together, and to dream together, as if they 
had been a new Ferdinand and Miranda, and this quiet nook, 
Combhollow, an enchanted island. 

With Jim for their companion they wandered in the Squire’s 
wood and park, and Herne had easy dreamy days in his loose-box, 
where he stood with his head hanging down as if he had done with 
the world and had not strength left in him for another mile; while 
Oswald taught Naomi how to use her pencil in copying lopsided 
old elms with yawning chasms in their trunks, or a little bit of 
rugged bank clothed with ferns and bright with foxgloves. Her in- 
tense love of nature made art easy to her. 

It is not to be supposed that the life of Mr. Haggard’s daugh- 
ter was given over altogether to a blissful idleness such as this—to 
dreamy afternoons in the wood, to the cultivation of Nature’s wild- 
lings in her wilderness, and to primitive efforts with a lead pencil. 
She was up at five on these summer mornings, and helped Sally in 
the performance of her house-cleaning till breakfast-time. It was 
Naomi who arranged the parlours and polished the old mahogany 
tables and bureaus, and brightened all the brasswork, and kept 
every bit of old Chelsea or Battersea ware free from dust and stain. 
That tall straight figure of hers was none the worse for assiduous 
table-rubbing, which widened her chest and gave lissomness to 
her limbs; and her clear pale complexion was all the better for 
early hours and an active life. The flower-pots were in Naomi’s 
care, and a withered leaf on fuchsia or geranium—fuchsias were: 
new in those days and esteemed highly by floriculturists—would 
have been a kind of disgrace. She starched and ironed all the 
muslin curtains, and aunt Judith’s idea of gentility demanded a 
great deal of decorative drapery in starched muslin. 
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The house-linen was also in Naomi’s charge, and many a mo- 
dern housekeeper who gives thirty or forty guineas for a dinner- 
dress might blush on comparing her linen-closet with that roomy 
lavender-scented repository at the head of the staircase where Naomi 
kept her glistening table-cloths and Irish-linen sheets and pillow- 
cases, all neatly marked by her own hands and laid in orderly piles 
along the broad oak shelves. Naomi had the care of her father’s 
and brother’s wardrobes, and kept everything in neat repair, taking 
as much pains with a difficult job of darning as a young lady of 
the present day would devote to an elaborate achievement in point 
Turque or point de Venise. Naomi made her own dresses, which 
were not uselessly numerous, and occasionally confectioned some 
decorative article for aunt Judith, who required to be propitiated 
with an industrious effort of that kind now and then. 

It will be seen, therefore, that when Mr. Haggard’s daughter 
enjoyed the sweets of Arcadian leisure she had fairly earned the 
privilege of idleness. No unhemmed duster cried out against her, 
no buttonless shirt lurking in drawer or wardrobe bore witness to 
her neglect. Life smiled at her with its serenest smile, and no 
accusing twinge of conscience reminded her of a forgotten duty. 

Whether the Squire had known of his son’s attachment to the dis- 
senter’s daughter from the time when Oswald’s visits to the Haggards 
became frequent, or whether the fact revealed itself to him suddenly 
this summer through the gossip of Combhollow, would be difficult 
to decide. The Squire was a gentleman who could be as blind as a 
mole when it pleased him, or as sharp-sighted as a ferret if sharp- 
sightedness suited his purpose. On this occasion he played the 
mole and pretended to know nothing, until one midsummer day, 
when he pounced upon his son at dinner-time with a sudden charge. 

‘So, sir, you have been deceiving me,’ he exclaimed; ‘you have 
taken advantage of the liberty I give you to form low acquaintance.’ 

‘What do you mean by low acquaintance?’ asked Oswald, turn- 
ing pale. ‘I associate with none who can be called by that 
name.’ 

‘What, sir! are you not hail-fellow-well-met with that grocer 
Haggard ?’ 

‘I thought you professed republican sentiments, sir, and de- 
spised the petty differences of social rank.’ 

‘So I do, when a duke undersells me by letting his land at so 
low a rate that mine will hardly bring me three per cent; but I 
don’t want my son and heir to keep company with counter-jumpers. 
Trade is an honourable calling, I’m republican enough to admit 
that; but this friend of yours is a Jack-of-all-trades, and deals in 
fire and brimstone on Sundays. I might forgive him for being a 
grocer, but I can’t forgive him for being a canting hypocritical 
knave.’ 
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‘Why should you call him that? You don’t know him; and 
you, who have no religion at all, cannot be prejudiced against him 
because he is a dissenter.’ 

‘I call him canter and hypocrite because he trades on his piety, 
and sells his tea and sugar and candles faster than any other trades- 
man on the strength of his Sunday ranting.’ 

Oswald kept his temper with an effort. Abuse of Joshua Hag- 
gard was more than a man who loved Naomi could meekly bear. 

‘I happen to know Mr. Haggard thoroughly,’ he said, ‘and I 
know that he is honest as a trader and earnest as a preacher—that 
piety with him is no sham put on to serve a purpose—that in the 
old days, when persecution was the reward of faith, he would have 
testified to his belief at the stake. Yes, sir, this homely village 
shopkeeper is of the stuff that martyrs are made of.’ 

‘I wish there were any probability of the wear and tear of this 
stuff being roughly tested,’ retorted the Squire. ‘These dissenters 
are very fond of howling about fire and brimstone in a remote and 
shadowy future. I should like to see them brought face to face 
with a pile of blazing fagots in the present. However, this is wide 
of the purpose, young gentleman. I want to know what you mean 
by courting this Methodist’s daughter.’ 

‘ What courtship generally means, sir—the prelude to marriage.’ 

‘What, you, Oswald Pentreath, seriously intend to marry a 
grocer’s daughter ?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear father, if she will have me. I think you 
should be flattered that your son shows himself so apt a disciple of 
your gospel of liberty.’ 

The Squire, who had lived through that all-uprooting whirlwind 
in history, the French Revolution, had often preached second-hand 
Marat and Danton to his son, to say nothing of second-hand Wilkes. 
But he was not prepared to have his opinions cast back in his teeth 
after this practical fashion. 

‘Then you mean to marry this girl?’ he said. 

‘I do, sir. I shall be sorry if my marriage offends you, but as 
it is a matter which involves the happiness of my life you must not 
be angry if I choose for myself.’ 

‘A pretty choice for a gentleman’s son!’ exclaimed the Squire. 

‘ Supposing it were a bad choice, which I deny, what opportu- 
nities have I had for making a better? You have chosen to live 
your own life—you have shut yourself up in this house and isolated 
yourself from your fellow-men. You have kept me so complete a 
pauper, that I could not venture to make a friend in my own sta- 
tion lest I should be put to open shame some day on account of 
my empty pockets. I have accepted the life patiently enough. I 
have assumed a pride that I never felt, to save myself from humilia- 
tion. I have fenced myself round with a dogged reserve, to escape 
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the degradation of being patronised by men who are my inferiors in 
all but purse.’ 

‘How much money can this parson of yours give his daughter?’ 
asked the Squire, suddenly changing his note. 

‘That is a question I have never thought of asking.’ 

‘Humph!’ muttered the aggravated father. ‘You ought to 
have been a prince in a fairy tale. You've about as much sense as 
that young man who picked up the glass slipper, and offered to marry 
the first woman who could get her foot into it. Now hark ye, sir, 
if Joshua Haggard can give his daughter five thousand pounds on 
her wedding-day—no settlements or rubbish of that sort, mind 
you—you can marry her without let or hindrance from me, and you 
can bring her home here. One young woman won’t make much 
difference in the housekeeping, I suppose, for the first year or so.’ 

‘I don’t know about the five thousand pounds,’ replied Oswald, 
‘but I thank you for the friendliness of your offer. I believe Mr. 
Haggard has saved money; but I should not like him to think I 
had any expectation of gain in proposing for his daughter.’ 

He told his father of his promise to Joshua, and under what 
conditions he was received in the minister’s household. 

‘I have another year to serve’ before my apprenticeship is 
finished,’ he said. ‘I shall give you proper notice of my marriage, 
you may be assured.’ 

‘ That’s dutiful; but be sure you don’t marry without a dowry. 
A few thousand pounds spent on improvements as the leases run 
out would raise our rents five-and-twenty per cent. As far as my 
own inclination goes, I’d as leave you married the grocer’s daughter 
as the finest lady in the land, or leaver. I want no fine lady here 
to waste and squander, to find fault with the old-fashioned furniture, 
and quarrel with the old servants, and spend a fortune on new- 
fangled flowers with Latin names, as some do.’ 

Oswald was deeply grateful for thus much favour; and father 
and son spent the rest of the evening in the friendliest manner, the 
old Squire prosing about his estate, the rents he got as against the 
rents he ought to get, leases that were nearly run out, and leases 
that had a long time to run; but not by one word did he hint at 
money saved and invested. 

‘I sometimes wonder what becomes of your rental, father,’ said 
Oswald. ‘ We seem to spend so little, and yet you never have any 
money.’ % 

‘Ah,’ groaned the Squire, ‘I was a fool in my time; I’ve had 
to pay for my folly. And you don’t suppose that a house like this 
is kept up for nothing—servants to pay, two horses in the stable ; 
and we all eat and drink, remember.’ 

‘I should have thought four hundred a year would pay for every- 
thing.’ 
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* Should you ?’ cried the Squire ironically. ‘You know no more 
of figures than a baby. Wait till I’m under the sod, and see how 
far four hundred a year will go in a barrack of a house like this.’ 

‘But the empty rooms don’t eat and drink, father, if we do.’ 

‘I can’t argue with a fool,’ cried the Squire testily. 

Oswald was very glad to have got over the revelation of his 
engagement to Naomi so easily. That condition about a dowry was 
something of a stumbling-block; but he felt assured that Joshua 
did not mean his daughter to be portionless, and there was plenty 
of time for all business-like discussion. He felt happier in his 
wooing after that talk with his father—more at ease with Naomi, 
better satisfied with himself. 

The Squire was a practical man, and having made up his mind 
upon a subject, was not slow in putting his ideas into action. Three 
days after having come to an understanding with his son, the old 
man presented himself at Joshua Haggard’s front-door in the drowsy 
afternoon. Sally, the maid-of-all-work, started back as if she had 
seen a Vision on opening the door to that formidable visitor. She 
had just sense enough to usher Mr. Pentreath into the best parlour, 
and just strength enough to totter to the opposite room, where 
Naomi sat at her plain sewing. There was a drizzling rain falling 
from the dull gray sky, and no possibility of Arcadian rambles on 
this particular afternoon. Jim was in the shop, being inducted into 
the mysteries of stock-taking. 

‘It’s the Squire,’ gasped Sally, ‘and he wants to see your 
father.’ 

Naomi grew pale at the announcement. Oswald had told her 
nothing about that talk with his father, the Squire’s condition about 
the dowry being a hindrance to any such confidence. Naomi thought 
that the Squire. had come to remonstrate. This happy year that 
was nearly ended was to be the beginning and end of her delight. 
Some crushing stroke was about to fall, annihilating love and happi- 
ness. Noone had a good word for the Squire, and she could only 
think of him as a tyrant and an enemy. 

She opened the door of communication with the shop. 

‘ You are wanted, father. Mr. Pentreath has called to see you,’ 
she said faintly. 

‘ Tell him I shall come in to tea.’ 

‘Tt’s not Oswald, father; it’s old Mr. Pentreath.’ 

‘What, the Squire! then I must come at once. You'd better 
do no more till I come back, Jim; you'll only get things in a 
muddle.’ 

And Jim, nothing loth to be released from his labours, shut 
the big account-book with a slam, jumped off his high stool, and 
came whistling out of the counting-house, a little railed-in pen at 
the end of the shop. 
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‘T’ll wash my hands and come to the Squire directly, Naomi,’ 
said Joshua; and then, seeing the girl’s pale face, he stopped to 
pat her gently on the shoulder. ‘Don’t be frightened, my dear ; 
the Squire can do us no harm. We have been honest and straight- 
forward throughout.’ 

‘I feel as if he had come to end my dream, father.’ 

‘Life is something more than a dream, Naomi; and a good 

woman’s happiness is not to be blown away by the breath of a bad 
man.’ 
He went out to the back premises to wash his hands ; and then, 
in no wise discomposed by his visitor’s importance, made his appear- 
ance in the parlour, where the Squire was peering at the fly-leaf of 
the family Bible, on which Joshua’s marriage and the birth of his 
two children were recorded. Mr. Pentreath, who knew the names 
and histories of his neighbours for forty miles round Combhollow, 
was pleased to see that Naomi’s mother had been a Penrose—a name 
which implied the probability of a dowry, the Penroses being wealthy 
farmers on the other side of Rockmouth. 

He greeted the minister with unusual affability. 

‘I hope I didn’t disturb you in your business occupations, Mr. 
Haggard,’ he began graciously. ‘I have wished to call upon you 
for ever so long; but I am a busy man myself, as I daresay you 
know—my own steward and bailiff; pay all my accounts with my 
own hands, and see to every detail—the only way to make a 
moderate estate thrive. Pray be seated, my dear sir; I want a 
friendly talk with you,’ concluded the Squire, ensconcing himself 
in the large chintz-covered arm-chair, chintz daintily clean and 
smelling of lavender. 

Joshua drew out one of the ponderous horsehair-seated chairs 
from the wall, and seated himself opposite his guest. 

‘Now I suppose, Mr. Haggard, though you and I have never 
met on friendly terms before, we know as much about each other 
as if we had been living under the same roof for the last ten years. 
Nobody has any secrets in a place like Combhollow. You know 
that I was what is called wild in my youth; that I spent a good 
deal of money—very wild that—and mortgaged my estate in order 
to drink and gamble with a pack of ruffians whom I thought wits 
and fine gentlemen then, and whom I regard with ineffable contempt 
now. The only thing that has remained to me from those days is 
a certain liberality of opinion, which places me above the level of 
these country bumpkins you and I have the misfortune to live 
amongst.’ 

‘I count it no misfortune to live where I do, Mr. Pentreath. 
IT have an honest liking for most of my neighbours, a warm affection 
for some of them.’ 

‘Ah, you are Christian-like by profession,’ sneered the Squire. 
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‘IT suppose the animal creation in Combhollow is as good as any 
other cattle of the same breed; but when one has lived with men 
who think for themselves, and interchange ideas of some sort—no 
matter how spurious or how shallow—when they talk, these sons of 
the soil are but poor company. However, as I was saying, my 
friends of ’ninety-five robbed me of my money, and gave me nothing 
but their freedom of thought in exchange. The school I graduated 
in held that a shopkeeper was as good as a landowner any day.’ 

‘The school I belong to holds that all men are equal in the 
presence of their Creator,’ replied Joshua quietly ; ‘ but we are not 
the less ready to respect distinctions of class upon earth, and to 
honour our superiors.’ 

‘Yet you allowed my son to come courting your daughter.’ 

‘Under such restrictions as would enable him and me to be 
very sure that he was in earnest before I suffered him to marry 
her.’ 

‘Upon my word, sir, you carry things with a high hand. And 
it never occurred to you to consult my feelings in respect to this 
alliance ?’ 

‘I considered your son old enough to make his own election.’ 

‘Perhaps you did not know that I could disinherit him if he 
offended me ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Pentreath. I knew your estate to be unentailed, and 
your power to dispose of your property unlimited; but as I value 
your son for what he is himself, rather than for any possibility of 
inheritance, this consideration had no influence upon me.’ 

‘You mean to tell me that you would marry your daughter to 
a penniless gentleman ?’ 

‘I mean to tell you that I would marry her to an honest man 
who honestly loved her, and trust to Providence for finding him an 
occupation and a livelihood.’ 

‘You would make him turn preacher, perhaps ?’ 

‘Not unless he had the gift and vocation for such a calling. I 
would rather tie a linen apron round his waist and teach him to sell 
tea and sugar.’ 

‘A Pentreath turned village grocer!’ cried the Squire; ‘that 
would be pushing freedom of opinion to its utmost. Well, Mr. Hag- 
gard, I admire yowr independence, and I am not going to interfere 
with my son’s courtship of your daughter. He shall marry her if 
he likes and you like, and he shall have Pentreath Grange and all 
that belongs thereto in due time. There may be some of my neigh- 
bours who will call me a fool for this indulgence of a young man’s 
fancy ; but as my neighbours and I have never been on very friendly 
terms, I can afford to let them say hard things of me behind my 
back. Oswald may marry that handsome daughter of yours and 
bring her home to the Grange as soon as he pleases. And now, 
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Mr. Haggard, having settled the main question we can proceed to 
details. How much money—you’re a warm man, I know, my good 
friend—how much, now, do you mean to give this only daughter ?’ 

‘ That is a question I have never asked myself.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but it is a question you must have expected 
somebody else to ask you sooner or later. My son has no more 
idea of life’s realities than a bread-and-butter miss at boarding- 
school. He would never ask you such a question. It’s my duty 
as a man of the world to think for him in this matter. You must 
have saved a good bit of money, Mr. Haggard. Your father had 
the business before you; and while you were roaming about the hills 
preaching to the miners and suchlike, he was selling tea at twelve 
shillings a pound. He left you something comfortable, I know, and 
your wife brought you a tidy little bit of money—didn’t she, now ?’ 

‘My wife did not come to me empty-handed.’ 

‘Of course not; a sensible man like you would not marry a 
pretty face with an empty pocket. Now, to be perfectly frank with 
you, I am anxious that my son should be in a position to improve 
his estate. There’s a great deal might be done for a few thousands 
—building larger barns, draining the low-lying meadows, and so 
forth. The money would not be squandered, my good friend. Your 
grandchildren would profit by any sacrifice you might make.’ 

‘Good,’ said Joshua Haggard thoughtfully. ‘I think that, upon 
those conditions, I might give Naomi three thousand pounds for her 
portion.’ 

‘Not half enough for those necessary improvements. If you 
could say six thousand, now—’ 

‘Impossible. I have a son to think about.’ 

‘ Your son will succeed to your business.’ 

‘For which he must have sufficient capital. We are wholesale 
dealers in a small way, remember, Mr. Pentreath, and supply a good 
many village shopkeepers.’ 

‘Of course. What a splendid business yours must be! You can 
give your daughter six thousand pounds without feeling it.’ 

‘I could not give her so much without injustice to my boy, and 
nothing could tempt me to that.’ 

‘Pshaw! your business will have doubled itself before your son 
inherits it. Do you want to make him a millionaire ?’ 

‘I want to act fairly between him and his sister. The utmost 
I could give Naomi, either on her marriage or at my death, would 
be four or five thousand pounds.’ 

‘Say five and consider it settled,’ cried the Squire eagerly. 

‘And I should expect you to settle land of the same value on 
my daughter, the rent of the same to be paid to her separate use 
and maintenance during her life, and the property to descend to her 
children, with reversion to her husband if she dies childless.’ 
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The Squire’s countenance fell, and his small eyes sparkled 
angrily. 
‘Why, this is taking a mortgage on my land!’ he exclaimed. 

‘No, Mr. Pentreath; it is only taking care of my daughter. 
She is incapable of spending such an income on herself, and her 
receipt of the money would be doubtless a mere form; but I want 
to feel that I have given my five thousand pounds to her positively, 
and not to her husband or her father-in-law. Should she be widowed 
early, the estate so settled would serve to keep her. Should you 
take it into your head to disinherit your son, the income from his 
wife’s settlement would keep him out of the workhouse.’ 

‘You are a man of business, Mr. Haggard,’ exclaimed the 
Squire, divided between disappointment and admiration. 

‘I should be sorry to be in business if I were not. There is 
Mallowfield Farm, now; I have heard that valued at five thousand 
pounds. Settle Mallowfield on my daughter, and Oswald shall have 
the five thousand on his wedding-day, which is as much as to say 
you shall have the money to spend on barns or drainage.’ 

‘ Mallowfield !’ gasped the Squire, ‘the most compact bit of pro- 
perty on the estate !’ 

‘I can keep my five thousand pounds and my daughter, Mr. 
Pentreath.’ 

‘There isn’t better land in the county than those low-lying 
pastures. Well, I'll turn it over in my mind, friend Haggard. If 
you would say six thousand, now—’ 

‘I never say more than I mean.’ 

‘Come now, I came here prepared to be liberal. Your daughter 
shall have Mallowfield. How canny of you to pitch upon the best 
of my farms! And look ye, Mr. Haggard, we'll have the settle- 
ments drawn up next week, and you and I will dance at our children’s 
wedding before harvest-home.’ 

‘No, Mr. Pentreath; I told your son he must wait two years 
for my daughter. He has another year to wait before he calls her 
wife.’ 

‘Pshaw! you are as bad as that old gentleman in the Bible who 
served his son-in-law such a shabby trick. Why shouldn’t these 
young people be married out of hand ?” 

‘I don’t believe in hasty marriages, sir. My wife and I had 
been promised to each other three years before we were married.’ 

‘But here, where there is no impediment—’ 

‘ There is difference of rank. I want to feel very sure that your 
son is in earnest—that there is no possibility of after-regrets. He 
has stood firm for a year, and I believe he loves my daughter. Let 
him be constant to that attachment for one year more, and I shall 
be content to trust him with her future. She is very precious to 
me. I cannot let her go lightly.’ 
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‘ Egad, I daresay it’s the five thousand he won’t let go,’ thought 
the Squire. 

He ceded the point with a tolerable grace, eager as he had been 
to get the grocer’s money into his clutches. After all, it might be 
well to have time to weigh the matter quietly—to see if there were 
no better match possible for Oswald, no more money to be made in the 
open market of matrimony. He was in bad odour among the county 
people, and had held himself aloof from them churlishly, not taking 
the trouble to assoilzie himself and get rid of that evil taint left by 
the past, as he might have done by a little deference to popular pre- 
judices. His unpopularity had reflected itself upon Oswald, and the 
young man had grown up without a companion or a friend, and quite 
outside that charmed circle in which rich young spinsters revolve. 
Still it might not be too late. 

‘ There are places where young fellows pick up heiresses,’ mused 
the Squire : ‘ Tunbridge Wells, or Bath, or Cheltenham, or Brighton 
—places where a good-looking young man with a good old name and 
a patrimonial estate might marry a fortune for the asking. But my 
son has no brains. An adventurer without a sixpence would out- 
manceuvre him anywhere.’ 

And then the Squire, composing his features into a satyr-like 
grin, which was meant for a smile, asked to be presented to his 
future daughter-in-law ; whereupon Joshua opened the parlour-door 
and called Naomi, who came from the opposite room, pale and 
trembling a little, as if about to make the acquaintance of an ogre. 

The shrivelled old Squire, with his large head and shrunken 
body, was not altogether unlike the popular idea of the ogre family. 
His gray hair straggled in sparse locks over his narrow brow, and 
he wore a pigtail on his high collar of bottle-green velvet—veivet 
which long and constant wear had made sleeker and more shiny than 
velvet ought to be. Indeed, the pigtail, for the most part in motion 
like a pendulum, made its impression upon the velvet. 

At his waist the Squire wore a large bunch of keys and seals, 
which he was wont to rattle as he talked. His large gold watch was 
known to be the exactest timekeeper in Combhollow ; and often when 
the whole town had lapsed ignominiously to the rear of Greenwich 
time, Mr. Pentreath’s bell might be heard ringing up his household 
in the bleak wintry morning with a rigid exactitude to the very mo- 
ment marked on the dial at the National Observatory. 

Very like an ogre looked the Squire as he drew Naomi’s head 
downward to his withered old lips, and honoured her with the least 
- agreeable kiss she had ever had in her life. 

‘God bless your handsome face!’ said the old man graciously. 
‘From this time forward you must think of me as your father.’ 

‘I never can have but one father, sir,’ answered Naomi gravely ; 
‘but I shall always honour and love you, for your son’s sake.’ 
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‘ And you'll come and live at the Grange very soon, my dear, I 
hope, and keep those idle servants of mine in order’—this of the 
hardest-working household in Combhollow—‘ and look to the dairy. 
I never have a morsel of butter worth eating. This obstinate father 
of yours talks about Oswald waiting another year, but I see no reason 
why you should not be married in a month.’ 

‘ Father always knows best,’ said Naomi. 

‘What a demure puss it is! If your father were going to be 
married himself he’d be in a greater hurry, child. I’m an old man, 
and may not live to see next summer, and I should like to dance at 
my son’s wedding. That is to say, I should like to see him com- 
fortably married,’ said the Squire, correcting himself; ‘for as to 
wedding dances, or any such tomfoolery, I never held with them. 
Life’s much too serious a matter for its most solemn changes to be 
ushered in by squeaking fiddles and lively jigs.’ 

Having settled a business matter to his satisfaction, and having, 
as he believed, made himself eminently agreeable, Squire Pentreath 
took his leave, escorted to the little green garden-gate by Joshua, 
and contemplated from the other side of the open street by the land- 
lord of the First and Last. 

‘ Everything is settled, my dear,’ said Joshua, bending down to 
kiss his daughter. ‘My sweet girl will be a lady—mistress of 
Pentreath Grange, and with manifold opportunities of doing good in 
her generation. But I hope she will never forget that before all and 
above all she is a Christian, and that earthly blessings are but 
charges and responsibilities in the sight of God.’ 

‘I should be something less than your daughter if I forgot that, 
my dear father,’ answered Naomi tenderly. 

Never had she loved her father so dearly as in this moment, 
when the floodtide of happiness rushed in upon her soul with over- 
whelming force. 

‘Your lover has been true to you for a year, Naomi, and con- 
stant under restrictions that’ some would think hard; let him but 
prove steadfast for one year more, and I can give you to him without 
a shadow of doubt.’ 

‘He will be steadfast, father,’ answered the girl firmly, replying 
out of the fulness of her own faith, which she knew to be incapable 
of change or wavering. 


CuapTer IX. 


‘LOVE IN ONE HAND HIS BOW DID TAKE.’ 


Ir was summer-time still, the tangled hedges fragrant with honey- 
suckle and the fields purple with clover, when Joshua Haggard entered 
the little village of Penmoyle again, after a year’s absence, on foot and 
alone. He had been to the extremity of the peninsula to see Nicholas 
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Wild, and to exult in the progress of that young man’s ministrations 
and the growth of his influence; and now, upon his homeward 
way, he turned aside from the straight road to Truro, to take his rest 
in the fat pastures of Penmoyle. 

He had arranged things better this time than on the last occa- 
sion, and had planned his holiday so as to spend a Sunday at Pen- 
moyle and to preach to the little tlock there. As on his former 
visit, it was a Saturday afternoon when he entered the village, and 
about the same hour. How peaceful, how unalterable everything 
looked, a beautiful placidity pervading all the scene—a quiet pro- 
found as that almost awful stillness of smooth mountain lakes locked 
in a circle of silent hills. And yet death found out Penmoyle now 
and then; and people’s joints were wracked with rheumatism; and 
fever, like a furious Malay, ran a-muck among the simple villagers ; 
and bad sons grew up to be the torment of neglectful fathers ; 
and village innocence went astray; and all the evils that rend 
society at large were repeated in little in this narrow world of 
Penmoyle. But, smiling under a cloudless sky at the close of 
June, one might think the place a little bit of heaven that had broken 
off and fallen upon earth. Round it far and wide lay the wild hills of 
earth, pierced here and there with the shafts of deserted mines ; but 
this green oasis must be a fragment of Paradise. 

Joshua contemplated the place with a curious delight. It was 
not half so picturesque as Combhollow, but its inland beauty, its 
fertile frame of meadow and flowering hedgerow, moved him to 
deepest admiration. 

‘ How pretty the village is!’ he said to himself. ‘I never used 
to think it so beautiful.’ 

There was the little chestnut-grove, where the street widened 
into a village-green, just opposite the homely old inn. And there, 
at the corner of the green, stood the Miss Weblings’ neat abode, the 
brazen knocker shining, the brazen birdcage gleaming in the after- 
noon sun, all the windows shut—it being a principle with the spin- 
sters to exclude dust at some sacrifice of fresh air—the muslin 
curtains drawn back in neat loops, the flower-pots as red as of old. 

But there was something that distracted Joshua’s eye from 
flower-pots and bird-cages, and that was a girlish figure standing by 
the gate, a girlish face looking dreamily down the empty village 
street. 

It was Cynthia, indulging in a few minutes’ idle contemplation of 
the external world after her day’s work was done and that afternoon 
toilet which was known throughout Penmoyle as cleaning oneself 
had been carefully performed. There was not much to look at, cer- 
tainly, in the High-street of Penmoyle, not much excuse for dawdling 
or frivolous curiosity, but still Cynthia looked. There was a lum- 
bering old wain loaded high with fragrant hay standing in front of 
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the inn, while its custodian drank deep of a stinging cider in the bar ; 
there were the innkeeper’s poultry picking up a free living in the 
highway; there was the landlady’s pet jackdaw discoursing hoarsely 
to the empty air from his wicker cage in front of the parlour-window 
with its scarlet curtain, which looked so cheerful on dark winter 
nights; there were the children playing Tommy Touchwood under 
the chestnuts, and making as much noise as if a second Herod had 
just issued his edict for the extermination of another fourteen thou- 
sand innocents. And here came the tall figure of Joshua, in his 
black coat and breeches, and well-fitting gray stockings, and neat 
buckled shoes, walking slowly up the street. 

Cynthia gave a start at sight of him, and flung the gate open 
and ran to meet him, blushing, impetuous, her blue eyes full of joy. 

‘I knew that you would come,’ she said. 

Had she grown lovelier in the year that was gone, or had she 
always been thus supremely lovely ? Joshua asked himself wonder- 
ingly. It seemed to him that he had never beheld anything so 
beautiful as that innocent face lifted up to him in tenderest regard, 
those frank eyes, that rosy smiling mouth, a complexion as of blush- 
roses—the old half-forgotten blush-roses that grew in the gardens 
of long ago, ivory-white petals deepening to a soft carnation at the 
heart of the flower. 

‘I knew you would come,’ repeated Cynthia. ‘ Miss Priscilla 
said you would write first to say that you were coming; but I 
thought you would come just like this, when no one expected you, 
walking quietly up the street some Saturday afternoon. I thought 
it would be on a Saturday ; and I have watched for you every Satur- 
day since the roses began to flower. You said you would come in 
the summer. Are you going back to Truro for the night coach ?’ 

‘No, Cynthia; I am going to stay till Monday, if my friends 
will have me.’ 

‘How glad I am!’ she cried, clasping her hands. ‘ And you 
will read to us again in the best parlour ?’ 

‘Yes, Cynthia. I hope you have been good.’ 

‘I have learned to read the Bible.’ 

‘That’s good news. And have you been industrious and obe- 
dient ?’ 

‘I don’t quite know; but I think the ladies are pleased with 
me. Miss Priscilla has given me her flowery gown, and Miss 
Webling has given me a buckle; and they let me sit with them of 
evenings when there’s no company.’ 

‘Then I think you must have been good. Worthy people like 
the Miss Weblings would treat you according to your deserts.’ 

‘They have been very kind, and I am very happy.’ 

‘And you have never wished yourself back among those show- 
folks ?’ 
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‘Never, never. I was fond of the pony; but he was the only 
person I really cared for. If I were quite sure nobody would ill- 
use him I should never give a thought to my old life; but I do 
think about him sometimes, poor fellow.’ 

‘You have never heard or seen anything of your people ?’ 

‘I have never seen them. Some of the school-children saw 
them last September on the Truro road—I know it was them by 
the pony—but they never came nearer than that. I have dreamed 
about them many a time, and woke crying, thinking I was with 
them again.’ 

‘You shall never be with them again, Cynthia. Why, if they 
were to come this way now they would hardly know you, you have 
grown so—sedate-looking.’ 

She was neatly clad in one of those lavender prints he had 
selected. She wore a muslin handkerchief across her shoulders, a 
muslin cap on her fair soft hair, which was simply dressed after her 
own fashion, in which she had reproduced unawares the style of 
a Greek statue. Her round white arms were bare, the hands red- 
dened a little with labour, but neither large nor ill-shaped. 

‘I shall hear what your mistresses have to say of you,’ said 
Joshua, as he moved towards the doll’s-house door; ‘ and if they 
give a good account of your conduct I shall be better pleased than 
I can say.’ 

He had little fear of their report. Such innocent gladness as 
made radiant Cynthia’s face never went along with evil-doing. The 
girl ushered him into the best parlour, and then ran up-stairs to 
rouse her mistresses, who were taking a gentle siesta on their com- 
fortable tent-bed—a bedstead whose posts had been decapitated to ac- 
commodate them to the lowly ceiling of the Miss Weblings’ chamber. 

The spinsters reposed side by side upon the coverlet, the County 
Chronicle spread under their feet to guard the spotless counterpane, 
their hair repapered, lest the corkscrew curls should relax from their 
wiry stiffness in the temporary dissolution of slumber. On hearing 
of Mr. Haggard’s arrival the simultaneous movement of the sisters 
was to rush to the small square looking-glass, and take their hair 
out of papers; the next, to smooth out their ample muslin collars— 
assisted in this operation by Cynthia—and to adjust the velvet bands 
upon their foreheads. Then they washed their hands with sisterly 
familiarity in the same basin, not forgetting to expectorate genteelly 
in the water lest it should lead to unsisterly tiffs, and anon de- 
scended the corkscrew staircase. 

In the parlour the greetings of last summer were gone through 
again with exact reproduction. The ‘seedy’ cake and the cowslip 
wine were brought out of the panelled cupboard, and Mr. Haggard 
was asked solemnly if he had dined. This time he was able to 
reply conscientiously, that he had eaten a hearty dinner of pork and 
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greens at a roadside inn; for people used to dine upon pork and 
greens in those days, and were not ashamed to own it. 

‘I am going to spend Sunday at Penmoyle,’ said Joshua; 
‘there are friends I was not lucky enough to see last year; so I 
have given myself a holiday to-morrow.’ 

‘ That’s good news,’ cried Deborah; ‘ and you'll stay here of 
course? Our spare room is always kept aired, though we don’t 
often have a visitor, unless it’s when old uncle Weston comes from 
Penzance.’ 

Small as the cottage was it boasted its spare bedchamber, over 
the best parlour—a room glorified by a good deal of fine art in the 
shape of various samplers executed in crewels by the Miss Weblings’ 
prize pupils. 

‘I shall be very pleased to stay here,’ replied Joshua, ‘ if 
you’re sure I sha’n’t be putting you out.’ 

‘ Putting us out!’ exclaimed the impulsive Priscilla ; ‘ dear Mr. 
Haggard, when we value your acquaintance as one of our most 
blessed privileges !’ 

‘And as for linen,’ said the more practical Deborah, ‘ we’ve 
the stock of house-linen our dear mother left us—every bit of the 
yarn her own spinning—the sheets and table-cloths we top-sewed 
when we were children.’ 

‘And now tell me how you have got on with Cynthia,’ said 
Joshua, trying to feel as if the question were not one that touched 
him nearly—trying to approach the subject with the same equable 
spirit in which he would have discussed the welfare of any member 
of his little flock at Combhollow. ‘ Has she been docile and useful ? 
Do you think you shall make her a good servant ?” 

‘Mr. Haggard,’ said Deborah, so solemnly that Joshua thought 
something bad was coming—he felt himself breathing quicker, as 
in a moment of fear—‘ Mr. Haggard, that girl is a treasure.’ 

‘Thank God for that!’ exclaimed Joshua, with infinite relief. 

‘It’s not many people would pick up such a pearl by the way- 
side; but it’s natural that angels should come unawares to such a 
good man as you.’ 

‘Never mind me,’ interjected Joshua eagerly. ‘Tell me about 
Cynthia.’ 

‘I don’t think there’s a better girl in the West of England, or 
one that’s quicker and neater with her hands. Of course sister and 
I have taken pains with her. I’m not going to deny that, or that 
we took all the more pains with her out of regard for you. But 
she has been so quick to learn, with her hands especially. I don’t 
pretend to say that she has a powerful mind—not like sister Pris- 
cilla’s, for instance.’ (Priscilla screwed her lips together and tried 
not to look proud.) ‘ Not a mind to grasp long division or the gene- 
alogies of the tribes of Israel, or the wars with the Philistines.’ 
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(Priscilla shook her head gravely, as if it held as much scriptural 
knowledge as Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible.) ‘ But for handi- 
ness and willingness and neatness and goodness of heart, there’s 
no one to surpass her. She nursed me beautifully for three weeks, 
when I had a bad attack of my quinsy last winter; and if you’d seen 
how prettily she ornamented this parlour with holly and greenstuff 
at Christmas time, you’d have been quite struck.’ 

‘Tam more pleased than I can tell you,’ said Joshua; and the 
unwonted glow upon his dark cheek told that the pleasure was very 
real. 

‘Of course you’d naturally be anxious. It was an awful risk. 
I’m sure I used to wake in the middle of the night often, when she 
was first with us, and tremble for the silver teapot. She might have 
cut both our throats and gone off with the plate, if she’d been badly 
inclined.’ 

Both sisters shuddered at this appalling possibility. 

‘ And she has learned to read, she tells me,’ said Joshua. 

‘ Bee-autifully !’ exclaimed Priscilla. | We never had a pupil, 
young or old, that learnt so quick. She said she wanted to learn, to 
please her kind friend who took her out of bondage—meaning you, 
Mr. Haggard. Many an evening has that poor child sat puzzling 
over her book, when she first began—and even the letters were some 
of them strange to her—and wouldn’t leave off when we told her.’ 

‘Iam proud to think that I was not mistaken in her,’ said 
Joshua, ‘ when I read truth and innocence in her countenance.’ 

‘ And there’s something so genteel about her,’ pursued Pris- 
cilla. ‘She never presumes upon one’s kindness, or forgets her 
station. I’m sure the way we’ve let her sit with us of an evening 
and taken her for walks would have turned some girls’ heads; but 
she has always kept her place and respected ours.’ 

‘It does my heart good to hear this account of her,’ said Joshua. 
‘And now I’ll go down the village and look in upon my old friends. 
Mr. Martin still lives next the chapel, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, dear old gentleman; and though he’s getting feeble and 
is not the preacher he used to be, people come from six miles off to 
hear him, and the chapel’s so crowded that on warm Sundays sister 
and I are obliged to take peppermint lozenges to keep off the faint- 
ness. There’s many a heart will be stirred if you preach to-morrow, 
Mr. Haggard.’ 

‘Don’t forget that we tea at five,’ said Deborah. 

‘No, I shall be back by five,’ replied Joshua slowly. 

He had very little inclination to leave that best parlour of the 


_ Miss Weblings, although he had come to Penmoyle to see all his old 


friends. It was not to be supposed that he would waste two days 

of his earnest working life—a life in which leisure was almost un- 

known—upon an inquiry about the progress of that waif and stray 
Turep Series, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XXIX. Cc 
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he had picked up by the wayside. A letter would have served to 
make that inquiry. No, he had come to Penmoyle to see thosé 
brother Christians to whom he had preached justification by faith, 
a Saviour’s infinite atonement of all human sin, years ago; he had 
come to talk with those in whose hearts he had been the first to 
kindle religious fervour. 

He left the Miss Weblings’ parlour with some sense of effort, 
notwithstanding ; a kind of apathy as to those old friends of his 
seemed to have stolen upon him since his arrival at Penmoyle. He 
desired nothing so much as to sit in that neatly-ordered room and 
hear Cynthia read, or hear her mistresses praise her. But the call 
of duty was paramount, so he took up his hat and went. 

Mr. Martin was a little old man with white hair, who remem- 
bered John Wesley, and had imbibed his enthusiasm from that foun- 
tain of simple and spiritual earnestness. He was a good old man, 
and much beloved by his humble followers ; and though he preached 
in a somewhat cracked and quavering treble, and spun the same 
thin thread of doctrine through many sermons to attenuation, and 
generally chose his text from some obscure passage in the minor 
Prophets, he was listened to with devout attention, and admired as 
an oracle. He was great at tea-meetings and love-feasts, and re- 
peated his little elderly jokes and told the same anecdotes about 
the Wesleys year after year. He had some pretensions to the 
literary faculty, and had written an account of the last hours and 
death-bed conversations of an interesting member of his flock, a girl 
whose piety had been the delight of an admiring circle, and who had 
been cut off untimely by ‘a consumption.’ This little volume of 
fifty pages was more popular at Penmoyle than any of that per- 
nicious literature which an unbelieving race accepted at the hands 
of such arch-offenders as Byron, Moore, Godwin, Monk Lewis, and 
Shelley—names which had been breathed as by some wandering 
blast from Pandemonium in the awe-struck ears of Penmoyle.. An 
inhabitant of this remote settlement, on entering the literary circles 
of the metropolis, would have been astonished to find that Mr. Mar- 
tin’s biography of Miss Elizabeth Lucas was not considered a classic, 
nor as familiar to the reading public as Rasselas or the Vicar of 
Wakefield. 

On the female mind in Penmoyle the book had exercised as 
strong an influence as had the Confessions of Rousseau or the Sor- 
rows of Werter on the world in general; and a young woman of 
Mr. Martin’s flock would have considered that, next to marrying a 
rich farmer and driving one’s own chaise-cart, the happiest destiny 
would be to die carly and discourse wisely on one’s death-bed, like. 
Elizabeth Lucas. 

Mr. Martin wore his literary laurels meekly, but, in his heart of 
hearts, was prouder of having written that little book than of all his 
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long and blameless life and its good influence upon his fellow-men. 
He amused his leisure hours by mild coquetting with the Muses, 
and composed sacred verses of the feeblest strain, which he screwed 
out of his seething brain with infinite labour, and had some idea of 
publishing by subscription, could he but get the lines more of a 
length, and resolve his own doubts as to certain rhymes. which 
necessity had constrained him to use, although his ear had not 
approved them. 

This simple-minded pastor lived in a four-roomed cottage next 
his chapel—a cottage neatly furnished, and beautified not a little by 
various offerings from the Methodists of the district. An ancient 
widow, whose family and belongings were lost in the darkness of pre- 
historic Penmoyle, ministered to the good man’s modest wants, and 
kept his habitation spotless, labouring at her mission with activity 
and industry which would have done credit to those younger servants 
who were known at Penmoyle as ‘ bits of girls.’ This faithful house- 
keeper, neatly clad in a black gown, widow’s cap, and muslin ker- 
chief, opened the door to Joshua’s knock. She had worn a widow’s 
cap for the last forty years, and would have doubted her own identity 
had she seen herself in a glass with any other head-covering. 

‘Lor sakes,’ she exclaimed, with a low curtsy, ‘if it ain’t 
Mr. Haggard !’ 

As the cottage door opened straight into the parlour, Mr. Martin, 
writing with laborious slowness at his table, heard the ejaculation, 
and rose hastily to welcome his guest, with a formal cordiality full 
of a certain old-fashioned dignity, as of one who had been accus- 
tomed all his life to be respected and to confer a favour by his 
kindness. 

‘And what has brought my good friend this way?’ he asked. 
s ‘Glad am I to see him once more beside my hearth. Go, get a 

mutton-chop or a steak, Martha, and cook it nicely for Mr. Haggard. 
I have a cask of cider from the same orchard as that you used to 
drink twenty years ago.’ 

‘You needn’t trouble about the chop, Mrs. Hope. I have dined, 
my dear sir; but I shall be pleased to drink your health in a glass 
of that excellent cider before I leave you. I am thankful to see 
you looking hale and hearty.’ 

‘ Ay,’ replied the old man, with a tremulous cheeriness, ‘ Pro- 
vidence has been very good to me. Except for a little stiffness in 
my joints in winter time, and a slight uncertainty in my hearing, 
which I can hardly call deafness, I might easily forget that I am 
getting old. I can still enjoy the manifold beauties of God’s earth, 
and my books ;’ glancing with pride at his neatly-arranged library, 
guarded by the glass doors of an old-fashioned bookcase. ‘I can 
still employ my leisure hours in poetic musings, which, although per- 
chance beneath the regard of finite man, are, I venture to hope, 
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acceptable to an infinite God. Ah, my dearest friend, itis a strange 
and fearful blessing for the aged to be spared when Time’s sickle 
mows down the youthful.’ 

Here the pastor’s eye glittered with a tear of regret for his be- 
loved pupil Elizabeth Lucas, and Joshua made haste to change the 
conversation. He had heard that story of Elizabeth Lucas’s lin- 
gering illness and pious discourses a good many times from the 
gentle old pastor’s lips, and rather dreaded a repetition thereof, 
The pious platitudes were milk for babes rather than meat for strong 
men; and although Joshua had a firm belief in the Christian graces 
of the departed Elizabeth, he was not quite clear as to her share 
in these holy dialogues; just as in reading the Phaedo some students 
may entertain a doubt as to which is Plato and which is Socrates. 

Having fortunately escaped this conversational quicksand, in 
which he saw himself on the point of being ingulfed, Mr. Haggard 
and his elder friend talked pleasantly of each other’s ministrations, 
and the welfare and progress of their particular sect, which, although 
taking its origin from the great evangelical movement begun by 
Wesley, was but a minor division of the dissenting Church. Mr. 
Martin talked of his crowded chapel; his night-school for farm- 
labourers; his afternoon class for young women in domestic service, 
which young persons of a superior social standing were invited to 
attend, could they so far subjugate their pride as to sit side by side 
with the hard-handed daughters of toil. 

‘ That is a bright little creature over yonder,’ said Mr. Martin, 
with a nod in the direction of the Miss Weblings’ domicile; ‘ she has 
come to my class-meetings regularly, and has made wonderful pro- 
gress. I never met with a clearer mind. I do not say that it is 
deep, or that she is a being of lofty aspirations, like my sainted 
Elizabeth—’ 

‘I am delighted to hear you speak so kindly of her,’ exclaimed 
Joshua. ‘ You have heard, I daresay—’ 

‘ How you rescued her from the children of Belial? Yes, my 
good friend, she has told me of your kindness with tears. She has 
a grateful and a tender heart; she has a pleasant voice too, and 
sings our hymns sweetly. It was but last Sabbath that I was 
moved by hearing her sing the ‘‘ Land of Canaan.” There were 
tones which reminded me of that heavenly-minded girl, whose last 
hours—’ 

‘And my poor little waif and stray has made spiritual pro- 
gress ?” 

‘Undoubtedly. I don’t think you could ask her a question 
about the Israelites in the desert, or the building of Solomon's 
temple, that she would fail to answer correctly. And now, my good 
friend, tell me how long you are going to stay among us, and if you 
will give us one of your powerful discourses to-morrow. We até 
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collecting funds for a new chapel, our present humble building being 
sorely inadequate. A sermon from you would insure a good col- 
lection.’ 

Joshua declared his willingness to assist so worthy a cause; and 
after half an hour’s cheerful conversation, left his old friend to 
resume his gentle flirtation with the Nine, and went on to visit 
other acquaintances of the past. 

Five o’clock found Mr. Haggard at the little green door, where 
Cynthia stood watching for him on the threshold, just as she had 
watched by the gate that afternoon. 

‘The tea’s mashed,’ she said brightly, ‘ and the ladies told me 
to watch for you.’ 

She darted back to the kitchen before he had time to reply, hav- 
ing the baking of certain rock-cakes, seedy and curranty, esteemed 
a delicacy in Penmoyle, on her mind. Mr. Haggard looked after 
her curiously, wondering at the difference between this light and 
airy form, just vanishing from his sight at the end of the passage, 
and the rotund and robust Sally who ministered to his wants at 
home. Yet both were of the same clay he reminded himself, and 
the one as precious in the.sight of her Maker as the other. 

The sisters Webling, glorified by additional embellishment in 
the way of ear-droppers and brooches and buckles—but not in their 
Sunday gowns, those Mr. Haggard would see to-morrow—received 
the minister amidst the stately elegance of the best parlour. There 
was the silver teapot he knew so well, with its horn handle and little 
perforated basket dangling at the spout; there were the willow- 
pattern cups and saucers, and crisp home-baked bread, and slices 
of ham garnished with parsley, and three new-laid eggs in glass 
egg-cups, and a plate of strawberries—quite a collation. 

‘I hope you have brought us a good appetite, dear Mr. Hag- 
gard,’ said Priscilla. 

‘Indeed, Miss Priscilla, I am not accustomed to such luxuries. 
Our tea at home is a very plain meal. I was brought up to live 
plainly, and have brought up my children in the same way. But I 
have no doubt I shall do justice to your plenteous table.’ 

Cynthia came in with the rock-cakes, and retired as soon as she 
had set them on the table, dropping her modest curtsy as she went 
out at the door. 

Somehow, in spite of the strong tea, the new-laid eggs, the excel- 
lent ham which the hospitable sisters pressed upon him, in spite of 
that exalted appreciation of his own merits which breathed in every 
sentence spoken by these spinsters, the tea-drinking, protracted for 
a. hour or more, seemed rather a weary business to Joshua. He 
found his thoughts wandering backward to the little red-floored 
kitchen, luminous in the rosy sunset, and the gracious figure of girl- 
hood by the open casement. He found himself reflecting what a 
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blessed thing it was to have rescued this wild weed, neglected by the 
roadside, and to find her blossoming so fair a flower, instead of listen- 
ing, as he ought in common courtesy to have listened, to Deborah’s 
account of one of her old scholars who had gone to America, and 
was on the high-road to a fortune, and who had avouched in a letter 
to his mother—a letter written on the other side of the broad At- 
lantic—that he should never. have come to any good if the Miss 
Weblings had not taught him his multiplication-table. 

‘He was a dull boy,’ said Deborah; ‘ many’s the time I’ve had 
to put the dunce’s cap on him and stand him up on a form, though 
it went against me. And the: trouble I had over his pot-hooks— 
there, it was really trying. But it’s nice to think that he should 
remember and be grateful, so far away. It speaks well for human 
nature, you know,’ concluded Miss Webling in a patronising tone, 
as if she belonged to a different species. 

After tea came the usual request for a chapter and Mr. Haggard’s 
exposition thereof; and Cynthia, having removed the tea-things, 
took her seat below the salt, that is to say, on the chair nearest 
the door; while the spinsters, each seated in her particular chair, 
straightened their long backs and folded their mittened hands and 
assumed exactly the same expression of countenance. 

This time Joshua took the story of the traveller coming down 
to Jerusalem who fell among thieves. Perhaps some faint resem- 
blance between that sacred record and his own rescue of the girl 
yonder may have influenced his selection, but he hardly owned as 
much to himself. His simple yet eloquent commentary touched the 
girl deeply ; every word of those gospels was now familiar to her. 
She had read the New Testament with fervid interest. The sacred 
story, new to her girlish mind, had been verily a revelation, and 
she had accepted this new creed—the first ever offered to her under- 
standing—with faith and affection that knew no limit. It seemed 
all intensely real to her ardent nature. Her imagination pictured every 
scene, filled up every detail: she could see the divine face shining 
upon her, the little children gathered round the gracious Teacher; 
the blind, the sick, the lame, the leper, the outcast, seeking comfort 
and healing from that inexhaustible fountain of mercy. She saw all 
these things in holy waking dreams—saw them as really as some 
hy#terical nun in her ecstatic trance. 

But for Joshua Haggard she would never have known this blessed 
history, never have belonged to those happy and elected souls chosen 
to share the Master’s rest when earth’s brief pilgrimage was over. 
But for him she would have lived her wretched life among the lost 
ones, doomed to perdition after death, shut out for ever from the 
glorious light which shone upon that happy section of humanity 
selected for salvation. That without Joshua’s mediation she might 
have come into the Christian fold, that some other friendly hand 
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might have opened the door to her, was an idea that never occurred 
to her mind, more inclined to enthusiasm than to logic. She ac- 
cepted Joshua as her spiritual sponsor, the benefactor who had given 
her the heritage of salvation, and her gratitude was measureless as 
her value of the blessings she had so nearly lost. 

There were tears in her eyes as he dwelt on the story of the 
Samaritan. 

‘You did much more than that for me,’ she said softly when he 
had finished. ‘It was not my body you saved, but my soul. When 
I stopped to rest on the common that day, I did not know that I had 
a soul, or that heaven was any more than the blue sky where the 
birds sing.’ 

‘It’s wonderful to think of,’ exclaimed Priscilla, proud of her 
pupil; ‘and now she can say off the books of the Bible as quick 
as anything without missing one. Let the minister hear you, 
Cynthia.’ 

The girl obeyed, and rattled over the titles of the holy books in 
a string, as she had been taught by Priscilla. 

‘ Now let’s have the counties of England and Wales, my dear.’ 

Cynthia repeated an ancient rhymed list of the shires, which 
sounded like an incantation. Her preceptress listened approvingly, 
with her head on one side, in a critical attitude, proud of her work. 

‘I should like to hear you read a chapter in the Gospel, 
Cynthia,’ said Mr. Haggard. 

Whereupon the girl turned over the leaves of her Testament 
thoughtfully, and then read the story of the raising of Lazarus. 
She read beautifully, with feeling and understanding in every tone. 
Tears of gladness filled Joshua’s eyes as he listened. This was the 
richest reward he had ever reaped for his good works. 

When she had read her chapter, Cynthia withdrew modestly to 
her more correct sphere in the kitchen, and resumed her plain sew- 
ing by the last rays of summer daylight, while the Miss Weblings 
entertained Joshua for the rest of the evening. 

At half-past nine, quite a late hour for that feminine household, 
Joshua was invited to say an evening-prayer; and Cynthia again 
appeared at the tinkling of a small handbell which Priscilla held 
outside the door; and after the prayer, which was long and fervent, 
like all Joshua’s prayers, and personal also, glancing at his blessed 
work in this lowly handmaiden’s conversion from the paths of dark- 
ness and error, Cynthia was ordered to sing a hymn. 

She stood before them with hands meekly folded, and in a voice 
clear as a bird’s, a bright and silvery soprano, sang one of the 
favourite hymns of that particular sect—simple not unmelodious 
verses telling of the happy land beyond death’s awful river—verses 
set to a tune that had a lively lilt in it, and was hardly so sugges- 
tive of devotion as one of Mozart’s sacred numbers. 
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After the hymn Joshua was pressed to refresh himself once more 
with cowslip wine and seedy cake; and on refusing those luxuries, 
he was escorted, with a newly set candle and as much ceremony as 
a corkscrew or belfry staircase will admit, to his lavender-scented 
chamber, where the dimity draperies were starched to such a degree 
that they stood alone. 

The midsummer moon looked in at him through the diamond 
panes of his casement as he laid himself down, a little tired after a 
twenty-mile walk and the various emotions of the day. What was 
this strange feeling, too sweet for pain, too thrilling for happiness, 
which swelled his breast? What this unknown rapture which 
moved him to tears ? 

‘Thank God!’ he ejaculated involuntarily, yet scarcely knew 
what new blessing that was which moved him to such thankfulness. 
He dared not question his own thoughts. He was like one awak- 
ened out of a trance who finds himself in a land where all things are 
strange. He sank to sleep with that vague mysterious happiness in 
mind and heart, fell asleep and dreamed that he had passed into that 
happier land on the farther side of the dark river, and that the first 
to give him greeting there was Cynthia with a face like an angel’s. 


CHAPTER X. 
‘o, LET MY JOYS HAVE SOME ABIDING !’ 


Puacrip and happy, after its quiet fashion, was the Sabbath which 
followed. The scene of Joshua Haggard’s life was so rarely shifted, 
that he may be pardoned by the hearth goddess for feeling a certain 
satisfaction in finding himself away from home. The novelty of 
Sunday at Penmoyle was pleasing. It was a relief not to receive 
exactly the same greetings he had received last Sunday; not to hear 
precisely the same speeches, accompanied by the same tones and 
looks and becks and nods, and even the same oratorical flourishes 
of a stout green-cotton umbrella or a neatly-polished oak sapling; 
and a relief perhaps to the eye not to see those particular coal-scuttle 
bonnets or bottle- green spencers which adorned his own Bethel. 
The differences between Combhollow and Penmoyle were only dif- 
ferences of detail; but he felt that he was in a strange land, farther 
west, among people still more simple than his own flock, and people 
who loved him no less. 

His sermon was a success. Sixpences and shillings rattled into 
the metal platters which the smug-faced deacons, in their glossy 
Sunday coats, held at the doors of the chapel. The temple was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and handkerchiefs were used freely 
for fanning ruddy faces or for mopping perspiring foreheads, while 
peppermint lozenges and smelling-salts were interchanged among 
friends. 
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In a corner of the Miss Weblings’ narrow deal pew sat Cynthia, 
in a straw gipsy-hat, her head thrown back a little as she looked up 
at the preacher. He saw those spiritual blue eyes gazing upward— 
saw and was moved by that unknown passion of joy or pain which 
had thrilled him last night. He tried to forget that intent face— 
tried to thrust every earthly influence out of his thoughts as he 
pleaded for his Creator’s glory, for due honour to be paid to the 
Lord of heaven and earth, as he urged with warmth the duty of 
sacrifice and unselfishness upon that open-mouthed bucolic flock— 
the duty of surrendering something of earth’s enjoyments, some por- 
tion of their temporal blessings, to render homage to Him who gives 
them all. 

‘If we had a friend who was always showering gifts upon us,’ 
he urged in his familiar way, ‘should we begrudge him some small 
offering now and then in return? Should we take all and give no- 
thing? Should we not be miserly and mean if we did? Should 
we not secretly despise our own meanness, even if we contrived to 
hide it from the eyes of men? And we have a Benefactor who is 
always giving. Our sleeping and our waking, our uprising and our 
downsitting, our health, our strength, our household joys, our homes, 
our fields, our gardens,—all are gifts from Him. Shall we offer 
nothing for all these things, not even a house in which to worship 
the universal Giver of good? My brethren, the pagans, whose 
gods were foolishness, made their temples so beautiful, that the 
beauty of the tabernacle has preserved the memory of the god. Yes, 
for two thousand years these childish fables have lived in the me- 
mory of men, because those who believed them spared neither 
gold nor silver to testify to their belief. The gods of the Greeks 
were as real to the Greeks as your God is to you, and the splendour 
of their temples has remained to posterity as a testimony to the 
reality of their faith. These were foolish heathens, the children of 
darkness. Shall we, the children of light, leave nothing behind us 
upon earth to show our descendants that we too were in earnest— 
that the God of Truth has had as faithful followers as the god of 
lies ?’ 

Verse by verse he read them—commenting as he went along— 
the description of Solomon’s temple, his picturesque mind revelling 
in the gorgeousness of the record. He was asking for funds for a 
chapel, which might be built for three or four hundred pounds ; and 
as he enlarged in glowing language on the glories of that Jewish 
shrine—the carven cherubim and palm-trees and flowers overlaid 
with gold, the door-posts of olive-tree and the doors of fir, the floor 
overlaid with gold within and without, the pillars of brass and the 
chapiters of molten brass, the nets of checker-work and wreaths of 
chain-work, the lily-work and pomegranates, and that mighty sea of 
molten brass standing upon twelve sculptured oxen—his hearers 
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thought within themselves that it behoved Penmoyle to do some- 
thing ; not to be behind the Jews of old, people with hook-noses, 
and perhaps old-clothes bags and a plurality of hats, whom folks 
looked down upon nowadays. And Solomon, who at his best was 
only a Jew, had been able to build this sublime temple, nay, if 
tradition were to be credited, sent as far as Penzance for tin and 
copper ore wherewith to accomplish this great work. This moved 
them much more than any idea about the Greeks, whom they 
depictured to themselves vaguely and variously, according to their 
several imaginations. 

To Cynthia this sermon, which might have seemed trite and 
commonplace to that mordant modern intellect which, like the 
Athenian mind, spends itself wholly in going after every new orator, 
from Monsignor Capel to Moody and Sankey,—to Cynthia this 
sermon was full of colour and meaning. Of romance she knew no- 
thing ; poetry was a dark language to her, save the mute poetry of 
stars or flowers, earth’s loveliness or heaven’s sublimity. She 
had never heard fine music or seen a stage-play, except the rude 
representations of showmen at a fair; eloquence, pictures painted 
in words, were new to her, and she listened spellbound. She could 
have given you no definition of greatness, yet in her mind she was 
assured that Joshua was a great man. She thought of St. Paul 
holding a vast and adverse throng by the magic of his discourse, and 
it seemed to her no blasphemy to compare Joshua with that saint 
and apostle. Her youth, her ardour, had nothing on which to fasten 
except this ideal of a good and perfect man. She was grateful to 
her mistresses for their small kindnesses and indulgences; but she 
vaguely felt the element of ridiculousness in the little fidgety ways 
and petty particularities of these elderly damsels, and the flowers of 
her fancy did not entwine themselves around the images of Miss 
Deborah and Miss Priscilla. The garden of her young mind was a 
fertile soil, however, and the flowers that sprung there must have 
something about which to cling and blossom, so they wreathed their 
ductile tendrils round that sturdy oak Joshua. 

The afternoon was occupied by a second service, in which the 
mild exhortations of Mr. Martin had a somewhat sleepy sound to 
those who had dined heavily. Spirits weighed down by roast meat 
and potatoes, and a regretful conviction that the Sunday joint had 
been a thought too greasy, joined languidly in prayers and hymns ; 
and there was a sense of relief when the lengthy service came to a 
close, and the congregation om out of the oven-like chapel into 
the sweet fresh air. 

Several friends dropped in upon the Miss Weblings after service : 
some who had known Joshua of old, others who were eager to be 
presented to him. Mrs. Gibbs, the butcher’s wife, in her green 
watered silk, and with a gold watch—one of the few gold watches 
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known to be extant in Penmoyle—reposing on her portly side, almost 
the grandest lady in the village. Miss Toothy, from the general 
shop, who was somewhat eccentric in her attire, but reported wealthy. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pamble, tenant-farmers of some importance, occu- 
pying a square stone house on the outskirts of Penmoyle—large 
people both, and given to pomposity, as conscious that they had never 
been a day behind with the half-year’s rent, and could afford to trust 
in Providence when times were bad, having laid by a small fortune 
before the Peace. 

These filled Miss Webling’s parlour to overflowing, and taxed 
the resources of the household in the way of teapots. If Cynthia had 
been less handy, things could not have gone off so genteelly; and the 
sisters might have been lowered in the esteem of Mrs. Pamble, who 
really condescended somewhat in visiting them, by sloppy tea; but 
Cynthia contrived to have a fresh brew in the every-day crockery tea- 
pot ready to replenish that silver vessel which adorned the tray. 
She brought in the rock-cakes hot, and nestling in a clean napkin, and 
she was never behindhand with bread-and-butter of the genteelest 
thinness. 

‘ That’s a handy girl of yours, Miss Webling,’ said Mrs. Pamble 
approvingly, when the chapel and the day’s sermons and the possi- 
bilities of the building-fund had been amply discussed. 

‘ And an uncommon good-looking one too,’ added the farmer, in 
his beefy voice. ‘ You won’t. have her long, miss, I fancy; some 
of the young chaps will be wanting her to get married. These here 
pretty ones go off the hooks so soon.’ 

The spinsters bridled, taking this as in somewise a personal 
affront. They had been accounted personable in their time, they 
could have informed Mr. Pamble, though they had not gone off the 
hooks. 

‘If she’s as sensible as I give her credit for being, she'll be in 
no hurry to get married,’ replied Deborah, bridling. ‘ Single life is 
not without its advantages.’ 

Miss Webling knew that Mrs. Pamble was one of those disagree- 
able women who are as proud of having secured a husband and added 
largely to the population as if those achievements were novel and 
remarkable facts in the history of womankind. 

‘Ah, but they’re all glad to get a husband; even the sensiblest 
of them,’ chuckled the farmer. ‘ They’re all ready to say snip to 
the first as says snap. It’s a feminine failing.’ 

At which vulgar speech Mrs. Pamble and Mrs. Gibbs laughed 
until their silk gowns, or the rigorous corsets under the gowns, 
creaked ominously. 

Miss Toothy looked daggers. She had never said snip to any- 
one’s snap, and she felt that the conversation was becoming odiously 
personal. 
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‘ Of course I’m not eluding to ladies like you,’ said the farmer, 
perchance perceiving that he was on dangerous ground, and accent- 
ing his speech by a slap on Priscilla’s spare shoulder. ‘ You’ve had 
your offers and throwed over your sweethearts—you and Miss De- 
borah and Miss Toothy yonder; but servant-gals and suchlike ain’t 
so partickler. A husband’s a husband to their mind, so long as he’s 
got a hat, and ain’t blind or deaf. They wouldn’t object to his 
being dumb, I daresay, for the sake of havin’ all the talkin’.’ 

This being an old-established joke, everybody except Joshua 
laughed heartily. 

‘She’s got very uncommon-coloured hair, that gal of yours, 
Miss Webling,’ said Mrs. Pamble. ‘I don’t know as I call it 
pretty for a young woman, though it’s very winning in a baby. My 
Jimmy has hair just that colour; and when he’s naughty it goes 
more against me to slap him than it does the dark-haired ones— 
he’s got such an innercent look with him. But I think flaxen hair’s 
rather too simple-like for a young woman; it gives her a foolish 
look.’ 

‘What matter looks if she is not foolish ?’ said Joshua almost 
sternly. ‘If you can bring up your daughters to be as sensible 
and as pious as that servant-girl, you will be a happy woman, Mrs. 
Pamble; and if God makes them as lovely, pray to Him to give 
them hearts as pure and minds as innocent as hers.’ 

From any one else such freedom of speech would have offended 
the farmer’s wife; but she had come to see Joshua as a great 
preacher, and one must expect hard sayings from prophets and pri- 
vileged persons of that kind. She only sniffed dubiously, and looked 
at her watch, a homely silver one, which compared disadvantageously 
with that shining golden timekeeper pendent from Mrs. Gibbs’s 
waistband. 

‘I’m afraid we must be going,’ said Mrs. Pamble, as if loth 
to pronounce a sentence which must naturally afflict the company. 
‘There’s the dairy never gets properly looked after unless I’m 
standing behind that girl of mine.’ 

‘ Ah,’ grunted Mr. Pamble, ‘ you women can do nothing without 
a loto’ cackle. Missusses and maids is pretty much alike. There’s 
so much scolding goes on in the dairy I wonder it don’t turn the 
milk; no need for rennet, I should think, where there’s women’s 
tongues.’ 

‘It isn’t the women that sit arguing about nothing for three 
hours at a stretch in a public-house,’ observed Mrs. Pamble, as she 
drew her white Paisley shawl across her robust shoulders, and skew- 
ered it on her breast with a large mosaic brooch representing St. 
Peter’s at Rome; and after this home-thrust, she rose to depart, 
the farmer meekly following. 

These magnates of the land being gone, after leave-takings at 
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once friendly and ceremonious, Miss Toothy discovered that she was 
wanted at home, having promised her girl an evening out; and Mrs. 
Gibbs pronounced herself pledged to her domestic in the like manner. 
So there was a clearance of the smart little parlour, and the Miss 
Weblings folded their hands and leaned back in their chairs, feeling 
as exhausted after this unwonted assembly asa lady of fashion when 
her reception of three or four hundred of the upper ten thousand is 
over, and life’s green curtain falls on the social comedy. 

‘I hope I was polite to them all, Priscilla,’ said Deborah some- 
what anxiously ; ‘ but I felt a little confused in my head by their all 
dropping in together. I’m afraid Miss Toothy might feel herself 
passed over. She’s rather hard to draw out; and the Pambles are 
so lively.’ 

‘Miss Toothy hasn’t seen much company,’ replied Priscilla ex- 
cusingly. ‘ You can’t expect her to be very conversable. But she’s 
a great reader, and knows more about politics and the Royal Family 
than anybody in Penmoyle. She has friends in London that send 
her a newspaper every week; and she’s got some nice books too, 
Mr. Haggard; she lent me the Romance of the Forest last winter, 
and I read it aloud to Debbie in the long evenings. I don’t see 
any harm in a good novel once in a way, if you take your time over 
it, and don’t loll by the fireside half the day, poking your nose into 
a book and letting your house go to rack and ruin.’ 

‘I have forbidden my daughter to read novels,’ replied Joshua, 
finding himself thus directly appealed to, ‘lest the unrealities she 
would find in them should give her a false picture of life, and en- 
courage her to form baseless hopes or foolish desires. But when she 
is married and the mother of a family she may seek amusement for 
an evening hour in some innocent fiction, and be none the worse for 
it. And, of course, at your discreet age, Miss Priscilla, an appeal 
to the imagination can do no harm.’ 

‘ There never was a more particular man than my father,’ said 
Deborah. ‘He couldn’t abide the sight of a book, when once his 
children had learned to read, except the Bible on Sundays and Dr. 
Watts’s Hymns. He said books about a place were just an en- 
couragement to idleness, and that as long as women had the use of 
their hands they ought never to waste time in reading. Yet, you 
see, Priscilla and me wouldn’t be as independent as we are if Pro- 
vidence hadn’t given us a taste for learning.’ 

Joshua bowed assent. He had been somewhat wearied by the 
tea-drinking, the fulsome compliments which Mrs. Gibbs and Mrs. 
Pamble had paid him, the stuffy atmosphere of the parlour smelling 
of toast and bread-and-butter. He was yearning for a breath of 
fresh air. 

‘I think I’ll take a turn in that neat little garden of yours,’ 
he said, as if asking permission of the sisters, who both had a 
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drowsy look, and regarded him blinkingly, like owls in a zoological 
collection. 

‘Do, dear Mr. Haggard; and try and get an appetite for your 
supper. You made a very poor dinner.’ 

It was a minor duty of hospitality with the Miss Weblings to 
pretend to think that their guests had fared badly, just as it was 
the major duty to press the viands upon a visitor’s consideration 
until he was so obliging as to over-eat himself. 

There was no way of reaching the garden save through the 
kitchen, so to the kitchen Joshua went. The door at the end of 
the narrow little passage stood open, and the westward-fronting 
casement was shining like a jewel at the end of the vista. The 
kitchen was newly swept and garnished; no sign of unwashed tea- 
things or broken victuals ; the polished grate winking and twinkling 
in the red light from a neat little fire; the red-brick floor spotless 
as if it were a floor in a picture; every pot and pan arranged with 
the grace that belongs to perfect order ; a dark-brown jug of roses 
and seringa on the window-sill; but the figure Joshua had expected 
to see by the casement was not there. Cynthia had gone for a walk, 
he thought ; had gone to meet and mingle with those other hand- 
maidens whose privilege it was to enjoy a Sabbath-evening ramble ; 
perhaps to keep company—odious phrase—with some rural swain. 
The idea was repulsive to him. It seemed to him that there was 
pollution in such contact. 

He went through the tiny scullery and out into the garden, 
which he had surveyed from the window that midsummer evening 
just a year ago when he bade Cynthia good-bye. There was not 
much to admire in the garden, perhaps, save for those eyes which 
are in the habit of looking at all rustic things as pictures, and which 
can see a study in brown in an old well and an empty bucket, or a 
nocturne in purple and gold in a cottage thatch steeped in moon- 
light. To Joshua, whose only experience of landscape-painting had 
been derived from tea-trays, that sloping bit of garden seemed com- 
monplace enough ; even for politeness’ sake he would not have gone 
so far as to say that he thought it pretty, and yet it charmed him 
somehow ; there was a beauty in this vulgar rusticity which he felt, 
although he could not recognise or understand it. The picture of 
grassplot and flower-bed and crooked old apple-trees spreading their 
gray branches against the yellow sky; the sweet-pea hedge, the 
stocks, the sweet-williams, the blush-roses, the thymy potherbs ; the 
little thatched shed for the pig yonder in an angle of the hawthorn 
hedge ; the steep bank where the strawberries grew,—the homely 
charm of this picture crept into his heart unawares. He walked 
slowly across the little grassplot, where a self-sufficing bantam was 
pecking at imaginary worms in dignified solitude ; he ascended the 
narrow path, which had been cut into steps where the slope was 
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steepest ; and on the higher ground by the hedge discovered Cynthia 
standing by the pigsty, and actually exchanging endearments with 
the pig, whose black head lolled across the edge of his sty, and 
who expressed the gratification he derived from having his ears 
pulled in a series of confidential grunts. 

‘I thought you had gone for a walk, Cynthia,’ said Mr. Hag- 

ard. 
, ‘No, sir. I go across the fields sometimes, and as far as the 
copse’—pointing to a dark waving line against the sunset—‘ and 
gather a bunch of wild flowers, when the ladies give me leave.’ 

‘ You go with your friends, I suppose ; some of the young women 
in service here ?’ 

‘No, sir. I have no friends except my mistresses.’ 

‘ And no sweetheart, Cynthia ?’ 

‘No,’ she answered, with a curious little smile. 

What a relief it was to find that her girlish fancy had not ideal- 
ised some boor ! 

‘ Ah, the time will come when you will begin to think of a sweet- 
heart, I daresay ; but I’m glad it hasn’t come yet. I am going 
for a stroll across the fields, as far as that wood, perhaps. Will 
you come with me, and show me where your wild flowers grow ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And are you quite happy here, Cynthia ?’ asked Joshua, when 
they had walked a little way. There were sheep in the meadow, and 
the sheep-bell was ringing with a pleasant sound in the twilight. 

‘Yes, sir; quite happy; most of all when you come here.’ 

‘ That is not often, Cynthia,’ he answered, his dark eyes soften- 
ing to tenderness as they looked at her. Why did she say these 
things in her thoughtless innocence, and why should words so simple, 
a mere childish expression of grateful affection, set his heart beating ? 

‘No,’ answered Cynthia; ‘it isn’t often you come, sir. But 
it is something to think of, and something to remember.’ 

_ *I cannot tell you what pleasure your progress has given me,’ 
said Joshua gravely, but with a tenderness in his voice that was 
quite involuntary. ‘I have thought of you often in the year that 
has gone, and have supplicated for you in my prayers every day of 
my life. But I never hoped to reap so rich a harvest. I never 
thought God would reward me so bounteously—to find your intelli- 
gence so bright, your heart so pious, your conduct so exemplary. 
It is very sweet to me ; sweeter than words can say.’ 

There was a mist before his eyes as he looked away to the 
broken line of wood yonder, not trusting himself to look at his 
protégée. 

‘ Could I do less than strive hard to learn what you wished me 
to learn, sir?’ asked Cynthia. ‘Can I ever forget what you have 
done for me? I was a heathen, as bad as those poor creatures the 
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missionary told us about last winter. I was left outside in the dark- 
ness. I must have gone to the habitation of the lost but for you. 
I pray for you night and day; but my prayers are so little, they 
can never repay you. I wish I could be your servant, that I might 
work my fingers to the bone to prove my gratitude. I pray for you, 
I think of you, I dream of you sometimes; and I see your face all 
shining, with a glory upon it, like neat s when the wicked Jews 
stoned him.’ 

‘Foolish dreams, my dear. I am ie saint nor hero; only 
a common man, with all our common infirmities; prone to sin when 
tempted, and chiefly blest in having led a life exempt from tempta- 
tion to do wrong. Providence has been very good to me, Cynthia ; 
my lines have been cast in pleasant places. I have never known 
hardships or ill-usage as you have, poor fragile child. No dark 
shadow has ever fallen across my path.’ 

‘It would be hard if you had sorrows to bear, sir; you who are 
so good,’ said Cynthia. ‘ Miss Priscilla has told me about you: 
how you used to preach to the rough miners—men almost as wild 
as savages—and how their hearts were melted; how you used to 
walk many miles and suffer hardships, for the sake of doing good 
and teaching God’s word, when you had a comfortable home, where 
you might have stayed if you had chosen. She told me that you 
offended your father by field-preaching, and that you were likely to 
have lost all the money he had to leave you, yet you never gave way. 
Was not that being a hero ?’ 

‘No, my dear; it was only being steadfast. The man who is 
without steadfastness will neither do good to others nor to himself. 
I saw that there were waste lands to be made ready for harvest, and 
I put my hand to the plough. God gave me health and strength, 
and love of the work. It would have gone much harder with me to 
stay at home behind my father’s counter than to bear the worst 
hardships that ever befell me in my wanderings.’ 

‘Yes, I can understand that,’ said the girl, looking up at him 
full of enthusiasm ; ‘that is because you are good and great. It 
was sweeter to you to help others than to be happy yourself. Every 
soul snatched from darkness and death was a rich harvest. Some 
of those you have saved are in heaven now. How sweet it must 
be for you to think that they are pleading for you at the throne of 
God !’ 

‘My dear child, you let your affection carry you too far. I 
have but done a humble share of a great work; I only tread in the 
footsteps of greater men who have gone before. I am but one of 
many.’ 

‘ The Bible does not say that,’ replied Cynthia. ‘ ‘‘ The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few.” ’ 

‘ That was in the beginning, Cynthia, when God’s light was but 
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dawning on the darkness of this world. The prayer has been heard, 
and the labourers now are many. Let us pray that they may labour 
aright. You have a lively and ardent mind, my dear; God grant it 
may never be led astray. For a nature so fervent, so ready to ad- 
mire and believe, an evil world is full of snares and springes ; but 
so long as you are content to remain at Penmoyle with our kind 
friends, I feel assured you will be safe and happy. The life is some- 
what monotonous, I daresay, but I hope you will not grow weary 
of it.’ 

‘I shall have your coming to look forward to,’ said Cynthia. 

‘And perhaps in time, if vou advance steadily with your edu- 
cation, the Miss Weblings will let you teach in the school; and by 
and by, as they get into years, they may give you the entire manage- 
ment of their pupils; and you will be doing a holy and useful work, 
and occupying an important place in your little world. So you see, 
Cynthia, you have something better than domestic service to look 
forward to, if you go on improving yourself.’ 

‘I shall try to do that, to please you,’ replied Cynthia. ‘I 
never forget anything you say tome. I think I could tell you every 
word you have said, from the time you first spoke to me on the 
common.’ 

Joshua was silent. There are some emotions whose ineffable 
sweetness is akin to pain—there are thrilling moments in which the 
soul burns with a rapture that is almost agony. How was he to 
construe these innocent expressions of regard, these little gushes of 
grateful feeling? Could they, did they, mean something warmer 
than regard, something deeper than gratitude ? 

They had crossed a couple of meadows and come td the edge of 
the copse by this time. It was only a narrow strip of wood, pine- 
trees for the most part, dividing one farm from another—a ragged 
edge of wilderness upon the skirts of cultivation and fertility; but 
to Joshua, that Sabbath evening, it was solemn as that darksome 
dell Dante walked in—a forest full of mystery and mystic awe. He 
eould scarcely see his companion’s face under the pine-trees. It was 
shadowy as the face of a spirit. 

‘It is too late to find any flowers,’ said Cynthia; ‘ but this was 
a lovely place in the spring. There were violets and wild crocuses, 
and bluebells and wind flowers. There are rabbits too; look—do 
you see them flashing past that dark-red trunk yonder ?’ 

Joshua was too preoccupied in spirit to look at rabbits. He 
walked with his head bent, his hands clasping his stout oak stick, 
his lips tightly drawn, as if he were trying to solve some problem. 
One might suppose that he had forgotten the existence of his com- 
panion. 

He was putting curious questions to himself: ‘If I were so 
foolish—if I, who have thought myself so strong, should be weak 
Turep Serres, Vou. IX. F.8. Von. XXIX. D 
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enough to lay down my life at this girl’s feet, to set all my hopes 
on her, to give her the rest of my days—would there be any going 
backward in such an act? Is it sinful to love her for her youth and 
her beauty, her sweet tones and looks and fond winning ways? Is 
the attraction that draws me to her despite myself sensual or devilish, 
a snare of Satan set to catch me in my pride, or is the charm as 
innocent as it seems to me to-night? God enlighten me and give 
me grace to be wise; for, whether it be for good or ill, I love her.’ 

Silver arrows of pale summer moonlight pierced the feathery 
pine-branches, evening’s breath crept through the wood with a plain- 
tive sound that was half whisper, haM sigh. It was time that Joshua 
and his companion should go back to the white cottage yonder on 
the lower ground across the meadows. 

‘It is getting late, sir,’ said Cynthia; ‘the ladies will be want- 
ing me.’ 

‘ Yes, Cynthia; but I have a question to ask before we go. Soon 
after daybreak to-morrow I shall be on my way home—for I mean 
to walk the best part of the way—and then, unless you wish, I shall 
not see you for a year—perhaps never again; for who can tell how 
your mind may change in a year ?” 

‘It can never change so as to forget your goodness, sir.’ 

‘Child, you make too much of my goodness. What I did for 
you I would have done for the lowest, the ugliest, a leper standing 
outside the gate and crying, Unclean, unclean! I would have gathered 
a weed by the wayside, my dear, and cared for it as truly as I cared 
for the flower. But God chose that I should gather the fairest 
flower that ever grew in His earthly garden, and keep and cherish 
it to adorn His heavenly paradise. And this sweet flower, unawares, 
has grown very dear to me. Cynthia, in your childlike gratitude 
you have said many words of which perchance you have not weighed 
the meaning. You have spoken lightly out of the innocence of your 
mind, but your words have gone deep into my heart. You have 
talked of being my servant, of working for me all the days of my 
life. Look up at me, love, with those sweet eyes; look at me, 
my cherished one, my darling, with the straight look that goes 
from soul to soul, and tell me if you could love me well enough to 
be my wife—love me well enough to live with me, and be a part of 
my life, the blessedest, brightest, fairest part of life, all that this 
earth holds for me of human happiness. I have given my daughter 
to her lover; henceforth I hold the second place in her heart. O 
Lord, let me have something that shall be all my own! Ihave tasted 
but little of temporal joys; I have given my hopes and desires 
for others. Before age creeps on, before my day is done, let me 
have something on which to pour forth my treasure of earthly love ; 
let me be blessed like Abraham and Thy chosen ones of old, in the 
sacred joys of home. Child, child, it is the cry of a strong man’s 
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heart that goes forth to thee. Answer, and answer faithfully. Do 
you love me well enough to be my wife ?” 

He held her in his arms, held her to his heart, looking down 
into her eyes. They had both grown accustomed to the half light 
of the wood by this time, and saw each other’s faces very clearly; 
hers looking upward, pale, earnest, full of sweetness and a rapturous 
content, as of one in sight of her earthly heaven ; his whitened with 
suppressed feeling, the mouth firmly set, the eyes grave and sombre. 

‘ Answer, love, answer; and as God sees us here in this wood, 
under this evening sky, answer truly.’ 

‘I love you well enough to be your slave,’ she said in a low 
voice—‘ well enough to serve you barefoot and in chains, and to be 
made happy by one kindly look from your eyes. I could never be 
your equal—could never feel myself good enough to sit by your side, 
to be called by your name; but I love you with all my heart and 
strength and mind, as I have been taught to love God. Here, on 
my knees, saviour, protector, friend, I give you my love, my life, 
myself.’ 

She slipped from his breast to his feet before he was aware, and 
knelt there with clasped hands, looking up at him—a lovely image 
of devotion. 

‘Not at my feet, but next my heart, dearest,’ he cried, raising 
her from that humble posture. ‘ You have made me happy beyond 
my measure of earthly blessedness. If I could have known, when 
the path seemed most difficult, that behind the curtain of long years 
God held this joy in store for me, it would have been like a star 
shining on me, and beckoning me on. How light all present labours, 
all present perplexities would have seemed, measured against this 
reward !’ 

The moon shone full on the face lying on his breast. Purity, 
innocence, truth, a humble childlike love, were written there—love 
so blended with reverence that it had something devotional in its 
character. Why should the young heart ever change or fall away 
from affection so pure in its beginning, so holy in its growth? Why, 
indeed, save for the reason spoken of by the Prophet: ‘The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked: who can 
know it ?’ 

A moment never to be forgotten—a solemn crisis in life’s his- 
tory to be remembered with awe in all the years to come—a moment 
in which earth and earthly things seem to fall away, and spirit speaks 
to spirit. 

They went back through the dewy fields together, Cynthia’s hand 
in Joshua’s—the hand which was his own henceforward—a symbol of 
their life-long union. The sheep were running about the field, and 
the bell ringing. The church-clock struck nine with a sonorous 
knell, like the bell of Time counting the measure of man’s years. 
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A little while, a little while, and the end shall come. While your 
heart beats so passionately, while your hopes build so boldly, while 
your fancy makes palaces and earthly paradises to dwell in, time is 
passing, and the end is at hand. Life is but a journey, and the 
home where you are happiest is only an inn, from which you must be 
gone to-morrow. 


‘ Dear heart alive!’ cried Deborah, waking from her gentle nap 
to find herself in darkness; ‘ what’s become of Cynthia, and why 
hasn’t she brought candles and the supper-tray ? We must have been 
asleep ever so long.’ 

‘ The heat quite overcame me,’ said Priscilla, ‘and Mr. Pamble 
is so noisy; his coarse jokes and loud vulgar laugh gave me the 
headache. I’m afraid Mr. Haggard must have been shocked with 
him.’ 

‘I could see it in his face,’ replied Deborah. 

Cynthia came in with a pair of mould candles in shining brass 
candlesticks and snuffer-tray to match. Joshua followed, grave of 
countenance, and paler than usual. 

‘ How tired you look, dear Mr. Haggard!’ cried Priscilla. ‘I’m 
afraid the sermon this morning and those noisy Pambles have wearied 
you. You must have a glass of cowslip wine this minute ; it’s very 
reviving.’ 

Joshua consented, absently, to be revived, and sipped the home- 
made nectar with a dreamy look, while the sisters watched him curi- 
ously. He looked like one whose spirit has detached itself tempo- 
rarily from the flesh. The body was there, but the eyes saw not, the 
lips spoke not; it was a mere automatic body. 

‘I’m afraid he’s ill,’ whispered Priscilla to Deborah, ‘ and not a 
drop of brandy in the house.’ 

Joshua looked up presently, and saw two pairs of affrighted eyes 
gazing at him as at a spectre. 

‘I am ready to read and pray with you, dear friends, at the close 
of this peaceful day,’ he said. 

‘It has been a day that will be remembered in Penmoyle for 
many a year to come,’ exclaimed the ardent Priscilla. 

In the placid monotony of her life the advent of such a man as 
Joshua made an event of mark. She was not likely to forget his 
rare appearances in that remote village. She had indeed cherished 
his image for these fifteen years past—ever since his widowhood made 
it a lawful thing to worship him with a more individual regard than 
that reverent affection which the flock gives its shepherd. 

Joshua opened his pocket Bible, and read the second chapter of 
Ruth ; Cynthia seated meekly in her accustomed place by the door. 
In his commentary on the text he spoke of that instinct of the heart 
which has been called love at first sight, but which is rather an 
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inspiration, a divine prompting of the spirit, which leads man to 
his fittest helpmate. He touched tenderly on the favour which the 
gentle Moabitess found in the sight of the stranger; how his heart 
went forth to her at the very first, even before his servants had told 
him her pathetic story. He dwelt on the blessedness of such an 
union, and how God had crowned this marriage with richest honour, 
His chosen servant David being descended from this stem. 

Priscilla wept copiously, her sentimental soul moved deeply by 
Joshua’s discourse; and after he had said his evening prayer, she 
approached him with a little gush of rapture, and exclaimed : 

‘Dear Mr. Haggard, it has been my privilege often to hear you 
eloquent, but your words were never so melting as they have been 
to-night. The hardest heart must have shed tears,’ added Miss 
Priscilla, too enthusiastic to care for anatomical truth. 

Joshua blushed ; yes, through the dark clear skin there glowed 
an actual blush, as he looked at the Miss Weblings almost sheep- 
ishly. 

‘I thought that tender story would win your sympathy,’ he said; 
‘and I am glad, for I want you to look with added favour upon my 
Ruth.’ 

He put his arm round Cynthia and drew her to his side. The 
fair-haired child nestled there, looking up at her mistresses half shyly, 
half proudly. 

‘What!’ cried Priscilla, with a shrill scream; ‘you don’t 
mean—’ 

‘I am like Boaz,’ he said; ‘I have no need to tarry any longer 
in doubtfulness of my own heart. This damsel has found grace in 
mine eyes, albeit she is a stranger. Heaven gave her to me that 
summer-day, on Springfield Common. Heaven has given me new 
thoughts and new hopes since I have known her. I am more blessed 
in having found her than if all the riches of all the mines in Corn- 
wall had been poured into my lap. God give me grace to love 
and cherish her, and to make the life she has trusted to me happy.’ 
_ € You are going to marry that child!’ cried Priscilla, plucking at 
the velvet circlet on her brow in the wild agitation of the moment. 
‘You, a sober serious man of forty and upwards, a chit younger 
than your daughter !’ 

‘If I am not too old to find a place in her heart, I care not how 
young she is. It will be all the sweeter duty to protect and cherish 
her.’ 

Priscilla cast away her velvet head-band, reckless of the little 
mourning brooch, with her father’s silver hairs behind a tiny square 
of crystal, which confined it on her intellectual brow. She looked 
wildly round the best parlour, gave a stifled shriek, a gurgle or two, 
flung herself on the chintz-covered sofa, grasping the hard bolster 
convulsively in her agony, and went into vehement hysterics. 
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She lay there gurgling and choking, with occasional bursts of 
shrill laughter, for the next ten minutes, while cold water was 
sprinkled over her head and face, to the detriment of her Sunday 
toilet and the sofa-cover. 

‘You shouldn’t have told her quite so suddenly,’ said Deborah, 
somewhat ashamed of this emotional display. ‘ She has such a mind. 
The shock has been too much for her. She hasn’t had such a fit of 
hysterics since father died.’ 

Priscilla recovered sufficiently to be led up the corkscrew stair- 
case, and before departing cast a piteous look at the minister. 

‘I should be the last to fling a shadow on your happiness,’ she 
said, ‘ but I thought you’d never marry again. I thought your mind 
was lifted above it ; or that if you did, it would be some one of a suit- 
able age, and with a mind fit to mate with yours. But the human 
heart is a mystery.’ 

And with a strangled sob Priscilla drooped her disordered head 
upon her sister’s shoulder, and suffered herself to be assisted up the 
corkscrew staircase, an operation which occasioned some bumping 
of heads and rapping of elbows at awkward turns in the stair. 

This was the beginning of evils that came out of Joshua Haggard’s 
second marriage ; an event in the life of man to which his kindred 
in particular and his friends in general are especially apt to take 
objection ; and yet the responsibility of the act is all his, and the 
good or ill thereof is a cup which his lips alone can drink. Whether 
he chains himself to a fury who shall make his days and nights 
miserable, or wins to his side an angel who shall shed upon his 
pathway the sunshine of domestic bliss, and make his progress to 
the grave pleasant as a noontide ramble through a rose-garden, it is 
he who shall pay the penalty of a foolish choice or reap the reward of 
@ wise one. 
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THE ETON TRADITION 


In a recently-published volume of great interest, now lying before 
me, the Poetical Works of Laman Blanchard, with a Memoir by 
Blanchard Jerrold, I find in the biographical notice a remark well 
worth weighing in itself, and peculiarly apposite to the subject on 
which I have a few observations to make here. Early in 1844 
Blanchard contemplated, it seems, a book on the boyhood of emi- 
nent men—an idea which it is much to be regretted he never carried 
into execution, and which would have fared infinitely better at 
his hands than it eventually did under the auspices of Mr. Edgar 
—and addressed a letter to the late Lord Lytton, then Sir Edward 
Bulwer, asking for some hints and suggestions. In reply Bulwer 
sent him a series of admirably-fruitful notes, which Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold has done well to include in his memoir. ‘ The contrast,’ 
writes Bulwer, ‘between the boyhood of Pitt and Fox is worth 
touching on. The one so thoroughly the lonely, the other the 
social boy ; each embodying the vices and virtues of home education 
and public.’ That the foundation of Fox’s passion for gambling was 
laid before he left Eton there is no doubt; on the other hand, that 
process was by no means completed exclusively at Eton. Fox 
during his holidays, and when a mere child, was allowed the same 
liberty, the same license, was introduced to the same scenes, as a 
man of the world. There was one thing for which Fox may be said 
to have been indebted to Eton, and to Eton alone. He thoroughly 
caught the literary inspiration of the place. If he plunged in its 
schoolboy excesses, he never failed to drink more or less deeply of 
its Pierian well; and unless Eton had satisfied the taste which 
she instilled, Fox would have been without what was the enduring 
solace of his lifetime, and his character would lack that halo of 
brightness and grace with which it is and will remain encircled. 
It is the preéminently distinguishing characteristic of Eton that she 
has always possessed the power of attaching to herself the affections 
of her true alumni through all the vicissitudes of their after-exist- 
ence, with a constancy that has seldom varied, and with a fervour 
that almost amounts to passion. Fox was never free from the tra- 
ditions of her influence ; he never lost the enthusiasm of his boy- 
hood. 

The experiences of the Whig statesman might be further illus- 
trated through a long succession of Eton worthies. Only one or 
two instances need here be taken. ‘Eton,’ writes Sir Edward 
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Creasy, in his Mminent Etonians—which is the most complete 
work of its kind, and a new edition of which Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus have done well to announce, just as Messrs. Williams’s 
‘Eton Portrait Gallery’ is in many respects the most conveniently 
compendious—‘ has never seen within her walls a more accomplished 
gentleman, in the best sense of the word, or a more judicious ruler, 
than she received in 1625, when Sir Henry Wotton became her pro- 
vost.’ In one of the prettiest bends of the Thames, about a quarter 
of a mile below the college, is or was an ancient eel-fishery, called 
Black Pots. Here Wotton and Walton, one of whose heroes Wotton 
was, used to fish and talk. ‘Angling,’ he (Wotton) would say, 
‘was an employment for his idle time, which was then not idly spent, 
for angling was, after a tedious study, a rest to his mind, a cheerer 
of his spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a moderator of passions, a procurer of contentedness.’ And here it 
was, with all the associations which the place must have suggested 
fall and fresh upon him, that Walton composed the panegyric upon 
his academic friend, that constitutes one of the most exquisite pas- 
sages in his own delightful work. It would be impossible to find 
the sentiment of a deep and reverent affection for the alma mater 
of boyhood expressed in language more graceful or better chosen 
than Sir Henry employs. ‘ How useful,’ he writes, ‘ was that advice 
of a holy monk, who persuaded his friend to perform his customary 
devotions in a constant place, because in that place we usually meet 
with those thoughts which possessed us at our last being there! And 
I find it experimentally true that, at my now being at that school, 
the seeing that very place where I sate when a boy occasioned me 
to remember those very thoughts of my youth which then possessed 
me—sweet thoughts, indeed, that promised my growing years nume- 
rous pleasures without mixture of cares, and those to be enjoyed when 
time (which I therefore thought slow-paced) had changed my youth 
into manhood. . . . I saw there a succession of boys using the same 
recreations, and questionless possessed with the same thoughts. 
Thus one generation succeeds another, both in their lives, recrea- 
tions, hopes, fears, and deaths.’ A visit to Winchester was the 
cause of these remarks, but they very exactly interpret the feelings 
which sway the mind of many an old Etonian. 

Coming to more recent times, the two alumni of Eton who have 
given the most eloquent expression to their love for the school are the 
Marquis of Wellesley and the Rev. John Moultrie, the latter of whom 
died little more than two years ago. Lord Wellesley may claim to rank 
as the most finished Latin scholar—using the expression as it was un- 
derstood in the prescientific days, when scholarship meant an appre- 
ciation and mastery of the genius of the language, the faculty of 
reproducing both its spirit and its form, and not merely an acquaint- 
ance with derivations and roots—whom Eton has ever produced. 
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Mr. Disraeli, speaking of Eton boys, has said in Coningsby that at 
school friendship is a passion. The feeling of Lord Wellesley through- 
out his whole life for Eton merits no weaker name. He always 
dwelt upon its memories; he perpetuated in practice the accomplish- 
ments which he had learned there; thus giving another proof that 
devotion to the Muses of classical literature is not inconsistent with 
the most vigilant and earnest attention to the engrossing demands 
of statesmanship and administration. He lies buried in the college 
chapel, in accordance with his especial request, and the tablet above 
his tomb is inscribed with the Latin lines which he composed, and 
in which the last aspiration of his life is contained : 
‘ Fortune rerumque vagis exercitus undis, 
In gremium redeo serus, Etona, tuum : 
Magna sequi, summzque minari culmina fame, 
Et purum antique lucis adire jubar, 
Auspice te didici puer, atque in limine vit 
Ingenuas vere laudis amare vias. 
Si qua meum vote decursa gloria nomen 
Auxerit, aut si quis nobilitarit honos, 
Muneris, Alma, tui est ; altrix da terra sepulchrum, 
Supremam lachrymam da, memoremque mei.’ 


Six weeping willows, which stand in different parts of the Playing- 
fields, were planted as memorials of the illustrious author of these 
lines—the thought and diction of which alike defy criticism—and in 
full command of a view that he particularly admired there has been 
erected a bench. With what Wellesley has written in Latin there 
may be compared a stanza from a very beautiful and pathetic poem 
by John Moultrie in English—Moultrie, the collaborateur of Praed 
in the Etonian—of whose poem, Godiva, when read aloud to him 
by George Hardinge, Gifford, editor of the Quarterly Review, re- 
marked: ‘If that young Moultrie writes prose as well as he writes 
poetry, I shall be glad to hear from him.’ 

‘There is no feature in her fair domain 

Which of decay or change displays a trace, 

No charm of hers but doth undimn’d remain. 

Eton! my boyhood’s blest abiding place, 

The old expression lingers on thy face ; 


The spirit of past days unquench’d is there, 
While all things else are changed and changing everywhere!’ 


Before the question is asked and answered, What are the elements 
of which ‘ the Eton tradition’ is composed, and how has this tradi- 
tion in time past been maintained ? it will not be amiss to make a 
few remarks on the history of the school, deriving our materials from 
the various volumes which have been lately published onthe subject, 
and of which Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s work is perhaps the most conve- 
nient and complete. As for its founder, ‘ pious Henry’ VI., what 
need is there to speak of him? The more important fact to note 
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is that ‘the King’s College of our Lady of Eton, beside Wyndsor,’ 
to which the royal charter was granted in 1441, does not possess 
the antiquity which is sometimes claimed for it, and must, both as 
regards age and originality, yield the palm to Winchester. Both as 
regards the management of the college-buildings and the school 
curriculum, Eton was very much a copy of Winchester. The first 
head-master of Eton, William of Waynflete, was an importation 
from Winchester. With him came five fellows, four clerks, thirty- 
five scholars, whose qualifications are, according to the statute, 
verbally identical with those of Winchester. A solemn instrument 
of alliance, the ‘ Amicabilis Concordia,’ was employed the year after 
the foundation of Eton, for the purpose of uniting it in the bonds of 
an everlasting alliance with Winchester. The two societies, it is 
set forth in this document, were to be ‘one in spirit and intent, 
though divided in locality,’ and were to be pledged for ever to a 
mutua et perpetua caritas. When the triumph of the house of 
York over Lancaster was complete, the very existence of Eton was 
imperilled. Edward attempted to merge the school in the College 
of St. George at Windsor, and obtained a bull to that effect from 
Pius II. Provost Westbury, however, who won from his patriotic 
policy the name of the Camillus of Eton, offered a resistance so 
determined that the bull was annulled. When the wars between 
the White and Red Roses were at an end, Eton received an access 
of prosperity and prestige. Hitherto her educational apparatus and 
domestic accommodation were only calculated for the seventy founda- 
tion scholars. Somewhere about 1465 ‘sons of the nobility and 
of powerful persons, special friends and benefactors to the college,’ 
were admitted up to the number of twenty. These oppidan scholars, 
some of whom resided within and others outside the precincts of 
the college, were, as at Winchester, divided into two classes— 
generosarum jilii commensales and simple commensales ; the former 
the equivalent of the ‘gentlemen commoners,’ the latter of the 
‘commoners’ at Oxford. The first of these oppidans of whom any- 
thing is known is William Paston, andthe Paston letters contain an 
epistle addressed by him to his eldest brother, which mutatis mutan- 
dis is very much the same style of composition that an Eton boy 
might address to his brother now: that is to say, he thanks him 
for a ‘ tip’ and a present in fruit, and rebuts a charge of extravagance 
which seems to have been brought against him. He confesses, 
however, to having done what Eton boys are too cynical and pre- 
maturely blasés to do now: he has fallen in love, and he meditates 
matrimony. The matter-of-fact way in which the lad speaks of the 
object of his affections is very curious. The name of the young 
ladyis Margaret Alborow; ‘the age of her is by all likelihood eighteen 
or nineteen years at the farthest ; and as for the money and plate, it 
is ready whenever she were wedded ; but as for the livelihood I trow 
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not till after the mother’s decease: but I cannot tell you for very 
certain, but you may know by inquiry. But as for her beauty, 
judge you that when you see her. Ifso be that you take the labour, 
especially behold her hands; for an if it be as it is told me, she is 
disposed to be thick.’ 

It was not till the school had been in existence nearly a century 
that Eton acquired a national reputation, under the head-mastership 
of Richard Coxe. Coxe, who was subsequently deacon of Christ 
Church, and who somewhat scandalised the members of that illus- 
trious society by being the first head of it who brought a wife to 
live within its walls, educated more than one boy who after- 
wards became famous; notably Haddon, master in succession of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Magdalen College, Oxford, and the 
chief champion of classical scholarship at its revival in England. 
Coxe was followed by the energetic and better-known Nicholas 
Udall, said by Haddon to be ‘the best schoolmaster and the greatest 
beater of our day.’ Thomas Tusser, also his pupil, has recorded 
much the same opinion of him in some familiar lines. But Dr. Udall 
came, in the words of the old chronicle, ‘ near to losing his place,’ 
and according to another account absolutely lost it, on a charge of 
complicity with two of his scholars in stealing the college plate. 

The daily regimen of Eton boys at this time was the same 
as at Winchester, and was marked by a severe simplicity that forms 
an emphatic contrast to the life led by the Etonian at the present 
day. They rose at five; said their prayers in Latin, and antiphonally, 
while dressing ; made their own beds and swept their own rooms. 
At six the under-master came into school, read prayers, and the 
day’s work began; work lasted with no interruption to nine. No 
such meal as breakfast seems to have been known. Prayers were 
again read at ten, and at eleven came dinner. From twelve to 
three came school again; school once more from four to five, and 
supper between six and seven. At eight the scholars were marched 
off to bed. The allowance of play to work in the programme was, 
it will be perceived, altogether disproportionate ; and according to 
the old account the Eton scholars of the sixteenth century ought 
to have been very dull boys indeed. ‘ Bounds’ were very strictly 
kept. Only on the 1st of May, if the weather was fine—there 
was a special warning not to wet their feet—Mr. Lucas Collins tells 
us that the boys were allowed to go to the woods and gather 
the green boughs to deck their chambers. On the great fes- 
tivals of the Church they were allowed the privilege of a country 
walk; any deviation into a wayside tavern or beer-shop being for- 
mally prohibited, and in practice probably being as common as the 
lounge at the Tap or the Christopher is with the Eton boy of 
to-day. At Christmas there were theatricals; and in 1507 Cardinal 
Wolsey was present at the performance of the tragedy of Dido, com- 
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posed by Ritwise, master of St. Paul’s School. Eton theatricals 
have survived the Eton Montem; and the drama at Eton con- 
tinued, as it continues now, to be cultivated long after the Long 
Chamber performances were suppressed. Mr. Lucas Collins, in his 
very interesting volume, gives us the most complete account in 
existence of the Eton drama. Somewhere about 1820 an Eton 
theatre, he tells us, was started by Germain Lavis and Howard, 
the late Lord Carlisle, in a boat-loft belonging to Hester. ‘ After- 
wards a far better establishment was formed in Datchet-lane, Wind- 
sor, where a large warehouse was hired of Mason, the coal-merchant, 
and in the management of which Moultrie conducted the affairs on 
behalf of the colleges, and Crawford represented the oppidan in- 
terests.’ ‘I look back,’ says one who, according to Mr. Collins, was 
pars magna of these proceedings, ‘ with wondrous pleasure to the 
exhibitions of those days; we certainly had some prodigiously fine 
actors, but there is one who is indelibly impressed upon my memory 
—St. Vincent Bowen: his Sir Peter Teazle, Oakley, Bob Acres, 
Old Rapid, Lord Duberley, Sir Robert Bramble, and Old Phil- 
potts were marvellous performances. I have seen much pro- 
fessional acting, and have paid much attention to it; but after a 
lapse of forty-five years I can recall every look and gesture of this 
great actor before whom we all quailed, and I can safely say that I 
never saw his equal. Moultrie, Hare, Maclean, Bullock, Craw- 
ford, Wilder, Buxton, were the other chief performers. Never were 
colleger and oppidan feuds more completely quashed; never were 
nearer and dearer boyish friendships formed ; never was there less 
of mischief and profligacy in the school. The masters knew this well, 
and winked at the contraband proceeding ; but unluckily our success 
tended to vanity, and vanity to ruin In my unlimited 
admiration for that great actor, Bowen, I must not lose sight of some 
of his successors. Moultrie in domestic pathos was unrivalled: it 
was a strange sight to see tears on the cheeks of some dare-devil 
upper-division boy—some stalwart stroke of the ten-oar or captain 
of the eleven—as they contemplated his Job Thornberry; while 
in broad farce — Ratcatcher, Quaker, Corporal, or Jew — his 
quaint humour was equally popular. A passion for the stage has 
always been part of the Etonian tradition. Soon after Waterloo 
the news spread among the Etonians then resident in Paris that Dr. 
Keate had been seen eating an ice at Tortoni’s. His former pupils 
subscribed to give him a dinner. After dinner,—‘‘ his appreciation of 
which,” writes Captain Grono'y, ‘‘the Doctor evinced in a most grati- 
fying manner,—we told him how two of the masters, Drury and 
Knapp, contrived without his knowing it to go up to London every 
Saturday to dine with Arnold and Kean at Drury Lane.’”’ On one 
occasion, it seems, ‘‘ these jovial pedagogues,” as Gronow calls them, 
dined with the great tragedian at the old Hummums, not wisely 
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but too well. They then “ sallied out in search of adventures, and 
after several chivalrous encounters with the watchmen they were 
taken to Bow-street, and had to be bailed out of durance by the 
secretary of the all-powerful Chancellor, who had been apprised of 
their mishap. This incident created much scandal. The two tutors 
were threatened with the loss of their places and clerical degra- 
dation ; but Lord Eldon, who was no enemy to a bottle of port, 
threw over them the mantle of his protection, and they got off with- 
out incurring the punishment they so richly deserved.’ 

The active pursuits of literature and politics have as honourably 
distinguished Eton as the dramatic exploits of her alumni. The 
Microcosm began the series of Eton magazines, edited by Can- 
ning, whose writings in it first brought him under the notice of 
Fox, and contributed to mainly by Bobus Smith, Hookham Frere, 
Henry Spencer, and Joseph Melluish. The Microcosm was followed 
at an interval of sixteen years by the Miniature, edited by Can- 
ning’s cousin, then a keen scholar at Eton, Stratford Canning, and 
now Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Later came the Saltbearer and 
the College Magazine. In 1821 the Etonian was started—incom- 
parably the best of the whole number—and with which the names of 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, William Sydney Walker, and John 
Moultrie will ever be associated. The Eton Miscellany originated 
with Mr. Gladstone and his contemporaries. Since then there have 
been the Oppidan, the Bureau, the Porticus Etonensis, the Ob- 
server, and the Phenix. The only specimen of Eton journalism 
now in existence is the Eton College Chronicle, which is merely a 
school newspaper, containing a record of current school events, 
designed, amongst other things, as an especial boon to parents, and 
‘to supply the place of letters, which often, from press of circum- 
stances and time, boys omit to write.’ The Eton Society, usually 
known as Pop—so called from the fact that it was originally held 
over a cook-shop, popina—was established in 1811, by Charles Fox 
Townshend, as a reading and debating society, and has been emi- 
nently successful. Membership of it is a coveted distinction, and 
the list of members is limited to thirty. 

If Eton was modelled on Winchester, and if between Winchester 
and Eton there existed that mutua caritas of whose formal declara- 
tion I have already spoken, the historic rival of Eton has been 
Westminster. The school which has been the nursing mother of 
statesmen has from time immemorial provoked the jealousy of the 
school whose peculiar boast it is to have given England some of her 
greatest theologians. ‘So Westminster triumphed over Eton,’ says 
Nichols, after having told the well-known story of Pulteney’s cor- 
rection of Walpole’s Horatian misquotation, Nil conscire sibi, 
nullt pallescere culpm; and Mr. Lucas Collins has not failed to 
notice the manner in which the spirit of rivalry between the two 
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institutions asserts itself in the writings of Eton and Westminster 
men. Thus George Hardinge expresses his satisfaction, writing 
when he was then of mature age, that during the eleven years of Dr. 
Barnard’s rule at Eton, ‘The rival school, though an excellent 
one, and more likely, as in the metropolis, to obtain privilege, was 
stationary in its numbers and its fame.’ Barnard himself, whose 
eyes were keenly fixed on the mitre, admitted that his disappoint- 
ment was intensified by the promotion of Markham, head-master of 
Westminster. Richard Cumberland, an old Westminster, evidently 
shows his patriotic jealousy when he says, ‘ the vicinity of Windsor 
Castle is of no benefit to the discipline and good order of Eton 
school.’ It is probable that this sentiment of emulation, which 
occasionally went as far as bitterness, was fostered by the Eton 
and Westminster Boatrace—a rite which, though it existed as late 
as 1860, has now apparently become obsolete. The first three 
races were rowed in 1829, 1831, and 1836 respectively, Eton being 
victor in each. In 1837 Westminster triumphed, and that in Eton’s 
own water, at Datchet. King William IV., who was present, pro- 
tested that Eton lost because Dr. Hawtrey was a spectator. A 
ninth contest took place at Putney in 1847, when Eton won, thus 
winning five events out of nine. The race was last rowed in 1860, 
and once more the laurels were Eton’s. Eton and Westminster, 
like Eton and Rugby, now only meet at Henley; and an invitation 
is always issued by the Eton boys to their Westminster rivals to 
take a place in the procession of boats on the 4th of June. ‘ The 
time-honoured custom of sitting a boat,’ writes Mr. Maxwell Lyte, 
‘claims mention. Some old Etonian, of generous and festive dis- 
position (usually an old ‘‘ oar’), signifies to the captain ofa boat his 
intention of presenting the crew with a certain quantity of cham- 
pagne. In return he is entitled to be rowed up to Surly in the boat 
to which he presents the wine; he occupies the coxswain’s seat, 
who kneels or stands behind him. This giver of good things is 
called, from this circumstance, a “ sitter;’’ and the question, ‘‘ Who 
sits your boat?’’ or ‘‘ Have you a sitter?’ is one of some interest 
which may often be heard addressed to a captain. The seat of 
honour in the ten-oar is usually offered to some distinguished old 
Etonian. Mr. Canning occupied it in 1824.’ 

The very best description of Eton life, or indeed of life at any 
school ever written, is that given by Mr. Disraeli in Coningsby. 
The Prime Minister acquired the materials for it in the course of a 
two or three days’ stay at Eton in the house of Mr. Cookesley ; and 
with the single exception that the definite article is prefixed to 
Brocas, there is nothing in it which could indicate that its author 
was not an Etonian himself. Very happily indeed has Mr. Disraeli 
caught the air of generous liberality which is in a sense peculiar to 
Eton ; for Eton differs from all other public schools in virtue of the 
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fact that the authority of the sixth form has never been as complete 
there and the system of fagging never as rigid and as general as at 
Winchester, at Rugby, and at Harrow. ‘It is not,’ said one of the 
witnesses before the Public School Commission of 1864, ‘ thought 
the thing for a sixth-form oppidan to lick a boy.’ It may indeed be 
questioned whether enough of confidence and authority is vested in 
the sixth form, and whether it would not be well that some of the 
powers which the master delegates to the celebrities of the river or 
the playing-fields should not be given to sixth-form boys because 
they are sixth-form boys. ‘In college’ there is more of fagging 
than amongst the oppidans, though even here it is leniency itself 
when compared with the régime of a bygone day. The Eton col- 
legers owe a debt of extreme gratitude to Dr. Hawtrey. He it was 
who inaugurated those reforms in their condition which had so long 
been denied, and who restored to them the privileges and rights 
which they were entitled under the magnificent foundation of Eton 
to claim. Up to 1844 the state of Long Chamber was a scandal to 
the school. ‘At eight o’clock,’ to utilise Mr. Collins’s narrative, 
‘every evening the doors of the lower-school passage were locked ; 
and from that time until seven in the morning, or half-past in the 
winter, when they were unlocked again for school, the collegers 
were left entirely to themselves; for the masters, who originally 
slept in the same building, had long removed into their private 
houses ; and it is only of late years that a special assistant-master 
has been appointed to live in college and exercise some sort of do- 
mestic superintendence over the boys. It may be imagined that 
Long Chamber became the scene of considerable irregularities. The 
sixth form did just as they pleased; and if any among them were 
vicious or tyrannical the life of a junior was sometimes very miser- 
able indeed. A good deal of his time out of school passed in the 
combined occupations of valet, cook, housemaid, and shoeblack to 
his master; but that was endurable enough if, like those function- 
aries in the outer world, he was allowed to have his meals and his 
sleep in peace—a blessing by no means secure to him. He might 
have to sit up half the night to arrange and attend upon a late sixth- 
form supper (frequently including the concoction of a bowl of punch) ; 
or if he had the luck to get into his bed (where he found scant bed- 
clothes and no pillow) in tolerably good time, he had a good chance 
of being awoke by the sudden tilting of his bedstead, and finding 
himself half smothered, heels upwards, in the darkness. Many of 
the scenes which Long Chamber saw during successive generations 
of occupants it may be well to bury in oblivion.... But Long 
Chamber, with all its traditions, is now a thing of the past. It was 
totally altered in 1844; the scholars now have each their separate 
room, where they sleep and study, except a few of the juniors, who 
occupy a small dormitory partitioned off into cubicals. The invariable 
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mutton has given place to roast beef two days in the week ; the 
head-master or his deputy dines in hall, and the breakfast and tea 
are as comfortably arranged as in the oppidan boarding-houses.’ 

It is to be hoped that the change which has recently come over 
the spirit of Eton, and the apparent replacement of the true historic 
Etonian tradition by one infinitely less noble, may not change for 
the worse the relations between oppidans and collegers. Eton is 
now suffering from its plethora of success and prestige, and there is 
@ serious danger lest the tone of the school should be permanently 
lowered. The curse of Eton is its extravagance ; and this extrava- 
gance is the consequent of the persistent inducements offered to 
Eton boys by parents and masters alike to spend money. Twenty 
years ago an Eton sixth-form oppidan who returned to school with 
a five-pound note in his pocket thought himself, and was thought by 
others, a fortunate being. Now Eton oppidans, who are not in the 
sixth form and who have neither chance nor ambition of getting 
there, bring back at the beginning of the term not five pounds, but 
fifty, sixty, seventy, or eighty pounds. In one way it may be said 
that this change is but proof of the nationality of Eton. There 
has sprung up in the last half-century a new aristocracy—the aris- 
tocracy of wealth. That aristocracy indeed has nothing but its 
wealth to entitle it to preéminence. It is not so long ago that Eton 
boys were composed exclusively of the sons of noblemen, country 
squires, clergymen, and a few of the better class of lay professional 
men. The Etonian who was sent to school merely that he might 
make a parade of the wealth of his father—might, in fact, serve as an 
advertisement of the enormous parental balance at the bankers’—and 
make acquaintances, was unknown. But it is now such lads as these, 
the sons of parvenus and nouveaux riches, who, in a very consider- 
able degree, give their tone to the school, and whose presence, with 
the perilous example which it constitutes, prevents many parents 
from sending their sons thither. Of course it may be said that is 
only one of the manifestations of the spirit of the age—only one 
illustration of the baleful results of the despotism of wealth. But 
it would be well worth the while of those who are responsible for 
the fate of Eton to see whether the unwelcome phenomenon cannot 
at least be modified instead of stimulated; and unless this is done 
there is some risk lest the true tradition of Eton—such as it has 
been handed down for four centuries—such as it was exemplified 
by the great statesmen, scholars, wits, and soldiers whom it has 
given to the world—such as it is to be found in the annals of Eton 
pastimes not less than of Eton studies—such as it suggests itself 
in the playing-fields, on the river, in the school-yard, and in the 
school-chapel—should be hopelessly lost. 


T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
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A QUIET BIT OF SCANDAL 


WueEn cannibal savages after a fight 

Make a feast of the bodies of those they have beaten, 
The grisly repast yields a keener delight 
From the knowledge that every unfortunate wight 

Would have deem’d it the deepest disgrace to be eaten. 


Though the custom is fast dying out in Fiji, 

As the influence of Western example increases, 
In civilised countries you often may see 
A circle of friends, in the highest of glee, 

All busily picking some neighbour to pieces. 


And the best of it is that the neighbour is not, 
As in islands barbaric, a person deceased ; 
His flesh has been baked in no caldron or pot ; 
They don’t even trouble to serve him up hot ; 
For the victim still lives in the midst of the feast. 


Some good-natured friend, p’r’aps, may make him aware 

Of the nature of these hungry monsters’ employment ; 
And though in reply he may stoutly declare 
That such vivisection won’t hurt him a hair, 

Yet he writhes at the thought of their fiendish enjoyment. 


Still one comfort remains. In the isles of Fiji 
No possible vengeance is left for the victim ; 
_ He is cook’d and defunct. But in Europe he’s free 
To seek satisfaction ; and sometimes we see 
That he wounds in exchange for the wounds which have prick’d 
him. 


Then beware, Mrs. Smith ; beware, lovely Miss Brown ; 
Young Jones, whisper nothing that isn’t quite true ; 
Be a little more careful of others’ renown, 
For Thompson in yonder recess has sat down 
With Miss Green, and is quietly cutting up you / 
ARTHUR LOCKER. 
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LORD CHANCELLOR CAIRNS 


Havine strolled one morning lately into the Court of Chancery, a 
good opportunity was afforded me of observing an eminent personage 
with whom I had been acquainted more than thirty years ago at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Seated in the marble chair and arrayed in 
his robes of office, Lord Cairns looks undoubtedly a man of presence. 
The pale cast of thought is diffused over his features, and the deep 
lines engraven there are the manifest result of many a midnight vigil 
and hour of toilsome thought. He seemed to me, however, wonder- 
fully little altered since I had seen him last in the examination-hall 
of old Trinity ; and as I looked the past rose slowly before me, and 
with it a recollection of the eager, bright-eyed, hungry -looking 
fellow-commoner whose name was always in the honour list. The 
hunger of Mr. Hugh MacCalmont Cairns was insatiable, but it was 
after knowledge only—the knowledge that gives power —and he 
never knew, as another illustrious countryman, the Right Hon. John 
Philpott Curran, it is said, not unfrequently did, what it was to want 
a dinner. Born in easy if not affluent circumstances, Mr. Cairns 
had none of those early struggles to encounter by which, according 
to her Majesty’s present Prime Minister, men can only become great. 
He enjoyed every educational advantage, both in his early life and 
in his subsequent training for the Bar, which ample means could 


command. And although there is nothing great, we are told, without . 


labour, Mr. Cairns contrived to achieve eminence insensibly, as it 
were, and without much apparent or painful effort. It is true we 
see the result only. Who can tell the patient drudgery, the long, 
up-hill, continuous wear and tear of thought, nights of study and 
days devoid of ease, which brought him to his present splendid 
position ? 
‘Who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar? 
Who knows how many a soul sublime 
Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 
Or waged with Fortune an unequal war ?’ 


In those delightful volumes, the Lives of the Chancellors, Lord 
Campbell has eloquently described the progress and eventual rise of 
many gifted men to that eminence which he himself only attained 
towards the close of a long and laborious life. He has displayed a 
wonderful amount of research in minutely tracing the causes which 
led to their success. But here, I thought, is now before me a man 
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with the leading incidents of whose career we are all familiar, who 
has risen to his present high estate by no unworthy arts or political 
mancuvres, whose whole career has been one rapid and continuous 
success, outshining in brilliancy by far that of any of his famous 
predecessors of whom Lord Campbell has written. He has risen to 
his present position per saltum—at a bound—without any lynx- 
eyed observant critic to search out and record the means. I appre- 
hend they are not far to seek, and without any deep research we 
may arrive at the conclusion that a mind of fine muscular intelligence 
in a frame of vigorous energy applying itself resolutely to the acqui- 
sition of the subtleties of that enormous legend we call Law, backed 
by extreme good luck and undeviating fidelity to a great political 
party, has made an unknown Irishman, without any family connec- 
tions, a peer of the realm and Lord Chancellor of England. Voila 
tout. Ofthe Milesian temperament, with its impulsiveness, fire, 
and genius, Lord Cairns shows no trace. The native of Ulster is 
shrewd, resolute, sagacious, and far-seeing; when an intellect of 
this kind is applied to trade, he generally becomes a rich, prosperous, 
and influential member of the community. I have seen thousands 
of men of this kind rise in Ulster rapidly to fortune. By similar 
qualities of mind, applied to law, Lord Cairns has made himself 
what he is. The peerage is an honour to Lord Cairns undoubtedly, 
but such a man, I consider, is an honour to the peerage : 


‘Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum.’ 


I have spent many a summer’s morning in wandering through 
the woods of Cultra, an ancient family seat of the Kennedys, in the 
county of Down. There the future Lord Chancellor of England was 
born. I have often wondered whether, in the fresh green glades of 
that charming wooded retreat, any prescience ever dawned upon the 
boy’s mind of the brilliant destiny which the future had in store for 
him. He probably prowled about, getting curious shells by the sea- 
shore, and making small mounds of sand with a wooden spade, 
after the manner of other urchins. His father, I have heard, died 
while yet young; and I believe the boy’s education was conducted 
under the careful supervision of his mother, to whom every credit is 
due. I cannot tell whether that good lady survived to see even a 
glimmer of her son’s future splendour; probably not. And neither 
she, nor the nursemaids who took him out for his morning walks, 
nor the provincial artist who fashioned his first pair of—well, must 
I say pantaloons ?—probably had the most remote idea that they 
were tending and fondling and breeching the future Lord Chancellor. 
What proud people they would all have been if such an idea had 
ever crossed their minds! . Well, there was no lady in all that land, 
as it turned out, had a greater son. They have all passed away now 
into the land of shadows; but as I looked at the Lord Chancellor 
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of England in his full-bottomed wig, with the mace before hin— 
which so many a feverish hand has tried in vain to clutch—and the 
Bar of England hanging on his words, I wondered if the pleasant 
wooded haunts of his boyish years ever recurred to his memory, or 
the thoughts of the good people who took care of him. Probably 
they did, or he would not be so great a man as he is. I make no 
pretensions to be a physiognomist, but as I looked into the Lord 
Chancellor’s face I thought I could discern a very marked distinction 
between its expression and that of the other eminent person whom 
I had so recently seen presiding in the same court. There is a 
subdued, chastened, and quiet sense of refined power apparent in 
the aspect of Lord Selborne, which seemed to me wanting in that of 
his successor. There is abundant evidence of power about the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor, but it seemed to me of quite another kind— 
broader, less subtle, and more vigorous. The tones of his voice too 
are sonorous and manly, without any of those dulcet intonations 
which characterise the melodious utterances of Lord Selborne; but 
his eye is quick, active, searching, and full of lustrous intelligence. 
Being the first day of term, the court was crowded to see the new 
chancellor ; but as his glance fell upon the present writer, who was 
packed in the throng, I thought I perceived a flicker of recognition 
pass across it, although many years had passed since we met. The 
case which was occupying the attention of the court during my brief 
visit was not one of the slightest public importance; it was only 
an appeal from the decision of some court of inferior jurisdiction 
which had reversed an order in bankruptcy; and when the Lord 
Chancellor, in clear and vigorous tones, gave his reasons for dismiss- 
ing the motion with costs, I had little difficulty in understanding 
how it was he had achieved in the House of Commons so great a 
veputation as a debater. His mind appeared to pounce, as it were, 
upon the subject before it with a grasp which was perfectly com- 
‘prehensive. Its component parts were analysed with subtlety. The 
Chancellor then seemed to draw from a storehouse of professional 
knowledge a legal principle to fit into the facts, and he then drew 
a perfectly lucid and perspicuous conclusion. It is a curious fact, 
but this judgment—the first he had delivered since his present 
accession to power—I was informed by a bystander, reversed, in 
effect, a decision of his former master, Sir Richard Malins. 

It was in the chambers of Sir Richard—then an equity draughts- 
man and conveyancer—that Lord Cairns received his legal education. 
It may not be known to all my readers that in former days it was 
only necessary to keep a certain number of terms—that is to say, 
to eat a certain number of dinners in some particular Inn of Court— 
in order to qualify any gentleman to become a practising barrister. 
No attendance upon lectures was required, nor was any preliminary 
examination necessary. But if the student wished to qualify him- 
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self for future employment by acquiring a thorough knowledge of his 
profession, then it was usual for him to go for a few years into the 
chambers of some practitioner whose business was tolerably extensive. 
By payment of the small sum of one hundred guineas down any stu- 
dent may browse at will in those delightful legal pastures. He can 
see every case which comes into his master’s chambers, read all his 
law-books, and gather the experience which has taken a long life of 
labour to amass; or he may be as idle as he pleases, reading nothing 
but the daily papers or the last new novel. I have been told that 
when Mr. Cairns was a pupil he displayed an amount of energetic 
industry which, in one so young, was quite extraordinary. He came 
early, remained late, and devoured the contents of every paper which 
came under his notice, with a legal appetite which was perfectly 
voracious. The result of this intellectual training was that he be- 
came, at an early age, quite a great lawyer; and commencing to 
practise in the court where Mr. Malins was then the leader, the 
pupil gradually absorbed the business of his former master, and the 
teacher enjoyed the melancholy satisfaction of perceiving that he 
had trained a young intellectual athlete, who was destined to compete 
with him for the honours, and eventually to beat him in the battle 
of life. At quite an early period in his professional career Mr. Cairns 
received ‘silk,’ and soon afterwards had the honour of contesting 
and winning the representation of his native town, Belfast, in Par- 
liament. His future success thus became assured. In common with 
all his countrymen, the Lord Chancellor is a strong politician ; his 
proclivities are Conservative, and to that cause he attached himself 
with enthusiastic ardour. He became Solicitor-General about the 
year 1858, on Lord Derby’s second advent to power, the present 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer being then Mr. Attorney. On 
Lord Derby’s third accession to power Mr. Cairns became Attorney- 
General. In the same year he was made judge of the Court of 
Appeal in Chancery, with a peerage; and in a couple of years after- 
wards, on Lord Chelmsford’s retirement, he became Lord Chancellor 
of England. Such, en bref, is the extraordinary career of this child 
of fortune, resembling more the romantic incidents of some fairy 
tale than a dry record of the ordinary details of human life. The 
career of Lord Cairns affords, I think, a remarkable illustration of 
the fallacy of the Home Rulers’ argument in favour of an independent 
legislature. Ifa native parliament had been assembled in the old 
Senate-house at College Green, it is extremely probable that the 
ambition of the most aspiring Irishman would have been satisfied 
with presiding there. He probably would never have crossed St. 
George’s Channel, and the nobler field of ambition, with the more 
splendid prizes offered by the English Bar, would not have entered 
into the imagination of an Irishman. In his own country, from the 
position of his family and the influence of its connections, the success 
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of Mr. Cairns would have been comparatively easy and almost cer- 
tain ; but, like Brougham, he chose to leave behind him those early 
associations and to try his fortune upon a wider field. The result is 
now before us. 

During his career as a law officer in the House of Commons 
the influence of Sir Hugh Cairns on the debates was marked and 
striking, although he has since been accused of a tendency to infuse 
into political questions the rules by which courts of equity are regu- 
lated. He yet evinced more statesmanlike qualities than any other 
lawyer of equal note has ever displayed in the House of Commons 
when he was on the Treasury bench. The present Prime Minister, 
the Earl of Derby, and the late Lord Lytton were his associates in 
office; and in point of readiness and brilliancy as a debater Sir 
Hugh Cairns was not far behind them. Upon all matters con- 
nected with his own profession his authority was indisputable ; and 
when at his intervention the late Ministry were compelled to abandon 
their Judicature Bill, it was whispered that Lord Cairns aspired 
to a sort of political dictatorship, and, not contented with having 
clutched the great seal, sought to grasp a prize still more splendid. 
I believed, however, at the time—and his conduct has since gone 
far to prove it—that the opposition then offered to the measure by 
Lord Cairns did not so much proceed from any objection to a mo- 
derate measure of law reform as from an honest desire to preserve 
intact the privileges of the House of Lords, which he considered in 
danger. 

I have endeavoured, I fear very inadequately, to present 
the readers of Belgravia with a sketch of one of the most extra- 
ordinarily gifted men now living. There have been lawyers in 
this country perhaps as erudite, but none who attained professional 
eminence at so early an age and apparently with so little effort ; 
while as a statesman and political adviser of the great national 
party the influence of Lord Cairns is, I believe, without a parallel. 
When the life of Lord Cairns comes to be added to the long list 
of his distinguished predecessors, I cannot hope to have here afforded 
the future biographer many facts which will be of much practical 
value. As every incident, however trifling, which can throw any light 
upon the character of a personage so remarkable is of value, I 
cannot conclude without mentioning one which at least attests the 
amiability of his disposition. Many years ago I was a member of 
the north-east circuit, which traverses the province of Ulster, and 
I thus became acquainted with the provincial capital of Belfast. I 
discovered in that town a very famous pastrycook, justly celebrated 
for the manufacture of superior raspberry-tarts. These delicacies I 
was providentially the means of introducing at the Bar mess, which 
highly approved of my tarts, and patronised Mrs. Linden with a 
liberality which was quite surprising. Not long ago, having occa- 
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sion to go to the North of Ireland, I paid a visit to my old friend, 
whom I found grown uncommonly stout, and, I was glad to learn, 
very wealthy. Speaking to her of old times, I observed upon the 
counter a bridal cake of stupendous dimensions, glittering all over 
with gorgeous decorations. The cake was for a royal bride—one 
of the princesses—Mrs. Linden proudly informed me; and she was 
going to take the delicacy herself to Windsor. 

‘ And pray,’ I inquired, ‘ how did you become a recipient of the 
orders of royalty? Have the London confectioners lost their cun- 
ning ?’ 

‘It was Sir Hugh Cairns got me the order,’ Mrs. Linden re- 
plied. ‘He used to come in here often, and eat raspberry-tarts 
just as you did, when he was a boy, and got to like them.’ 

In the course of the same evening I dined with the vicar of the 
parish and told the story, which I rendered much to the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s credit. His reverence, I remember, was highly delighted. 
He had always, he said, considered young Cairns as of quite too 
studious a turn of mind to have any taste for such frivolities. I 
must confess when I saw this great personage on the first day of 
term presiding in the Court of Chancery, which was crowded upon 
the occasion, and the Queen’s counsel, whom he had entertained at 
breakfast that morning, bowing before him in their silken robes and 
full-bottomed wigs, my thoughts flew back to the pleasant asso- 
ciations of Trinity College; and I remembered too the little dingy 
back shop in Bridge-street, Belfast, where the youth who was des- 
tined to become Lord Chancellor of England indulged his innocent 
boyish proclivities. I wondered if he could eat a raspberry-tart 
with the same zest now as he did then ; or if the many banquets at 
which he has presided in solemn official dignity, and the vast stores 
of legal learning he has accumulated, would cause such trifles to pall 


upon the great man’s taste. Pp. B. 
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BY MARY CECIL HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘OLD MYDDELTON’S MONEY,’ 
‘THE SQUIRE’S LEGACY,’ ETC, 


WE are—I think it as well to state the fact distinctly at once—we 
are the most distinguished family in—well, let us be moderate, and 
only say in England. But, unfortunately, I must add that we are 
not yet sufficiently appreciated. 

‘Talent is never fully estimated in the provinces, my dears,’ 
sighs mamma. ‘ The Stafford people hardly know what it means; 
and they admire any tradesman who will give a good dinner quite 
as much as my gifted sons with their brilliant talent.’ 

And I think she is right ; though sometimes I think too—I am 
very practical, and always think practical thoughts—that the pro- 
vincial public may have its excuse for this tardiness of appreciation. 

‘It would have been different,’ adds mamma plaintively, ‘ if we 
had not been connected with that distressing Brewery, which still 
bears the name of your poor dear unfortunate papa.’ 

‘Why unfortunate, when he left us all so comfortably off ?’ 

This query is not noticed because it is mine, and I take too 
decidedly after poor dear unfortunate papa to be much thought of. 

‘I tremble in every limb,’ mamma continues, looking round for 
sympathy from all her gifted family (except me), ‘ whenever I read 
that Joun PinkineTon on the Brewery gates. While your poor dear 
papa lived, I bore it as well as he could expect; but if I had known 
he could consent to bequeath his name to the Brewery, I should have 
entreated him not to bequeath the name also to me, and to my 
intellectual and sensitive—’ Tears stifle the conclusion of this 
regret. 

I nod consolingly: ‘Never mind, mother. When we live in 
London I daresay we shall find people who have not even heard 
of the Brewery.’ 

But my soothing remarks are little heeded, because I am so 
exactly like poor dear papa in having no soul. 

‘Not but what your papa was a very good man, my dears, and 
remarkably fond of me. It was his misfortune—I never did say it 
was his fault—to be born without genius.’ 

‘Perhaps he found it quite as comfortable,’ I venture. 

‘ Poor child !’ 

It would be impossible to portray by written words either the 
intense pity or the conscious superiority expressed in those two mono- 
syllables. Naturally they increase my envy of my talented brothers 
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and sisters; but perhaps there are quite enough of them, without 
me, to win celebrity for the Pilkington family, when mother’s pro- 
phecy comes true. 

‘ By and by, my dears, your genius will be widely acknowledged, 
and the world of art will own your rich endowments.’ 

By and by! That is the exact time we are waiting for, all of 
us; and perhaps it would be as well to explain how many we are, 
because we always seem so many more than we count. 

When our parents found themselves possessed of a first-born, for 
whom it was necessary to choose a name, they made a simultaneous 
discovery that their wishes were widely at variance on the subject. 
There was a contest of many days’ (and nights’) duration, and from 
this contest both came forth victorious. They had entered into an 
amicable arrangement to this effect: each one of their children 
was to receive two names, one being the choice of either parent, 
and the parents were alternately to take the lead. Of course mamma 
took it first in right of her sex; but poor dear papa could not resist 
putting in a proposal in the flush of his paternal pride. 

‘You'll call him John, of course, my dear. He’s born a 
brewer.’ 

‘He is born to adorn the world of art,’ corrected mamma. ‘ The 
bumps of Time and Tune are developed on his little head exactly as 
they are on those of our great musicians. My boy must be Men- 
delssohn ; but I do not object, for your sake, John, to abandon the 
Bartholdy.’ 

Poor dear papa said he ‘ should think so,’ or something irre- 
levant to that effect, and mildly placed his own name in the rear. 
So our eldest brother was baptised Mendelssohn John ; and though 
I never think it sounds very well before Pilkington, I wouldn’t for 
the world express that idea much oftener than I do. 

In their next child mamma discerned the promise of amazing 
beauty, and chose Hebe as a suitable name for her, skilfully ignor- 
ing their old agreement, in the hope that papa might have forgotten 
it. But poor dear papa had not, and triumphantly led the van with 
his practical Bridget. 

‘Old-fashioned notion,’ mamma called his; but I don’t know 
whether, after all, her notion was not the older of the two. 

In due course appeared another son of the house of Pilkington ; 
and in him, at the age of seven days, the artistic element was so 
plainly developed to the mother’s far-seeing eye, that she proudly 
led his cognomen with Raphael, poor dear papa capping it up pro- 
saically, as usual, and having him registered Raphael Benjamin. 

Greatly did papa rejoice over the advent of a second daughter. 

‘We'll have a Mary,’ he exclaimed, revelling in the thought 
that his name led this time. ‘It is a good household name, and 
never out of place anywhere. We'll have a Mary.’ 
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So they had, of course; but mamma utilised his choice in @ 
diplomatic manner, which displayed’ her superiority. Detecting 
early symptoms of a bump which had something to do with ima- 
gination (I think, privately, that most bumps have a good deal 
to do with it), she made her choice; and if my sister is not 
some day celebrated as Mary Wortley it won’t be her mother’s 
fault. I never can bring myself to consider that Pilkington sounds 
quite so well after those names as Montague; but, after all, that 
sort of thing is a matter of taste. 

Then I was born, and unfortunately exhibited no more signs of 
genius at that early age than I do now; so poor dear papa’s choice 
of Susan was borne pretty well. But just at the last moment, though 
in time for my life-long discomfiture, mamma discovered that there 
had once been a Mrs. Belinda Susan Pilkington, immortalised in a 
pocket volume of female—very female—biography, chiefly, as far 
as I can discover, in consequence of having, ‘in the early part of 
her life, derived little satisfaction from childish amusements, and, 
as she advanced in years, made the study of anatomy the favourite 
pursuit with which to occupy a remarkably inquiring mind.’ 

Iam not proud of my name. One initial is as near as I ever 
venture to it in writing, and I think I should sink if I ever had to 
repeat the marriage-service in public. In pious hatred do I hold 
Miss Belinda Susan Pilkington of the inquiring mind, and I rejoice to 
learn from the pocket volume ‘ that it did, in her late years, acquire 
a tendency to gloom.’ 

That is how our names were chosen; but I believe it was ob- 
servable from the first that poor dear papa’s names, whether they 
came first or second, were soon put away and forgotten. 

We are not a very large family, yet I must confess that we give 
that impression, as we lounge about the rooms at home in a stately, 
absent, large sort of manner, which (naturally) obtains much with 
those Pilkingtons who properly uphold the name, and are forbear- 
ingly conscious of having to waste an immense amount of sweetness 
on the dense provincial air; for—I confessed it to begin with, and 
have partially recovered from the effort now—the rich endowments 
which were born with us—I say us, because what’s the use of be- 
longing to a distinguished family unless one may appropriate the 
honour ?—have not yet led us out upon the golden heights and 
unfading pastures where genius ever flourishes. 

But they will by and by; and Stafford will then, of course, as 
mamma says, have the grace to acknowledge that it was because 
our genius soared so far above her comprehension that she could 
not appreciate it. ‘By and by,’ mamma adds, ‘when we take our 
stand in London.’ 

My brother Mendelssohn is then to become a celebrated com- 
poser. Here he finds it rather slow work, because, as mamma 
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says, among musicians the very surest way of being kept back is 
to possess rare genius. Jealous rivals are always anxious to quench 
it, and a provincial public always unwilling to acknowledge it. 
‘When there is no genius at all,’ she explains, ‘there is extra 
physical strength ; and that always succeeds in pushing its way to 
the van. Wait a little, dear boy.’ 

He is very patient; he does wait a little, indeed he waits a 
good deal; and during his waiting he evinces, in many ways, what 
a true musician he is. He invariably goes about with a morocco 
music-case in his hand; he wears his hair very long (I believe this 
to be the most important thing of all) ; he likes the window open 
when he plays ‘to himself;’ and he always sits with his head 
inclined to one side when listening to an amateur, and wears an ex- 
pression of generous forbearance, based on superiority. Yet, for all 
these unmistakable signs, the van seems a good way off, owing of 
course to the prevalence of physical strength and the rarity of 
mental. 

Mendelssohn is not disheartened, however, and continues to make 
steps towards that public sensation which he is, by and by, to create 
in the London orchestras. He has appeared again and again (and 
yet again) before a section of the British public, at what are called 
‘Penny Readings.’ I write are called advisedly, because we Pilk- 
ingtons always drop the financial adjective, out of consideration for 
Mendelssohn’s feelings. 

I shall not soon forget our excitement over his first appearance ; 
no, not very soon. 

‘ Mendelssohn Pilkington has kindly consented to perform a 
Jantasia of his own composing.’ 

This fact the programmes stated; and though perhaps the ex- 
pression was a trifle strong, considering how generously he had prof- 
fered his valuable services, the British public did not know anything 
about that; so it was all right. The fantasia was called ‘ Whisper- 
ings by Moonlight ;’ and during the week before the Reading, we 
held a series of undress rehearsals at home to hear new bits. I am 
so exactly like poor dear papa in being without soul, that I found 
the greatest difficulty in distinguishing the new bits from the old, 
and covered myself with confusion as with a garment, until my 
opinions and criticisms were universally ignored. I must con- 
fess that a weight was lifted from me then. I no longer strained 
my ears and intellect, and disgraced myself by inquiring when the 
air would come. I sat comfortably in the background, and admired 
the excellence Mendelssohn had attained—in the art of tossing back 
his hair just when an exciting race down the piano had ended in a 
triumphant bang at the winning-post in the bass. 

On the night of that first Reading the music-hall was crowded. 
It might have been because the coin necessary for admission was 
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clashing final chord broke upon this seeming introduction, and Men- 
delssohn rose, and graciously bowed aside the applause which of 
course he knew he merited. The Whisperings were over then, and 
I had wasted a glorious opportunity by supposing them only intro- 
| duction. And I’m sure the reason that the applause was not deaf- 
| ening was because mother’s supporters were as much taken by 
surprise as I had been to find that they had missed a point—the 
similarity of our ideas is easily accounted for, because they belonged 
to the Brewery, and it was the Brewery nature which I inherited 
1) from poor dear papa. 
‘Wait until you receive an ovation in Exeter Hall, my son,’ 
said mamma, when we all affectionately clustered round Mendelssohn 
_and complimented him on his début. 
And that is, I believe, what he is now waiting for. 
My brother Raphael is waiting too—for his pictures to abound 
at the Academy, of which he always speaks as if he had been re- 
4 presented there for years; and indeed it is scarcely his fault that 
he has not, for he has given the Hanging Committee many and 
i| many an opportunity. I am glad to say he is less easily de- 
pressed than was the painter whose name he bears, and as soon as 
ever a picture is returned to him, he begins to talk of the one which 
is to make a sensation at the following exhibition. He takes very 
little time to select and arrange his subject, and the working out of 
his design is easy to him, ‘ not only,’ as mamma explains, ‘ because 


within the reach of most Stafford householders; but it might also 
have been because the ladies and gentlemen who requested us to See wv 
their Oars had given away as many admissions as had the composer’s pe 
| mother, who glowed with pride to such an extent, when Mendelssohn . 
Pilkington, Esq., sauntered dreamily to the piano, that I besought a 
her to unfasten her collar. ra 
Mendelssohn bowed with an abstracted air, and the clapping was a 
(so the papers said next day) vociferous. It does not matter who at 
| began it—I consider that a private affair of mother’s—but when it it 
had quite subsided he sat down, tossed back his hair with finished it 
| professional skill, and began to introduce ‘ Whisperings by Moonlight.’ b 
| His expression of countenance was beautiful, being dreamy and ab- te 
| stracted in the extreme, and growing more and more so as he played 
on—and on—and on. A young lady near me (she was not very " 
young) asked me, with an ecstatic clasp of her hands, if it were not 
exactly like whisperings by moonlight, and I nodded. There are P 
several kinds of whisperings possible by moonlight, and this might 
| have been upon the subject of mice behind the wainscot. . 
It dawned upon me by degrees that the introduction would have : 
| equally served its purpose if it had been half the length; but when ‘ 
I ventured to broach this idea to mother, she uttered such a deep and , 
impressive ‘ Hush!’ that I collapsed immediately. And just then a 
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he has real genius, but because he also has the advantage of possessing 
a beautiful model in his eldest sister.’ Last year he sent a gigantic 
painting, so large indeed that we never entertained a doubt as to its 
acceptance. The subject was Cleopatra rising in wrath from her throne 
to dismiss the messenger who brought her the news of Marc Antony’s 
marriage ; and though possibly some people may think Cleopatra 
rather hackneyed as a subject, they would have lost this thought 
when they contemplated Raphael’s picture. His Cleopatra was so 
strikingly new and original, that that fact alone ought to have insured 
its election. A bold stroke of genius always deserves success, and 
it was a bold stroke of genius to ignore the superb dark Eastern 
beauty with which everybody is familiar in the Egyptian queen, and 
to bring her forward with freshness before a satiated British public 
as a small, smiling, blue-eyed young person, using timid gestures, 
and possessing the meekest of mouths. 

‘ There are some people put into office, my dears,’ remarks the 
artist’s mother suggestively, as she makes room for the cumbersome 
packing-case on its return to Raphael’s studio, ‘who are totally 
unfitted for the post they have to fill. They have plodded their way 
into a kind of fame, and are jealous of all rising talent. But you 
will be above fretting over such petty feelings, dear boy. Great 
men must always have great enemies. If you had been on the 
spot you could have asserted yourself; and so we must be in town 
against your next picture is ready. Being on the spot will be good 
for all of you, especially for Mary-Wortley.’ Mamma always con- 
nected the names by a hyphen. 

With the scepticism which I inherit from poor dear papa, I 
inquire whether publishers are obliged to accept the work of a 
Londoner. 

‘My dear Belinda,’ mamma says graciously, ‘ you understand 
extremely little about this sort of thing. Your sister will soon get 
introduced in literary circles, and then her name and her fortune are 
made.’ 

I am very glad to hear this, because it will be an advantage 
indirectly to me too, as the sister of a popular authoress. At pre- 
sent she finds it difficult to get her literary ventures appreciated ; 
indeed she never has yet had a story accepted for a magazine, 
doubtless because in literature, as well as in art, physical strength 
succeeds so much better than mental. The constantly recurring 
return of her manuscripts has its advantages, by allowing her 
extended opportunities of trying every field; and while each tale is 
away we enjoy a period of the proudest excitement. As soon as 
ever it is posted we look upon it as accepted and successful, and 
we all congratulate her. She bears this very well, and brings out 
her note-book oftener and more professionally than ever, that she 
may jot down incidents and ideas which ‘ will do’—an expression 
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which, in its vagueness, has a thoroughly literary sound. This 

note-book is to be the foundation of greatness for her, and on its 
title-page Raphael has illuminated an appropriate line—a little 
altered—from Tupper: ‘ Walketh in pleasures multitudinous the 
woman ennobled by her pen.’ And at the other end is an index of 
her stories in the order in which (after their appearance in various 
magazines) they are to be republished in three volumes. It is just 
as well to be in time with these things, else one might fancy that 
it would be soon enough to arrange this after they have been 
accepted for the periodical. 

While a manuscript is out on its preferment, Mary-Wortley com- 
ports herself with great success as the Distinguished Authoress. It 
does one good to hear the pleasant graciousness with which, when 
any sympathising friend inquires for what magazine she is writing 
now, she names the one to which her story has been offered; and 
it does one still more good to hear mamma, in the plenitude of her 
pride and confidence,—when she can find a complimentary review on 
a successful novel,—reading it aloud to us, and substituting Mary- 
Wortley Pilkington for the name of the real author. During the 
time that the manuscript is away in abeyance, we take a most 
absorbing interest in the particular serial at whose office it lies ; 
but on its return we find an entire change in our sentiments. We 
glance superciliously through the contents of a new number, and 
elevate our noses as if no power could ever tempt us to read such 
trash. 

‘I think it behoves this editor,’ mamma remarks, ‘to be a little 
more careful in his choice of matter. It is not only important what 
he accepts, but still more so what he rejects. The magazine is 
falling off, and some change should be made before it is too late.’ 

When the manuscript is sent off again, in search of an editor 
who is not so obstinately determined to stand in his own light, we 
all cheer up once more, and talk again hopefully of the time when 
our house in London—and our level—shall be found. 

Mamma’s chief reason for being so hard to please in the choice 
of our abode is caused by Hebe’s youthful loveliness—I say youthful 
loveliness because her name seems to keep her unusually youthful 
for her years. 

‘If my beautiful child is to be thrown among ineligible partis,’ 
mamma sighs, ‘I shall never know a minute’s peace. Attractive 
as her style of beauty is, I must arrange that it shall attract in the 
proper direction. Hebe will by and by, I have no doubt, make a 
match which shall place her among the aristocracy. If, for instance, 
I bestow her on a wealthy and worthy baronet, I shall feel that I 
have done my duty, and shall not be ashamed to meet her poor dear 

papa again beyond the tomb. Of course when your brothers have 
become famous, Belinda, you will have the entrée into all society ; 
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but it will be of special advantage to you to be the sister of a leader 
of haut ton, and you can make most interesting conversation about 
your brother-in-law the earl.’ 

In five minutes more the earl would have developed into a 
marquis ; but the conversation diverges a little. ‘Hebe’s beautiful 
face,’ mamma concludes pensively, ‘ will soon be made familiar to 
London society by Raphael’s pictures.’ 

I suggest that in London Raphael can engage a professional 
model; but I regret the suggestion afterwards, because mamma is 
‘so hurt, and inquires so warmly if I imagine that any of those hard- 
working paid women could be as lovely as his own sister, or as 
capable of falling into graceful attitudes ? 

Having made the first step, the second seems comparatively 
easy, and I intimate that variety may possibly possess a charm for 
that benighted institution the British public. I try to recall the 
words, and pretend I didn’t mean them, when I witness their effect ; 
but I am obliged to look on while mamma, with even more distress 
than usual, weeps over my striking resemblance to poor dear papa. 

‘My dear Belinda,’ she sighs, when her tears gradually subside 
into gracious forbearance, ‘you never quite understand what you 
say. Is there not a never-ceasing variety in Raphael’s method of 
depicting his sister? Is there any likeness (beyond the face) be- 
tween Joan of Arc in armour, drawing the arrow from her neck, and 
Little Nell sitting alone in the churchyard? The features are of 
course the same, and that is well. I’m sure I am sorry in my heart 
for those poor artists who have no sister such as Hebe to paint. 
And certainly it ought to please even you to think how Raphael’s 
pictures will, by and by, extend the fame of Hebe’s loveliness.’ 

I am not sure that it pleases me very much—indeed I don’t 
know why it should—and I only say (because I’m so like poor dear 
papa) that they will of course do so when their own fame is extended. 
Then I go on placidly waiting, as all the others do, for that London 
house upon the pinnacle of fame, which mamma assures us is to be 
ours by and by. 

Sometimes there darts into my head that uncomfortable old 
Spanish proverb, ‘By the street of By-and-by one arrives at the 
house of Never ;’ but I’m careful not to utter it aloud, for that isn’t 
by any means the kind of house we want. 





HOW I FOUGHT MY FIRST DUEL 


‘ Louis, they want you to meet Klein to-morrow morning. Special. 
Can you manage ?’ 

‘ Of course I can ; I can’t plead unhealed wounds as an excuse,’ 
I answered, with a grin. ‘ What is the time, and whereabouts ?’ 

‘Five o’clock sharp, at the forest pool,’ was the reply; and 
Fischer, laying his hand gently on my shoulder, looked me kindly 
and inquiringly in the face. ‘ Now, youngster,’ he said gravely, ‘ it’s 
a scandalous ‘‘ Bestimmung ;’’* and if you’d like to have another week 
or two of practice, I'll let you have it. Don’t be afraid to accept my 
offer ; I'll think none the worse of you, lad; for Klein is an ugly 
customer to deal with.’ 

‘ Thanks, Fischer, you're a trump; but I must accept. If the 
cartel-bearer had been any one else but cousin Fritz, I might have 
jumped at your offer, but now I cannot ; Fritz would be ashamed of 
me ; besides, I think I can make it pretty warm work for Klein.’ 

‘ All right, youngster,’ said Fischer, with a pleased smile. ‘Don’t 
drink any more when you have finished that glass, but get off home 
as soon as your cousin leaves, and turn in at once. I'll call you in 
plenty of time, so don’t be nervous about being late.’ 

And with these words Fischer nodded pleasantly to me, and 
went back to cousin Fritz. I saw their two heads come close to- 
gether ; then Fritz glanced quickly at me, gave an almost imper- 
ceptible nod of approbation, and jotted down something in his 
note-book. 

As soon as the list—a pretty long one—had been gone through, 
the two second officers closed and pocketed their books. This done, 
Fritz chatted with those near him till he had finished his beer, and 
then the two officers rose, bowed to each other, and with another 
bow to those in his immediate neighbourhood my cousin left the 
‘ Kneipe.’ 

As soon as the door was closed Fischer pulled out his pocket- 
book, and rapping the table smartly with his glass, cried out, 

‘ Silentium !’ 

No need for that. Our corps, the Zythusia, and Fritz’s corps, 
the Vinumia, were at bitter enmity, and we all knew the cartel-list 
would be a so-called ‘ murder-list,’ that is, one in which the chal- 


* This slang expression has no English equivalent, ‘match’ being the nearest 
approach toit. When a German student says he is ‘bestimmt’ he means that a 
duel has been arranged between another person and himself, with or without his 
own consent or knowledge. 
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lenging corps matches its best swordsmen against the worst of the 
challenged corps. And a murder-list it was with a vengeance. 
Three of our fellows would be horribly wounded—try a runaway 
knock at Death’s door, as one of them grimly remarked—three 
others would be severely cut up, two would perhaps manage to give 
as much as they got, while only one of us would thrash his man. 

‘ And now, you fellows,’ said Fischer, when he had finished reading 
the challenges, ‘ I’ve got something else to tell you ; so pay attention. 
You all know that the Vinumer have got visitors. Well, these strangers 
want to see how we fight here in Volleulenheim, and we have been 
honoured by the request to produce a worthy representative, but 
under most peculiar circumstances, I must confess. The Vinumer 
think they can impress their visitors more by showing them how 
Volleulenheimer ‘‘ foxes” can fight, and Mulheim came this evening 
expressly to arrange a meeting between his cousin Louis and Klein. 
If Louis had objected or shown the slightest disinclination, I should 
at once have refused to allow the duel, and would have placed my- 
self at their service to meet any one whom they chose to name; 
but Louis agrees to fight; and I want you now to drink a bumper 
to his success, and then we'll give him the “ battle song’’ before he 
goes home.’ 

The toast was drunk with an enthusiasm that gratified my pride 
intensely, and I was further honoured by their singing the ‘ battle 
song,’ which is seldom done unless the impending duel be one of 
great interest. Although I had never yet been out, the reputation 
I had won in the fencing-saloon was such that the Vinumer deemed 
me a worthy opponent for their crack ‘ fox’ swordsman, who had 
already fought five duels, and nearly killed his man each time. 
Klein and I had been great chums at school, but he left for the 
university six months before me; and as we had joined different 
corps it thus came to pass that two old friends would on the morrow 
engage in a perhaps fatal fight, simply because they were ordered to 
do so by the officers of their respective corps. While some of my 
corps’ brothers were congratulating me on my chance of winning 
such honourable distinction, and others condoling with me on my 
being matched against so formidable an opponent, an enthusiastic 
cry of joyous welcome was uttered as Dornberg, the pride of the 
corps, sauntered jauntily into the room. 

A tall powerfully-built young fellow, his countenance strikingly 
handsome and intellectual, with laughing gray eyes that would some- 
times light up fiercely in moments of great excitement, and a mouth 
so expressive that it was impossible not to feel attracted by the 
genial smile that often lurked upon it; short curly brown hair, mas- 
sive forehead strongly marked by a long deep scar, clean-shaven 
and rather pale face,—his was a head that deservedly won for him 
the name of ‘ handsome Dornberg.’ As a swordsman he was bril- 
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liant, daring, and effective; as a second, unequalled ; as a student, 
intolerably lazy. After four years wasted at the university, his 
exasperated father recalled him home. A few months afterwards 
he managed, by some means or another, to appease his irritated 
father, and returned to us to be welcomed as one welcomes a dearly 
loved friend. 

When the uproar created by his appearance had somewhat 
abated, Dornberg was told of my engagement for the next day; and, 
after commenting in rather severe terms upon the inequality of the 
match, offered to second me on my first appearance. 

‘Is he as good as Klein?’ he asked—‘I mean in saloon 
fencing.’ 

‘Much about the same,’ answered Fischer; ‘ his high cuts are 
better ; but then, you see, he has never been out, and is sure to be 
nervous at first, whereas Klein has got any amount of confidence 
now.’ 

‘Well, I must do my best,’ replied Dornberg. ‘Can we save 
the ‘‘ Abfuhr,”* do you think ?’ 

‘ You can.’ 

‘ Then that will do. Now, youngster, shake hands and be off 
to bed. We'll see you through all right to-morrow, so sleep easily 
on that score. Who’s to call you ?’ 

‘ Fischer was kind enough to promise that,’ I answered. 

‘ Ah, then you may feel yourself flattered. The second officers 
don’t usually call the ‘‘ foxes ;” but I suppose it is to be something 
out of the common. Well, good-night, my lad, and sleep well; and 
above all don’t get up before you're called.’ 

So off I went in high spirits, flattered by the notice that was 
taken of me; confident, now Dornberg was going to be my second, 
that I should escape very severe treatment at Klein’s hands; and 
fondly imagining that by some lucky chance or other I might on 
the morrow surpass myself, and do credit to the corps whose colours 
I wore, I threw myself on my bed, and soon afterwards fell fast 
asleep. 

I have often wondered since that I could sleep so easily when 
in such a novel and trying position ; for many a night had I lain 
awake, restless and uneasy, wondering how I should comport myself 
when I should be obliged to fight in earnest. Hither I had gained 
confidence through the knowledge of Dornberg’s arrival, or else 
things dreaded are less feared when present than when in prospect. 
At any rate, the fact is certain that I looked forward to my next 
morning’s adventure with great composure and in tranquil con- 
‘fidence. 





* When a man receives @ wound so dangerous that another blow would prove 
fatal, the surgeon stops the duel. This is an ‘ Abfuhr,’ and the wounded man is said 
to be ‘ abgefiihrt’ (i.e, led away). 
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Shortly after four o’clock I was suddenly roused from my sleep, 
and, starting up in bed, saw Fischer coolly filling his pockets with 
cigars he found lying loose on the table, while Dornberg was amusing 
himself by balancing a chair on his chin. 

‘ Now then, youngster,’ cried Fischer, when he saw I was awake, 
‘look alive, we’ve no time to lose; so while you're dressing I'll get 
breakfast ready, if you’ll show me where the things are kept.’ 

Giving him the desired information, I jumped out of bed, and 
began to dress with all speed. 

‘I say, Louis,’ said Dornberg, who by this time had tired of 
playing the acrobat, ‘ what cut do you find the greatest difficulty in 
parrying ?’ 

‘Horizontal tierce,’ I answered; although such was not the 
case. 

‘Never mind that; Klein can’t cut it with the sharp edge.’ 

‘It’s lucky for me that he can’t.’ 

‘ Why ?’ 

‘ Because if he could you wouldn’t be able to stop it,’ I retorted 
maliciously ; for the most difficult task a second can have is to stop 
this cut unperceived. 

‘ There, stop that, you young rascal,’ replied Dornberg in affected 
anger, as he threw a thick quarto volume at my head. 

‘Hallo, you fellows!’ cried Fischer, looking up as he made a 
pause in his cooking operations; ‘ what on earth are you thinking 
of, kicking up such an infernal row at this hour of the morning ? 
Why, you'll be having Louis’s landlord fetching the police, or letting 
them know what’s in the wind; besides that, you ought to know 
better, Dornberg, than play such a dirty trick; you might have 
hurt Louis, and put an end to the whole affair even before it had 
begun. Come, youngster, no more humbug; be as quiet as you~ 
can, and don’t exert yourself; for you will have need of all your 
strength and energy in a very short time. And you, Dornberg, 
just get the bread and butter—sugar too, if you can find it—any- 
thing to keep you out of mischief. It’s enough to provoke a saint 
to see old fellows like you act as if they didn’t care a button for the 
corps. I suppose you would think it fine fun if Klein were to 
thrash the youngster in the first two or three rounds.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Fischer,’ laughed Dornberg; ‘if you had not 
been so interested in watching that crazy old coffee-machine you 
might have seen I never intended to touch Louis; and as for the 
row, why, I don’t think you’d wake old Fusel if you blew the house 
up. Now just leave that coffee alone for a moment, and tell me 
what cuts I must look after, for that impudent young scamp there 
seems to fancy himself unassailable.’ 

‘0, does he ?’ growled Fischer ; ‘then I hope he mayn’t find 
himself mistaken. All I can say is, that you'll have to keep a 
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sharp look-out for sabre cartes and low cartes in second and third 
cuts; above all, mind the sabre cartes; they come like lightning, 
and are as strong as a horse’s kick. Never mind the ‘‘ Durchger. 
issene’’’ (horizontal cuts in carte peculiar to the Schliger), ‘ Louis 
will manage to stop those; the lad’s quick enough, but I doubt 
the accuracy of his parry in the upper and lower portions; so you 
must be ready to fall in on any pretext.’ 

We were all seated at table by this time, sipping the hot coffee 
as quickly as we dared ; for although my lodgings were not more 
than a quarter of an hour’s walk from the appointed place, we did 
not wish to be behind time, but rather the reverse. 

‘Well, youngster, how do you feel now?’ asked Dornberg, 
smiling good-naturedly. 

‘O, all right,’ I answered as unconcernedly as I could, although 
I knew well enough that it was not ‘all right.’ Somehow or other 
the coffee seemed to have an oily taste, that did not agree with me; 
the bread, hard; the butter, detestable; yet I felt bound to eat 
—although I had not the shadow of an appetite—lest I should 
lower myself in the estimation of my two comrades ; conscious the 
while that my feigned vigorous attacks on the food did not deceive 
them in the slightest. Nor did it: Iam certain of that. Both 
had had their first duel to fight, and however trifling the danger 
may be, you cannot look upon it with unconcern. Some may be 
affected less than others, but all experience a certain amount of 
discomposure ; everything is arranged so coolly and in so business- 
like a manner that one has plenty of time for reflection ; no passion, 
no intense mental excitement to relieve the strain on the nerves. It 
is the unknown, the mysterious, the ignorance of one’s own power, 
that makes the affair so peeuliarly irritating to one’s nervous tem- 
_ perament. But all these sensations disappear by degrees; so that 
when you have been out half a dozen times you are able to treat 
the affair as coolly as you would a bout in the fencing-school. 

‘All right, are you?’ said Dornberg, with a peculiar smile. 
‘T’m glad to hear it.’ 

After taking another sip of the almost boiling coffee, he conti- 
nued, 

‘ Feel a little queer here, though ?’ laying his hand on his sto- 
mach; ‘an empty sort of feeling—not exactly cold, but shivery, eh?’ 

‘No-o-o ; well—yes,’ I answered rather hesitatingly, wonder- 
ing how he should know the exact symptoms I experienced, and 
half determined to deny the fact. 

‘Ay, my lad, that’s just how I felt. What do you say, Fi- 
scher ; weren’t you troubled like that ?’ 

‘Yes, something of that sort, I think,’ answered Fischer, with 
a grin; ‘but one soon gets over it. Don’t let that bother you, 
youngster.’ 
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‘No, don’t be anxious on that account,’ added Dornberg; ‘ you'll 
feel all right when you have crossed swords a couple of minutes. 
But come, it’s time we left. And now, Louis, empty your cup, 
my lad; you'll feel all the better for it.’ 

I took his advice, and thought the flavour of the coffee had 
wonderfully improved during the last moment or two. 

As we walked along the narrow pathway across the fields, the 
rapid motion of our walk and the cool fresh air of a delightful 
spring morning acted on me like some invigorating draught. Un- 
consciously I broke into a merry little snatch of some popular stu- 
dent’s song, and then stopped as suddenly as I had begun, astonished 
at my own coolness. 

‘Feeling all right now, I see,’ said Dornberg good-naturedly, 
as he put his arm through mine. ‘Take my word for it, when 
once you’ve tasted blood, you'll want as much of it as you can get, 
and as often as you can.’ 

‘Perhaps I may,’ I answered, with a forced laugh; ‘ but some 
people are satisfied without it. Look at Vogt, he never goes out 
now.’ 

‘Ay,’ returned Dornberg gravely; ‘but you see Vogt killed 
his man, and a thirst for blood does not imply a thirst for life.’ 

Then changing the conversation, as if he doubted its efficacy 
in cheering me up, he continued, 

‘You wouldn’t undertake a fine stroke at- billiards now, I sup- 
pose, eh, my boy? Nerves rather too excited, I should say; at 
least they should be if you feel as I felt on my first affair.’ 

‘Shut up, Dornberg, and don’t try to make the lad nervous,’ 
remonstrated Fischer ; ‘it doesn’t matter what you felt at first, but 
what you did afterwards. Now, Louis, don’t take any notice of him; 
he’s always trying to make people believe he’s a regular molly- 
coddle. Why, how do you think I found him one day? Fast 
asleep; and he was going to fight Oehlenschliger! You've heard 
what sort of a swordsman that fellow was—a crasher, and no mis- 
take. Yes; there was Dornberg half an hour before time, and as 
no one had come, what does he do but lie down in the shade and 
go to sleep, and rest his head on his right arm too, like the thought- 
less fool he was. It was well I came early, or he might have been 
so stiff in the arm that he could not have done anything. I gave 
him a bit of my mind, I can tell you, although he was my superior 
officer ; for he had no right to do aught that might affect the corps 
through him.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Dornberg comically, as he chuckled at the reminis- 
cence, ‘you should have heard the wigging he gave me! I could 
hardly believe my ears. I never knew the like. ‘‘ Will you get 
up, you fool, you idiot? I never knew such a thoughtless donkey ! 
By heavens, you deserve to have your skull cracked, and I hope 
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you may! No, I don’t, either, for that would count against us; 
but it would serve you right all the same. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, you—you—”’’ 

And Dornberg foamed and spluttered and danced about in imi- 
tation of Fischer’s memorable sermon, looking so ineffably ridiculous 
that I could not help roaring with laughter, while Fischer himself 
in vain attempted to frown down this ludicrous exhibition. 

‘Come along, you fellows,’ he growled, after a fruitless attempt 
to suppress a smile,—‘come along, or we shall be late; see, the 
Vinumer are there already.’ 

We were now close to the appointed place, and found fifty or 
sixty students already assembled there, early as it was. The Vinumer 
had taken up their quarters at the near side of the little lake, while 
our fellows were stationed some twenty paces further on. Midway 
between us were the two other corps—near to us the Schnapen, and 
between them and the Vinumer were the Spirituser, who had placed 
themselves about half way between us and our foes; this appearance 
of impartiality being owing to the fact that they provided the ‘ Un- 
partheiischer’ or judge. To get to our position we had to pass 
through the Vinumer camp, and I soon caught sight of Klein, who, 
while practising a few ‘Lufthiebe,’* that whistled shrilly, and to my 
ears most ominously, was laughing and joking with a group of 
youngsters. 

As soon as he saw me he discontinued his practice, and, as we 
passed, gave a friendly nod, which I of course returned. Just be- 
fore we came up to them, we heard one of the Vinumer youngsters 
say, ‘Give it him, Klein, and teach those Zythuser ‘‘ foxes” to—’ 
Here Klein cut him short abruptly by telling him to hold his tongue, 
but not before Fischer had heard the youngster. 

‘O my man,’ he muttered savagely, ‘I'll see whether the Zy- 
thuser ‘‘foxes” don’t teach you to keep a quiet tongue in your head. 
Here, my lad,’ he continued, catching hold of one of our youngsters, 
‘do you see that ‘‘fox”? Yes? Then challenge him to-night, 
and tell every other ‘‘fox’” to do the same. D’ye understand? 
But mind—wait till we leave this place. No quarrelling here.’ 

‘There,’ said Dornberg, ‘ you’ve raised a hornets’ nest now. 
There will be a regular “‘ fox” warfare, for their men will be sure 
to retaliate.’ e 

‘What do I care?’ answered Fischer grimly; ‘it will teach 
them to be civil at any rate. By the bye, I don’t see Mulheim here.’ 

‘Nor either of the other officers,’ said I. ‘Visitors sleepy, I 


suppose.’ 


* Practice cuts in the air (whence the name), to insure the certainty of cutting 
with the sharp edge. A sharp cut always causes a whistling sound; a flat one a 
dull vibration, similar to the sound made by blowing through the loosely closed 


lips, 
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‘I suppose so,’ grunted Fischer. ‘Ah, here they come, thank 
goodness !’ 

And going forward to meet them, he touched his cap to Mil- 
heim, who, returning the greeting, stepped aside with him for a 
moment. 

‘ May we go on now ?’ suggested our second officer. ‘ Both men 
here.’ 

‘Very well, Herr Fischer, I'll see to it at once. But how about 
the sentries ?’ 

‘O, let the ‘‘ Fuchs-Majoren’”’ (junior officers) ‘ settle that.’ 

‘As you like; only as the youngsters seem very excited about 
this affair, I promised to see if we could manage for reliefs every 
ten minutes. We shall only want three sentries, one at the end 
of the chaussée, another at the cross-roads, and a third on the 
skirts of the forest. If you don’t object to this arrangement I shall 
be happy to furnish the first relay.’ 

‘Much obliged, Herr Miulheim; quite agreeable. But it’s 
hardly fair to send so many of your youngsters off at once. I'll 
supply one for the cross-roads, and you send the other two; then 
in ten minutes we change about.’ 

‘Thanks ; that will do admirably.’ 

‘Then we may get ready ?’ 

‘Yours to command, Herr Fischer.’ 

And the two officers, separating with renewed cap-touching, 
called upon their respective men to strip. 

While the youngsters were bandaging me, after I had stripped 
to the waist, Dornberg, Fischer, and one or two others kept my 
mind fully occupied by enumerating Klein’s favourite tricks, and 
telling me how to avoid and how to meet them. 

In Schliger duels the only parts attempted are the head and 
breast, yet, although my right arm was bandaged with thick rolls 
of silk to enable me to parry the attacks of my adversary, I never- 
theless felt myself open on every side, and wondered how on earth 
Klein would be able to miss hitting me; whereas, when I looked at 
him, I quite despaired of ever touchng him, so thoroughly protected 
did he seem to be. The bandages were as follows: the axillarius, 
which protects the armpit; the arm and wrist bandages; a thick 
roll of silk round the neck in form of a cravat, to prevent the jugu- 
lar from being cut; a coarse old shirt, and canvas or leather half- 
trousers protecting the stomach and thighs, although no man ever 
dreams of attacking those parts, on account of the tremendous risks 
he would incur in doing so. Small thin plates of iron, known as 
duelling spectacles, which cover the socket and protect the eyeball, 
complete the equipment. The Schliger itself is a splendidly- 
balanced weapon, with a straight double-edged blade about three- 
quarters of an inch broad near the hilt and half an inch at the point. 
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The blade is not only narrow, but thin, pliable, and, for about 
eighteen inches from the point, sharp as a razor. It is so light 
that strangers to the weapon ridicule the idea that it is possible to 
do much damage with it, but a true swordsman who appreciates 
delicate manipulation cannot praise it too highly. In a word, it is 
to the sabre what the foil is to the bayonet. 

The seconds wear thick caps with deep broad peaks, leather 
pads before the neck, short padded aprons, and thick padded leather 
gauntlets that reach to the shoulder; they are also provided with 
dull swords. 

Everything being now ready, we were marched out to our re- 
spective positions, each of us having his bandaged arm supported 
by a youngster, so that the heavy weight should tire us as little as 
possible. Dornberg took his place behind me; Miulheim in the 
rear of Klein; Brauntwein of the Spirituser occupied his place as 
judge midway on one side; while Busch of the Vinumia and Fischer, 
as our witnesses, stood on our right, and held the swords we were 
going to use. Such was the case, though I did not see the different 
persons I have mentioned; I saw nothing but Klein’s pale face and 
his dark eyes gleaming behind the black-rimmed spectacles; but I 
know it must have been so, these being the positions usually occu- 
pied. After trying a few ‘Lufthiebe’ with our swords to see that they 
sat well in the hand and were set truly, during which exercise I was 
delighted to find that my cuts whistled as merrily as those of my 
opponent, we handed the weapons back to our witnesses. A slight 
pause, and then Brauntwein drew out his watch, note-book, and 
pencil. 

‘ All ready ?’ he asked. 

‘ All ready,’ came echoed from both sides. 

‘ Silentium for the duel.’ 

Cousin Fritz now took the word. 

‘ Cross your blades, ready, go!’ 

Immediately following the last word came Klein’s attack with 
surpassing force. I parried, returned, parried again; and then, with 
a sudden cry of ‘ Halt!’ Dornberg sprang in and covered me from 
any possible attack. 

He had determined to allow only short rounds, so that my being 
a little weaker than Klein should not be made use of to my disad- 
vantage by my opponent wearying me with long rounds. Seconds 
interpose and stop the round (Gang) on various pretexts—a pre- 
tended belief that the other side has been wounded, the slightest 
disorder in the bandages of their own principal, a bend in one of 
the swords, a supposititious irregularity committed by the oppo- 
nents, and other reasons of like nature. This enables them to 
curtail the rounds at pleasure as their judgment prompts, thus 
rendering of great importance the post of second, as he must 
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not only be cool, judicious, and quick-sighted, swift in decision 
and prompt in action, but also quick-witted enough to invent an 
excuse for his interposition. Should his excuse be considered 
invalid, he is warned for the first time; the third warning is fol- 
lowed by dismissal from his post, which is taken by another. It 
naturally follows that the opposite side do their utmost to re- 
move a good second by this means, not only because it gives their 
man a better chance, but also because it casts a reflection upon 
the honour of their adversaries. Such manceuvres are only resorted 
to when a very bitter feeling exists between the two corps, or when 
the second is personally objectionable. When corps are on a 
friendly footing, it is tacitly understood that the rounds may be 
stopped at any time without any excuse being necessary. But be- 
tween us and the Vinumer the hatred was so intense that every 
means was employed to harass each other. 

When Dornberg sprang in and covered me, cousin Fritz asked 
sharply, 

‘Why halt ?’ 

This question was addressed to the judge, who is supposed to 
be the medium of communication between the seconds. Brauntwein 
simply turned to Dornberg without speaking, and received for reply, 

‘ Please to examine head on other side.’ 

The judge’s eyes twinkled comically as he gravely stalked up to 
Klein; and passing his hand through my adversary’s hair, looked 
at it to see if it was stained with blood. 

‘ Nichts da’ (Nothing there), was his decision. 

Whereupon the Vinumer crew howled derisively ; while we an- 
swered with a contemptuous smile, to the great amusement of the 
two neutral corps, 

‘The Herr Unpartheiischer i is aw to order the seconds 
‘on the cross,’”’’ said cousin Fritz. 

‘The seconds requested to take up position cross-wise,’ echoed 
Brauntwein, retiring a little to make room for the change of posi- 
tion effected by Dornberg and Fritz placing themselves equidistant 
from Klein and myself, so that the principals and seconds stood on 
the points of an imaginary cross, thus rendering the interference of 
the seconds more difficult and dangerous. 

This done, Dornberg intimated that all was ready, whereupon 
Fritz gave the word of command; and again did Klein’s attack fol- 
low with incredible swiftness, while my return blow was stopped by 
Fritz, who hurriedly appealed to the judge : 

‘Bitte, den Blutigen zu erkliren’ (Please to make a note of 
that wound), pointing to the blood trickling down my right temple. 

Immediately on receiving Klein’s blow, I felt a sharp, sudden, 
burning sensation just above my temple, followed by an exquisite 
feeling of pleasurable relief as the blood welled slowly forth—a feel- 
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ing indescribably grateful and delicious, but, unhappily, fleeting and 
transient as the reflection of distant lightning. 

Fischer, Dornberg, and the doctor were with me in an instant; 
but only for a moment. 

‘ Schmiss” or ‘‘ Blutiger” ?’* I asked of Fischer as he was 
turning away. 

*O, it’s nothing—a strong ‘‘ Blutiger,” about an inch and a 
half long, but not deep. Look out for sabre cartes now,’ he whis- 
pered, and took up his old position. 

I took the hint and planned accordingly. 

When cousin Fritz again gave the word, I waited cautiously ; 
and parrying the terrific sabre carte that Klein led with, I returned 
a ‘ Durchgerissener’ as strongly and as quickly as I could. 

‘Halt!’ cried Dornberg triumphantly, springing in between us 
as he pointed to Klein, who had ducked forward to let the blood, 
which was pouring fast from his forehead, fall clear of his clothes. 

Then, with a sarcastic smile, he sneeringly repeated the remark 
which had called forth such derision from the Vinumer at the be- 
ginning of the duel, 

‘Please to examine head on other side.’ 

Brauntwein nodded coldly, and, without stirring from his place, 
jotted down the report in his note-book ; while the other side acknow- 
ledged our sarcastic cheers with furious glances. 

Fischer, who had been casting inquisitive looks at Klein's 
wound, now came up and slapped me on the back encouragingly. 

‘ Three needles at least, you young beggar,’ said he, thus inti- 
mating that the wound was rather severe. 

When the doctor had stanched the wound for a minute or two, 
he retired, and we prepared for a fresh round. CKlein’s appearance 
now was anything but one tending to inspire confidence—his lips 
set, his eyes gleaming, and the blood gushing from his wound with 
every breath he drew. But it made no impression on me: I had 
tasted blood, and, as Dornberg had said, I thirsted for more. My 
feelings then were of savage brutality, and my most passionate de- 
sire a wish to wound afresh. When, how, I did not care; but 
do it I must. Again the blows fell; but this time the attack came 
from me, Klein exerting himself but little—playing, in fact, a wait- 
ing game. 

Once I attempted his head with high earte; but my blow fell 
short—the serew of the blade, which projects beyond the hilt, had 
caught in my wrist bandage. Return on guard I could not, and I 
gave myself up for lost as I saw Klein's sword sweep on with a rush 
like lightning. That half-second was an hour of torture. I heard 
Dornberg’s shriek of ‘ Halt!’ saw something black flit past my eyes, 

* A ‘*Schmiss’ is a wound requiring to be sewn; a ‘ Blutiger,’ one for which 
plaster suffices. 
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and then the grating rush of Klein’s sword fell on my ears as it 
swept harmlessly up the blade of Dornberg’s weapon. 

A murmur of admiration from friend and foe greeted this bril- 
liant example of my second’s skill. . 

‘Warum eingesprungen ?’ (Why interposed ?) cried Fritz. 

‘Sword caught,’ was Dornberg’s quiet answer. 

I held it out to Brauntwein. 

‘It is so,’ was his decision. 

‘ Proceed,’ said Fritz angrily, although he was my cousin. 

Three or four short rounds, in which nothing beyond a few 
scratches occurred, and then Klein suddenly took the aggressive so 
unexpectedly that he was successful. A feint in tierce, a parry in 
the same, and then a horizontal tierce came crashing through my 
right cheek. Now it was my turn to lower my head and spit out 
the blood that came rushing into my mouth; while our fellows were 
too anxious and too disconsolate to care for the triumphant glances 
of the Vinumer. 

Again was I examined by the doctor, Dornberg, and Fischer ; 
but this time they did not turn away after a superficial glance. 

‘ Stiff,’ muttered the doctor when he had concluded his ex- 
amination. 

‘Bad?’ asked Dornberg. 

‘Yes,’ was the answer. ‘I don’t know whether I ought not to 
advise an ‘‘ Abfuhr,”’ for it will leave a nasty scar unless soon looked 
after.’ 

‘Damn the scar!’ said Fischer testily ; ‘ who cares about that ? 
Can he go on without much risk ?’ 

‘Yes,’ returned the doctor in a pet,—for he didn’t relish 
Fischer’s tone,—‘ if you keep the rounds short and the rests long, 
and stanch the blood effectually ; but if he gets another tap on the 
top of that, he—’ ' 

‘ All right,’ interrupted Fischer rudely, for he was not in a very 
pleasant humour. Then to me: ‘ Never mind the scratch, youngster ; 
it’s not worth speaking of; and if it won’t heal nicely you must let 
your beard grow. Go in with a tierce as hard as you can, and look 
out sharp for horizontal returns. Are you ready, or will you rest a 
bit longer ?’ 

‘Nur zu’ (Drive ahead), I answered. 

‘All right, my lad. That’s the way to do your work,’ he added, 
with a pleased smile. 

‘ What did Fischer tell you to do ?’ asked Dornberg, coming up. 

‘ High tierce as hard as I could.’ 

He looked grave for a moment as he muttered, 

‘It will leave him confoundedly open.’ Then, ‘ What parry ?’ 
‘ Against horizontal returns.’ 
‘ Ah,’ said Dornberg, with a quiet chuckle, ‘ that fellow knows 
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his business and Klein’s ways to a T. Now be quick with your 
attack, and you'll have him; mind, wrist well up.’ 

Again in position. As the last word of command dropped from 
my cousin’s mouth, I cbeyed the orders given to me. A shrill hiss, 
a crashing thud, and Klein, jerking up his hand, staggered back- 
wards and fell into the arms of one of his corps-brothers, who sprang 
forward to catch him. 

Intense excitement and commotion followed. My corps-brothers 
gathered round me with noisy and joyous congratulations. Suddenly 
Fischer broke his way through. 

‘ Quiet, you brutes !’ he cried savagely, as he turned on a laugh- 
ing couple. Then to me, ‘ Strip and dress. Liotz of the Schnapsia 
will stitch your cut up. Now, you youngsters, what are you staring 
at? Pack the things up at once, and hold your tongues, and off 
with you.’ 

‘ What’s the matter ?’ I asked anxiously, as the fellows silently 
dispersed. 

‘A toss-up whether he lives or dies,’ he answered curtly, but 
not unkindly, as he caught sight of my face. 


For three days and nights did Klein’s life hang on a thread. 
How I suffered during that time I will not say; but at last the 
doctors gave signs of hope, and after a long weary illness Klein once 


more appeared among us. 

He never fought again: another wound on the same place would 
have caused instant death. 

The anxious inquiries made by our fellows during Klein’s illness, 
and their evident sympathy and concern, promoted a better feeling 
between the Vinumer and us, resulting in the recall of their last 
‘murder-list,’ and the substitution of one unassailable in its im- 
partiality. 
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GIvEN a pair of intelligent eyes, a sturdy understanding in the shape 
of legs, with lungs and appetite to match, and a man in his prime 
need never fail to enjoy his occasional holiday with more than the 
zest of a schoolboy. Formerly Shanks his mare was not considered 
an animal fit to carry a gentleman. Nowadays, when competi- 
tion has elbowed blue blood into the gutter, and it is a positive dis- 
advantage to have had a grandfather, your gentleman must trudge, 
whilst his pork-butcher’s thoroughbred kicks up the mud in his face. 
After all, walking, except of course in tight or cornucopian boots, 
is of hardships the one nearest akin to luxury. ‘ We can’t all be 
tailors,’ remarked a certain illustrious personage to Puddle the snip, 
who had objected that the company at Baden was ‘mixed’; a 
fortiori some of us cannot be eldest sons and inherit ancestral 
estates. Wherefore a fate which may not be cured must e’en be 
endured. 

Now the question which a pedestrian naturally asks himself, 
when contemplating a serious excursion is, ‘Where to?’ If we 
are at all acquainted with the inner consciousness of the denizens of 
Babylonia, this query is a poser for most people. You know by 
heart every tree in Combe Wood and Richmond Park. The river 
you have done, and been done by in the shape of riverain hostelries, 
till the very sound of the word Thames palls upon your ear. With 
the conifers of Walton and Weybridge you are desperately familiar. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Stanmore, the Essex marshes, Chiselhurst, and 
Sundridge have been reconnoitred. The chalk hills of Kent, well 
powdered with adders, have felt the imprint of your bootmaker’s 
patent heel. Bletchingley, Dorking, and all that lovely country has 
so delighted a pictorial instinct that you dread an anticlimax. You 
must range farther afield. But where? And how ? 

We will endeavour for a brief space to act as your cicerone, pro- 
mising you a treat such as cannot be obtained south of the Trent, 
and at no very colossal expenditure either of shoe-leather or income. 
We must de riguewr bargain for a cloudless day. Du reste, the 
season matters little. If you prefer greenwood, select spring or 
summer ; if orange or red foliage, autumn ; if white with the weird 
mystery of fairyland, the rime of winter. It is all and always beau- 
tiful; and withal so silent, grand, and old-world, that but for the 
evenness of the roads you might fancy yourself back again in the 
Middle Ages. , 
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Forward then. You take a ticket for Reading, either from 
Paddington or Waterloo—it is quite immaterial. Get over the 
railway business as early as you conveniently can, but by all means 
feed to the very full before leaving the hospitable town where 
biscuits are manufactured, for the Chilterns are not reliable in the 
matter of provender. These preliminaries settled, you cross Cavers- 
ham bridge, and find yourself in the classic county of Oxford, a 
pilgrim of landscape. 

Toiling up Caversham Hill with a ghastly chalk-pit on one side, 
and a Stoke-Pogis-looking old church on the other, you begin to 
realise the graceful undulations of the Chiltern Range. The neighbour- 
hood of Reading being eligible for building sites, land-owners seem 
to have purposely deformed its natural beauty by cutting down the 
trees. In less than a mile, however, you escape from this bare- 
ness. The road first becomes a picturesque avenue. Then you 
remark that the woods close in on your path, like the Russian 
cannon at Balaklava, to the right and left. At last you are fairly 
immersed in the beech woods, and can imagine yourself Robin 
Hood, Friar Tuck, or, if in a loftier vein, Sir Gawain on a wild- 
goose quest. We term this tract of country, in accordance with its 
own modest pretension, the beech woods. It would be, however, far 
more accurate to designate it forest; for a noble forest it is, stretch- 
ing from Whitchurch, opposite Pangbourne, right away to Stoken- 
church in Buckinghamshire, its greatest latitude being about eight 
miles, between Henley and Nuffield. The soil is for the most part 
chalk and flint, with oases of gravel. The population is abnor- 
mally sparse ; but the pheasants and hares, being much the reverse, 
attract gangs of poachers, whose nocturnal enterprise helps to 
supply Leadenhall Market. 

The first place of consideration you pass along the road is Cane 
End, the seat of H. Vanderstegen, Esq., who has inherited the acres 
of the Brighams, an ancient and honourable county family. If you 
were Sir Boyle Roche’s bird, and could be in two places at once, 
you might, without severe locomotion, catch a glimpse of Hard- 
wick, a genuine Elizabethan mansion, the property of Mr. Powys- 
Lybbe, the representative of another good old stock; or of Blount’s 
Court, so called after the Blounts, who still adhere to their ancient 
habitation, and moreover to the ancient faith. In fact Chilternia is 
covered with armigerous folk, who have never made up their mind 
to sell manorial rights, which every fresh decade become more and 
more prized and precious. 

From Cane End—-still following our guidance—you walk through 
a leafy paradise to Woodcote, where you get a peep of the grim 
Berkshire Downs and the White Horse Range. From thence, a 
short half mile, to Checkenden, a handsome church of Norman 
outline, containing a splendid medieval brass of Sir E. Rede. 
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Having satisfied your archeological lust, if you have any, Shanks 
his mare is gently spurred, and you march off to Scots Common, 
the loveliest spot, beyond a doubt, in this line of territory. To call 
it a common seems a mere fagon de parler. Itis indeed a goleonda 
of greenery, such a bit of perfect foreground as would rejoice the 
heart of Mr. Vicat Cole. At the entrance of the farmyard abut- 
ting on the common stands the shell of a giant oak, planted, at a 
guess, by some Saxon ere ever Bassett the Norman constituted 
himself lord paramount of these hundreds, or Marmyon, the king’s - 
cup-bearer, to be afterwards immortalised in poetry, perhaps by 
virtue of his euphonious name, cribbed the adjoining liberty of 
Stoke. 

Passing by the Ipsden woods, second to none in density and 
variety of foliage, you come upon a queer three-cornered plot, styled 
the ‘ Devil’s Churchyard.’ The monks, so runs the legend, had a 
fancy to remove Ipsden Church, which lies two miles west in the 
valley, and they did actually commence a new edifice on this very 
spot. Mephistopheles, however—who we suspect was a Norman of 
the Bassett variety—took what there was of the new church bodily, 
and popped it down in its present position. Hereabouts, if you 
could only reproduce the legends destroyed during the wild excesses 
of the Reformation, would be found plenty of historiettes of older 
England. For, on the adjoining promontory of hill-land called 
Berrins Hill, after St. Birinus, founder of Dorchester Abbey eight 
miles distant along the Oxford road, was a Roman station, the pre- 
sent evidence whereof is a well, whereunto, as they say, hangs a 
tale. 

Some years back an ill-starred girl of the hamlet lying under the 
hill, which is styled Well Place, flung her baby down this shaft. 
A woodman, passing by accidentally, was attracted by the child’s 
cries, and, procuring assistance, succeeded in extracting it uninjured. 
It had fallen upon the soft springy brushwood at the bottom, and 
was hardly bruised. Of course, the moment this Ginx’s baby got 
into the papers, a mighty pother was created; and multifarious 
were the philanthropists who, though they would not have given a 
bawbee to the poor erring frenzied mother to help over the shame— 
which surely was not aLL hers—volunteered to adopt, educate, 
endow, and work wonders for the child. Poor little soul! it saved 
them the trouble and cost, by retiring to a world where, let us hope, 
sinners come off better than in our over-righteous community, and 
saints get their deserts—whatever they may be. 

No marvel that Birinus pitched his tent in view of this splendid 
panorama—rivalled only perhaps by the delicious view of the 
Otmoor vale from the altitude of Elsfield. Before you lies the 
valley of the Thames, meandering by Goring, Moulsford, Monge- 
well, or St. Mungo’s Well—vwells in this district were of yore more 
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prized than rubies—Crowmarsh Gifford, Wallingford, Bensington. 
In the farthest distance range the Cotswolds, a bleak desolate 
region, with Cumnor Hurst, like a tall sentry guarding their van. 
To the left behind the river towers Streatly Hill, whilst in the 
foreground beneath your feet nestles the exquisite village of Ipsden, 
the birthplace of Charles Reade ; and apart, in solitary dignity, the 
lowly parish-church, where lies buried his gifted and adventurous 
nephew, who tempted the African desert just once too often. Well, if 
‘ Shanks be not tired with this nine miles of easy strolling, amid the 
purest of pure atmosphere, you can right-about-face, and walk back, 
vid Stoke Row and Witheridge Hill, to Henley-on-Thames, whence the 
Great Western Railway will convey your carcass townwards ; or, if 
you prefer a briefer route, strike across country to Goring Station. At 
Henley, however, we can promise you the excellent hospitality of 
the Red Lion; whereas Goring—a sweet spot for fishing—does 
not offer the delicacies of Lucullus, or, indeed, aught edible, except 
bread-and-cheese. 

It would be easy to gush about the beauties of the path we 
have traversed. It would be impossible in the slender circum- 
ference of diction to do them the scantiest justice. Every ten yards 
you have a fresh picture, the framework whereof is greenery, the 
details, including ferns and wild flowers, luxuriating in surpassing 
wealth. There you may hear the song of small birds—the gold- 
finch, bullfinch, linnet, as well as the coo of the dove and the cry 
of the jay. The very smell of the mighty woods is sweet with such 
a divine fragrance as the Bond-street people would sell their souls to 
imitate. Above all, thank Heaven! your fellow-creatures, with all 
their malice, and patronage, and mendacity, and alternated grovel- 
ling and rudeness, are absent. Hence the sweetness of the air, which 
is that of Eden. COMPTON READE. 
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ON THE SEABOARD 


Draw back the curtain; see the bar is safe ; 
How the old cottage quivers to the blast! 
Look how the wild waves on the headlands chafe, 
And the black clouds drive onwards, fierce and fast. 
The white surf boils upon the rocky strand ; 
Pray God no ship is driving to the land! 


How the blue lightning dazzles! in its flare 

I saw poor Mary crouching in her nook ; 
Its lurid brightness lit her tossing hair 

And all the strange intentness of her look. 
Ten years ago the Rose was lost, you know, 
And still she keeps her dreary vigil so. 


‘A shatter’d wreck,’ you call her; she we named 
Our seaside Pearl, our blue-eyed, rose-lipp’d pride, 
Ere girlish loveliness shrank, marr’d and shamed, 
When death and madness met it, side by side. 
Sweetheart and brother drown’d together lay, 
When the Rose founder’d, out there in the Bay. 


Yonder she watch’d, in impotent despair, 
The rocket fail, the life-boat driven back, 
Till dying shrieks were shrilling through the air, 
And the huge billows rolling, fierce and black, 
Drove the good ship on to her headlong doom, 
And thunder’d o’er the sailors’ wandering tomb. 


She says that voices whisper in the waves, 
When moon and tide at full and flow are met, 
And tell her, down among the coral caves, 
Her lover lives and loves and waits her yet : 
‘When storm and wind break through his chain, he’ll keep 
The tryst he made at foot of Runswick Steep.’ 
Tarrp Senies, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XXIX. G 
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So when the tempest wakens in the North, 
And all the air thrills with the ocean roar, 
Its summons calls her from the ingle forth, 
To watch for Willie on the sounding shore ; 
To stretch weak arms and tire aching eyes 
To greet her Love, at last allow’d to rise. 


Poor child, the great waves thunder to her feet, 

The lighthouse beacon flashes through the dark; 
The ’wilder’d brain’s delusion, sad and sweet, 

Gives life’s one brightness, like yon saving spark. 
Well, close the curtains, there’s no sail in sight ; 
God guard the mariners at sea to-night ! 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 
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‘BACHELOR BEN’ 


Some three years ago I was a severe sufferer from chronic impecu- 
niosity. I occupied at this time the responsible but by no means 
lucrative position of second master in a London day-school; and as 
‘my income from this its only source amounted to something less 
than sixty pounds per annum, it may be readily surmised that I 
found it a matter of some difficulty to keep the wolf from the door. 
Indeed in my particular case the joining of the proverbial two ends 
was a task of Herculean dimensions, and one which I should never 
have had the courage to tackle but for the fact of my daily living 
in hopes-of ‘something turning up.’ My only consolation was that 
I had not to work particularly hard for my pittance, but had plenty 
of leisure time on my hands, and I at length awoke to the convic- 
tion that I certainly ought to try and secure some extra employ- 
ment for the unoccupied hours at my disposal. No sooner had 
this idea entered my mind than I proceeded to act upon it, and 
for the next few weeks I did my very utmost to attain the end I 
had in view. I entered my name at three agencies, consulted in- 
fluential friends in all quarters, answered innumerable advertise- 
ments culled from the morning papers; in fact, left no stone 
unturned in order to bring in the required extra grist to the mill. 

About this time I went one night to a bachelor’s party, and 
while returning therefrom with a friend, who lived in the same 
direction as myself, I unbosomed myself to him concerning my pelf- 
lacking condition. 

He at once proceeded to advise me thus : 

‘Why, my good sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘don’t you turn your comic- 
song writing powers to some account? Those things you sang 
to-night were your own, were they not ?’ 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘Well, then,’ said he, ‘I’m surprised you don’t try and sell 
some of them to the music-hall singers: they'd jump to buy them 
of you. Look at the stuff they're obliged to put up with. You'd 
get a guinea or two for every one of yours, if you only went the 
right way to work. There’s a wrinkle for you, my dear fellow: 
carry it out.’ 

Now I must candidly admit that I entertained at this period a 
very high opinion of my comic-song-writing abilities. I had tested 
my effusions at private parties and at Penny Readings, and as they 
had always turned up trumps, I saw no reason why they should not 
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be equally successful on the music-hall stage. Hence I caught 
eagerly at my friend’s suggestion. A guinea a song! and I could 
easily write half-a-dozen a week. Phew! it fairly made my mouth 
water to think of it. But—and here came the rub—how were the 
said guineas to be secured? I knew next to nothing of music- 
halls and the singers who figured therein, and my friend had ad- 
mitted that he was in this last respect no better off than myself. 
What, then, was to be done? How was I to get my concoctions 
laid before those ‘comiques’ who might be disposed to purchase 
them? I hit upon and thought over a good many schemes to 
bring about this much-desired result, but all seemed likely to prove 
equally ineffectual. At last I came to the conclusion that I would 
not depend upon my own resources in the matter, but would take 
counsel’s opinion, 7.e. go to some person familiar with the question, 
and faithfully follow out the course which he should suggest. 

Now, having determined to ask advice on the subject, the ques- 
tion was to whom should I make application. One who had writ- 
ten accepted comic ditties would alone be worth consulting, but 
unfortunately I did not number among my acquaintances any such 
lucky individual. At last I bethought me that I was on speaking 
terms with a Mr. Tom Rogers, a gentleman who occupied the post 
of chairman at the Rutland Music-Hall. He must, I argued, havy- 
ing filled this position for many years, be well acquainted, not only 
with comic-song singers, but also with those who concocted the 
productions which they sang. I could not, I felt assured, do better 
than apply to him, if not for actual advice, at any rate for an. in- 
troduction to some one competent to give it. 

Accordingly, a few nights after I had thought of Mr. Rogers, I 
made my way to his table at the Rutland, and was lucky enough to 
meet with a vacant seat thereat. 

Mr. Rogers, a stout burly man, with a red face and a bald head, 
was at this juncture in the full swing of his business. He was 
smoking an enormous cigar, and having knocked down the lady 
professional who had just quitted the stage for another song, he 
was in the act of finishing what had once been a jorum of 
whisky hot. I seized upon this golden opportunity, and almost 
befgre I had done exchanging greetings with Mr. Rogers, I had 
ordered a waiter to replenish the empty glass. He was now mine 
as long as the tumbler lasted, so, the sun shining, I lost no time 
in making my hay. In the intervals of the performance I put my 
case to Mr. Rogers, and requested the benefit of his experience. 

‘You could not do better,’ said he, when I had finished, ‘than 
apply to Frank Redmond—he’s the very man you want; if your 
songs are worth anything, which I should suppose from what I 
know of you that they are’ (here Mr. Rogers took a hearty pull at 
his whisky), ‘he will compose melodies for them, and then dispose 
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of them for you. He happens to be here to-night; he came to 
hear Kate Mellish sing that song, ‘‘ Rainbow Nell,” which she has 
just given; that’s his music. You had better see him at once; he 
is one of the first writers and composers of the day. There he is, 
that tall fellow with the moustache and pea-jacket, standing against 
the supper-room bar.’ 

‘ But,’ I remonstrated, ‘I don’t know him; who'll introduce—’ 

‘A glass of ale or three of Irish warm will,’ said Mr. Rogers. 
‘In any case of introduction to a member of the music-hall profes- 
sion, whether male or female, the best M.C.— in fact the M.C.—is 
a drinkable congenial to the taste of the person whose acquaint- 
ance is sought. You try Redmond; he’ll do the business for you.’ 

And here Mr. Rogers, finishing his whisky at a gulp, tele- 
graphed an invitation for his table to a friend whom he perceived 
struggling through the labyrinth of the stalls. I proceeded to the 
supper-room, and for a short time occupied myself in taking stock 
of Mr. Redmond. 

He was a lanky individual, about thirty years of age, and as to 
his aspect, of unquestionable seediness. He was just then engaged 
in an animated discussion with a gentleman whose blackened face 
showed that he was in the ‘nigger’ line of business. Mr. Red- 
mond, I noticed, kept his back as close as possible to the bar- 
counter ; this peculiarity on his part, coupled with the fact that he 
ever and anon gave his rather short pea-jacket a downward jerk, 
led me to the conclusion that those of his garments which we never 
mention were not well fitted for gaslight inspection. 

In the course of a few minutes the negro gentleman took his 
departure, and then I made my approaches. 

‘I suppose, Mr. Redmond,’ said I, ‘ that you wrote ‘‘ Rainbow 
Nell” expressly for Miss Mellish ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied he at once, ‘yes; how did you like it? Think 
it went down well? My music and words too.’ 

‘I thought it went capitally,’ said I. ‘I like the chorus very 
much, it’s sure to become popular; but I’m just going to refresh 
the inner man—will you join me ?’ 

‘ With pleasure,’ exclaimed Mr. Redmond promptly. ‘I'll take 
a drop of pale brandy warm. You haven’t got any tobacco about 
you, have you? I find I’ve left my pouch at home.’ 

I tendered my pouch, and the ordered liquor appearing, Mr. 
Redmond waxed animated and confidential, and our acquaintance 
progressed apace. 

After plying him with another ‘three penn’orth,’ I proceeded to 
business. 

I told him, quite in a casual way, that I had written a comic 
song, which I was vain enough to fancy ought to be sung, and I 
should esteem it a favour if he would cast his eyes over it, and in- 
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form me, if he thought it worth its salt, what steps I should take 
in order to get it mated to a melody and produced. 

Here I unpocketed and handed him one of my best effusions, 
which I had baptised ‘ Bachelor Ben.’ 

‘T’'ll look over it with pleasure,’ said Mr. Redmond ; ‘ but let’s 
go into the billiard-room, we shall be quieter there.’ 

I assented, of course, and Mr. Redmond, giving a preliminary 
and extra-vigorous tug at his ‘ pea,’ led the way. 

‘It’s not a bad song,’ said he, when he had read it over; ‘ not 
a bad song by any means; the third verse is first-rate, and the 
words of the chorus good. Now TI tell you what I'll do. I'll write 
you a melody for it, and then I think I can sell it to Jim Villars, 
if he’ll give anything worth taking for it. You and I’ll go halves; 
and then if afterwards we can sell it to a music-publisher, we'll 
share what we make by it there again. I'll find a pretty tune for 
it, you may depend. When shall I see you again? Can you meet 
me here this day week? If you can, I'll have the melody ready by 
then, and you can come to my place and hear it played. I live 
quite close to here.’ 

Overjoyed at my good fortune, I at once promised to meet Mr. 
Redmond on the day he named, and after some further conversa- 
tion on the subject I wished him good-night. 

I walked home that evening in a delightful state of anticipation. 
‘I thought,’ said I to myself, ‘that a song like that ought to be 
snapped up. I felt certain it had only to be seen to be appreci- 
ated, and now I find I was quite right. Redmond will compose a 
catching tune for it, no doubt, and will soon find some one to sing 
it; then, once having a song of mine brought out, I shall have no 
difficulty in disposing of others. How stupid of me not to have 
thought of this source of income before !’ 

Such were my reflections on my homeward walk, and such did 
they continue to be until the eventful evening when I was to meet 
Mr. Redmond. Long before the appointed hour, I betook myself to 
the Rutland. The time arrived, but no Mr. Redmond put in an 
appearance. I inquired for him at the bar, and was told that he could 
not possibly be there that night, as he had to take the chair at an- 
other hall on the Surrey side of the water. 

My feelings at this intelligence cannot be described, but I was 
speedily restored to my former state of mind by the information that 
Mr. Redmond, had left a message for me; this being to the effect 
that he was very sorry that he could not keep his appointment, but 
that he hoped to see me at his house the following morning. 

The next day being Saturday, I proceeded at about twelve o’clock 
to the somewhat dingy street in which Mr. Redmond resided. 

I was informed by the slip-shod girl who answered the door that 
Mr. Redmond was at home, and that if I made application at the third- 
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floor back I should meet with the object of my search. ‘Mr. Redmond 
expects you,’ said the damsel, ‘and left word as you was to walk up.’ 

I mounted the stairs accordingly, and knocking at the door to 
which I had been directed, a voice, which I recognised as Mr. Red- 
mond’s, bade me enter. 

The room in whichI found myself was an uncommonly ram- 
shackle, dirty little den. It was sparsely furnished, and what few 
things were in it presented a remarkably patriarchal appearance. 
They were evidently of no relation to one another, but had clearly 
been members of as many different households. There was first an 
ancient piano, which, from its battered and rickety appearance, seemed 
as though it had done good yeomanry service in its day and genera- 
tion. Near to it was a washing-stand, ‘in such an alarming state of 
decrepitude that its delf had been taken from it, and placed, for 
safety’s sake, on a large box stuck up on end. Two out of the four 
chairs had, it could not be doubted, seen better days; and as for the 
feeble chest-of-drawers, it bore upon its surface the stamp of patri- 
cian birth: its attitude, though palsied, was full of dignity, and it 
was clearly bent upon keeping up appearances to the last. The 
floor was entirely innocent of carpet, but as it was, over the whole 
of its surface, copiously spotted with ink, it seemed as though it 
were in mourning for the last bit of Kidderminster with which it had 
been clothed. In one corner was a tall stack of music, and against 
that side which faced the window stood a small iron bedstead, the 
brown-coloured sheets, &c., of which were but scantily veiled by the 
ragged counterpane that had been hurriedly drawn over them. In 
the centre of the apartment was a large table, and on this was the 
most singular assortment of articles that had ever met my gaze at 
one and the same time. There was an ink-pot and a pair of newly- 
mended boots, a pan full of potatoes, a looking-glass, razor and hair- 
brush, two or three books, and a walking-stick. On a small tray in 
the middle stood a cup and saucer and a plate; this latter evidently 
contained the remains of Mr. Redmond’s matutinal meal, viz. the 
fragments of a loaf and the skeleton of ared-herring. Near this tray 
was a lamp, a woman’s workbox, and a playbill, while a little farther 
on could be espied a small carpet-bag, a pair of elastic garters, 2 
pot of pomade, a paper of tobacco, two clay-pipes, and a gridiron. 
Not far from this well-laden board was seated a poorly-dressed but 
rather pretty young woman, whom Mr. Redmond introduced to me 
as his better-half. She was busily engaged in repairing some gar- 
ments which bore suspicious resemblance to those which Mr. Red- 
mond had endeavoured to veil with his pea-jacket on the occasion of 
our first meeting. Mr. Redmond himself I found pacing up and 
down the room in a dirty dressing-gown, a doubled-up sheet of paper 
in his hand, and a large pen cocked behind his ear. He was evidently 
in the throes of literary birth. 
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‘I am sorry,’ said he, ‘that you should have had to pay mea 
visit in such a place as this, but’ (placing a chair for me near the 
fire) ‘ literature has still its ups and downs, and the nineteenth ag 
well as the eighteenth century possesses its Grub-street. One week 
we regale ourselves with moselle and champagne, the next it’s q 
case of four-ale and—and—’ (perceiving my eye directed towards the 
table) ‘red-herring. But to business. Well, I’ve done your song, 
and I think you'll like the tune; let’s see what you think of it.’ 

And Mr. Redmond, going up to his old piano, dashed off a not 
by any means bad melody ; and when he proceeded to sing my words, 
it certainly sounded to me one of the most masterly tunes I had ever 
listened to. 

‘There!’ he exclaimed, when he had gone through the song and 
played over the air several times, ‘ what’s your opinion of it ?’ 

I expressed myself intensely delighted with the music, and when, 
with pipes lighted, we seated ourselves before the fire, I eagerly 
questioned him as to the probabilities of the song being sold. 

‘Well,’ said he, puffing away at his pipe, ‘I mean to offer, it 
first of all to Fred Bell—I think he’s in want of something of the 
kind just at present; if he won’t take it, I'll try Joe Brydges; butif 
I don’t dispose of it immediately, I’m sure to do so before long: my 
words and melodies always go off.’ 

‘ You’ve written and composed a good many songs in your time, 
I suppose ?’ said I. 

‘ Well, yes,’ replied Mr. Redmond, smiling; ‘ I’ve been at it now 
nearly nine years, and I’ve brought out upwards of three thousand 
songs, ballads, and duologues. I generally do one a day, and I’ve 
published over thirty of my songs.’ 

‘Do you find it an avocation that pays?’ I asked. 

‘ Well, sometimes it does, but oftener it doesn’t. I should never 
be able to get a living in London alone, you know; it’s my extensive 
connection in the provinces that keeps me going. Sometimes I get 
a dozen orders at a time for songs, and then I make an invariable 
charge of a guinea for the words, or two guineas for words and music 
combined; always reserving, mind, to myself the right of publishing, 
should the song prove a hit. Publishing, you must understand, is 
the most profitable part of the business; for when I dispose of a 
song, I never take less than four pounds, and I have received as 
much as ten pounds. Sometimes, again, I don’t sell a thing right 
out, but merely copies of it; and under these circumstances I charge 
five shillings for words and music. I’ve often upwards of a dozen 
people singing a song of mine at the same time. Just at present, 
however, I’m rather down upon my luck; in fact I’ve done next to 
nothing in the music-hall line lately, but have gone into the adver- 
tisement business.’ 

‘I beg pardon,’ said I, ‘ but what’s that ?’ 
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‘ Why, the pushing tradesman’s poetic puff business, to be sure,’ 
said Mr. Redmond. ‘There are scores of shopkeepers who adver- 
tise their wares in rhymes, and of course they have to get some 
one to do this for them. It’s astonishing what a lot of this work 
there is about, and there’s actually competition in it as well. I 
know at the present time two or three East-end tradesmen who have 
piles of manuscripts sent into them for inspection, just as if they 
were the editors of popular magazines. But talking is a thirst-pro- 
ducing occupation: suppose we have some beer ?’ 

I assented, and handing Mrs. Redmond a shilling, she departed 
in search of the required fluid. When she had returned, and the 
liquor was consumed, I took my departure, Mr. Redmond promising 
that he would let me know when ‘ Bachelor Ben’ was disposed of. 

Days passed by and weeks glided on, but I received no com- 
munication from Mr. Redmond. At last I called upon him, and 
found that he had just gone into the country for a month to deputise 
for a provincial chairman. The month and another fortnight having 
expired, Icalledagain. This time, the landlord in person answered 
the door, and in response to my inquiries, exclaimed, 

‘Redmond! no; I don’t know nothing about him, and I only 
wish I did; he ain’t paid no rent for the last two months, and I 
don’t expect we shall clap eyes on him again; he’s left nothing 
behind but his blooming piano, and that ain’t worth three o’ gin 
cold. You tell him, if you see him, that I'll break his blessed neck 
when I catch him next.’ 

So saying, the burly landlord banged the door in my face. This 
was pleasant, but still I did not despair. Mr. Redmond’s pecuniary 
difficulties had nothing to do with me or my song. I would inquire 
for him at the Rutland. I did so, but was told that he had not been 
seen there for weeks past. ‘It’s very strange he shouldn’t come, 
you know, sir,’ said my informant—a waiter at the establishment— 
with a knowing grin; ‘for he’s got one or two good friends here who 
are particularly anxious to see him just at present. There’s William, 
for instance, the waiter who’s in the saloon, and Tom the billiard- 
marker; it’s astonishing the affectionate manner in which they’re 
always asking after him. He—tankard of ale, sir, yes, sir.’ And 
away went the waiter. 

‘This is a confounded nuisance,’ I muttered, as I walked away 
from the hall. ‘ What on earth shall I do to find the fellow?’ I 
had hardly given vent to this remark when I ran bang into the arms 
of the very man of whom I was in search. 

‘ Hallo!’ he cried, ‘ how are you this long time? I was think- 
ing of writing to you to-morrow, for young Seaton says he’ll take 
our song and pay us a guinea for it. I’ve been in the country for 
some time past, or I should have sold it before. He’s going to meet 
me next Saturday morning at Johnny Moses’s, the composer’s, to 
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hear me play over the tune and practise it. Can you come 
down ?’ 

I asked where Mr. Moses lived. 

Redmond replied that he resided in the vicinity of Seven Dials, 
and that if I would meet him at the corner of Oxford-street, Tot- 
tenham-court-road, at eleven o’clock, we could walk to Mr. Moses’s 
house together. 

I assented to this proposal, and met Mr. Redmond as arranged. 

Walking down the Dials, we turned up a street leading there- 
from, and came presently to a large fried-fish shop. To the right 
of this was a wide passage, the huge oaken door of which was open. 
On the doorpost was a small brass plate bearing the inscription, 
‘Mr. John Moses, Professor of Music.’ Entering this passage, we 
mounted a flight of steps at the end of it, and speedily found our- 
selves on the first landing. 

Mr. Redmond knocked at a door close to the stair-head, and a 
shrill voice requesting us to come in, we walked into a kind of 
kitchen, where an old woman, surrounded by a bevy of noisy chil- 
dren, was engaged in some domestic occupation. 

‘Johnny at home?’ inquired Mr. Redmond, jerking his thumb 
towards a closed door on the left. 

‘I should think you could hear he is,’ was the somewhat con- 
temptuous reply; and, to judge from the extraordinary compound of 
sounds, vocal and instrumental, which proceeded from the other side © 
of the door in question, some one certainly was at home, and to some 
purpose in the bargain. 

Opening this door, we found ourselves in a big barnlike apart- 
ment, which looked on the street. 

This room was remarkable for anything but cleanliness, and was 
furnished after a very bizarre fashion. Two huge wooden bedsteads 
stood against the back wall, while on the side facing the fireplace 
there were two pianos, placed lovingly cheek by jowl. Three deal 
tables, entirely coverless and arranged tandem fashion, occupied 
the middle of the room, and on one side of these was a rough car- 
penter’s bench. A few crazy chairs and a box or two were here and 
there to be observed ; but nothing in the shape of carpet, hearth- 
rug, or window-curtains. A few portraits of music-hall stars were 
hung immediately above the pianos, while over the fireplace was a large 
framed engraving containing the titles of fifty of Mr. Moses’s pub- 
lished songs, with the likenesses of the artistes who had sung them. 

So much for the room ; now for its occupants. 

Perched on a stool before one of the pianos was an elderly gen- 
tleman, whom I afterwards found to be Mr. Moses. He was play- 
ing a thundering accompaniment to a young lady, who warbled a 
music-hall ditty with all the lung-power at her command. Close 
behind her was another young lady (somewhat stout), who, in 
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tucked-up skirts and a profuse perspiration, was receiving a dancing- 
lesson from a tall lathy biped, armed with a long clay-pipe. On 
the other side of the table two gentlemen of decidedly professional 
cut were engaged in a fencing-match; one wielded a thick stick, 
and the other Mr. Moses’s poker, and, as far as I could see, they 
were going through that extraordinary exercise known as the 
‘Robbers’ Cuts.’ At the back of the room, and seated on one of 
the beds before alluded to, was a youth, who, from his strong like- 
ness to the gentleman at the piano, I conjectured to be his son. 
He was exceedingly diminutive in stature, and wore an ‘ Ulster’ at 
least six sizes too large for him. He contributed his quota to the 
_ general uproar by playing on the trombone till his face was fairly 
in flames with exertion. Leaning over one of the tables was 
another young fellow (his brother apparently), clad in a twin 
‘Ulster,’ and busily engaged in writing the band parts of a song 
lying before him. Near him was seated a buxom dame, occupied 
in covering a ballet-dancer’s shoe with amber satin ; while a third 
young lady, evidently the owner of the said shoe, was standing 
behind her, and laying down the law about something pertaining to 
it in an exceedingly high key. Two or three other people were 
also present, talking and laughing at the tip-top of their voices; so 
that the combined din from them, the dancing-master, the piano, 
and the trombone, was absolutely deafening. 

At last, however, there came a lull. Mr. Moses and young 
lady No. 1 finished their song, and the dancing instructor and his 
pupil, knocking off at the same time, betook themselves eagerly to 
some drinkables on the table: the gentleman patronising a pot of 
porter, the lady a little neat gin proffered her by the buxom dame 
with the satin shoe, who I found was Mrs. Moses. Soon after, the 
trombone player struck work, so that Mr. Redmond was enabled to ex- 
change greetings with all present, and to introduce me to Mr. Moses. 

Mr. Moses was a short squat personage, with strongly-marked 
Jewish features, and was very nearly, though not quite, as broad as 
he was long. He was dressed in a pair of black trousers, through 
which he had thrust his little bow legs considerably too far, a ragged 
old night-shirt, and a black swallow-tailed coat, split half way 
up the back. This ‘get-up’ certainly struck me as singularly ill- 
adapted for the imposing morning levée which I found him holding. 

While chatting to him, in walked Mr. Seaton, and, after a few 
preliminaries, we adjourned.to the piano, and Mr. Redmond played 
and sung over our song. Fortunately the room was pretty clear 
by this time, so that Mr. Seaton had a fair chance of hearing what 
the music was like. 

He expressed himself highly pleased with both words and air, 
but said that he could not give a decided answer as regarded pur- 
chasing the song until the end of the next week. Having arranged 
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that he should communicate his decision to Mr. Redmond, and that 
this worthy should apprise me of the same, our conference broke up. 

But, as before, weeks passed by, and I received no intelligence 
whatever. At length I called on him at the new address he had 
given me, but found that he had no satisfactory intelligence to com- 
municate. Mr. Seaton, I found, had after much haggling finished 
up by declining to purchase the song. Mr. Redmond had since 
made application to several other professionals, but with the like 
disappointing result. But still he felt certain that music and words 
were worthy of pelf, and assured me that if I would only have 
patience ‘ Bachelor Ben’ was bound to be produced in the end. 

After this interview with Mr. Redmond I saw but little of him 
for about six months. I came across him occasionally, it is true, 
but our intercourse was of the slenderest description, and consisted 
almost entirely of questions respecting ‘ Bachelor Ben’ on my part, 
and disappointment-producing replies on his. 

At last, about a year after I had first made his acquaintance, I 
received a note from him, informing me that he had disposed of the 
song to a Mr. Sam Brunel, who was at that time fulfilling an en- 
gagement at the Phormio. ‘ Bachelor Ben’ would in all probability 
be sung by him in a week or so’s time. 

This epistle fanned the almost-expiring embers of my expecta- 
tions again into full flame, and I now began to be really convinced 
that my song was near its birth. 

Waiting three weeks, I proceeded, brimful of hope, to the 
Phormio, and securing a stall, I. awaited impatiently for Mr. 
Brunel’s appearance. At last his name was announced by the 
chairman, and the orchestra struck up a symphony, but it was not 
that of ‘Bachelor Ben.’ The song was finished, and again did the 
orchestra play, but still not what I panted to hear. This was the 
case a third time, then a fourth, and finally Mr. Brunel made his 
farewell bow for the night. Intensely disgusted, I made my way 
to the bar and waited for him to come out. At length he emerged 
from the stage-door, and pushed his way to where I was discon- 
solately standing. I introduced myself to him, and inquired when 
he intended to sing my song. 

‘ Well,’ replied he, ‘I intended doing so before now; but I’ve 
got such a lot of new things in hand just at present; however, I 
mean to bring it out as soon as I can. Drop in again in a week or 
two; I daresay I shall be working it by then.’ 

I did drop in in a week or two, but my song was still unsung. 
I felt so savage this time that I made no attempt to see Mr. 
Brunel, and walked home hurling anathemas at the head of every 
comic singer under the sun. Still I did not entirely abandon hope, 
for in a month’s time I again presented myself at the scene of 
Mr. Brunel’s labours. His ‘turn’ arrived, but a dashing young 
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lady tripped on to the stage in his stead. I inquired the meaning 
of this, and was informed that Mr. Brunel was unwell, and that the 
dashing young lady was deputising for him. Another week came 
and went, and then I wended my way to the Phormio for the fourth 
time. Mr. Brunel did appear on this occasion, but still my song was 
unheard. This was too much, so I waited for him as before at the bar. 

‘O,’ said he, when he saw me; ‘come about ‘ Bachelor 
Ben,”’ I suppose ?’? Well, I’m really very sorry that I’ve not been 
able to bring it out as yet; still I hope to do so in about ten days. 
Look here, give me your address, and I'll let you know the first 
night I sing it.’ 

I handed my card to Mr. Brunel, and he, on wishing me good- 
night, assured me that before a fortnight was over my song should 
be in full swing. 

I had been so often disappointed that I did not pay so much 
heed to this promise as I otherwise should have done; but, about 
a fortnight having elapsed, I actually heard from him to the effect 
that he was going to sing ‘ Bachelor Ben’ for the first time on the 
following Wednesday. 

It is needless to state that I journeyed to the Phormio betimes 
on that eventful Wednesday night. I got there shortly after the 
doors opened, and before entering the hall, I walked into the front 
bar to have a look at the evening paper. Here, to my great sur- 
prise, I found quite a crowd assembled, and in the centre of it no 
less a personage than Mr. Sam Brunel. He was dressed in a brand- 
new suit of clothes and a large white hat, had half a dozen rings 
on his fingers, and was most emphatically three sheets in the wind. 
He was propped up against the bar-counter, and was actively en- 
gaged in tossing cigars to all assembled from an open box in his 
hand. Champagne and sherry bottles loaded the counter, and 
‘liquoring up’ on a most extensive scale was going on on all sides. 

I asked the meaning of what I saw. 

The answer came from Mr. Brunel, whose eye at this juncture 
lighted upon me. 

‘Hallo!’ he roared, ‘how are you, old son? What are you 
going to have? Call for any mortal thing you like ; I can pay for 
it. My uncle Jim’s just dead, and left me twenty thousand quid. 
What do you think of that, eh? You won’t catch me singing any 
of your mouldy comic songs any more. I pitched all the blooming 
band parts into the fire this morning; but never you mind that, 
old cock. What’ll you take to drink? Give it a name.’ 

This was the last straw that broke the camel’s back. I drank 
Mr. Brunel’s health in one glass of champagne, accepted a cigar, 
and then, going straight home, I solemnly consigned my solitary 


copy of ‘ Bachelor Ben’ to the flames. 
R. V. CHILCOTT. 











THE FAIR AT MAGANGUY 


As Egypt is to the United States of Colombia, so is the fair at 
Tantah to that at Maganguy. Every one who has anything to sell, 
and every one who wishes to buy, assembles there, and is accom: 
panied by the crowd of gamblers, mountebanks, and other vagabonds 
to be met with at such gatherings wherever they may be held. As 
the people of Colombia are, perhaps, the most prosaic—not to put too 
fine a point upon it—in the world, the objects bought and sold at 
Maganguy are, for the most part, of first necessity. Nevertheless, it is 
a sight to see; and the present writer is, perhaps, the first ‘ chiel’ 
who has gone thither with the simple purpose of ‘ taking a note o’t.’ 
The town of Maganguy is situated on the River Cauca, shortly 
after its junction with the Magdalena, and differs little from its 
fellows throughout the interior of Colombia except in this, that the 
row of houses fronting the river are built of stone. These are let 
to the merchants who attend the fair. The dwellings in the back 
streets are the usual wattle-walled palm-leaf-thatched hovels; the 
slightest spark is sufficient to set them in a blaze; but, by some 
special interposition of Providence, the natives are permitted to light 
their cooking-fires in the centre of their one living-room. with im- 
punity. Fires have broken out at Maganguy during fair time, and 
the riot, robbery, and loss have been most disastrous. 

From Carthagena, St. Martha, and Barranquilla—chiefly from 
the latter—merchants arrive with dry goods, liquors, guns, and 
ammunition. From all parts of the interior arrive natives with 
indiarubber, hides, tobacco, and gold-dust. Great is the buying 
and selling by day—the gambling and dancing by night; but. as 
the chief ‘fun of the fair’ is the journey thither, permit me to com- 
mence at the commencement. 

The River Magdalena is navigated by steamers on the American 
principle, but not with American accommodation; you have no 
cabin or berth; you must hang your hammock or spread your mat 
where you can, and look sharp after it, or you will find it occupied 
before dark. The monkey-house in the Zoological Gardens at 
feeding-time is the only sight which in any way approaches what 
you may behold on board a Barranquilla steamer during breakfast 
or dinner. There are, perhaps, two hundred passengers, and the 
table will accommodate forty. As soon.as the cloth is. removed a 
select party sits down to vingt-et-un, and play until it: is time to 
lay it. again or to put the lights out. The rest sit round the deck, 
smoke, and talk scandal against each other. 

It. was not, however, vid Barranquilla that this ‘ chiel’ went to 
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Maganguy. He went through the Digue (Anglicé, ditch), a series 
of lakes—salt and fresh water—connected by canals, partly natural 

y artificial, in all about 120 miles long—which connect the 
splendid Bay of Carthagena with the Magdalena at Calamar. 
There can be but little doubt but that this river had a mouth at one 
time not far from Carthagena; the Spaniards availed themselves of 
the water-way that was left, and made the Digue. The Colombians, 
having gained their independence, became too busy cutting each 
other’s throats to attend to such prosaic things, and the ditch 
became blocked up, to be opened again after some thirty years by 
an American, who made a new cut into the river; but, not allowing 
sufficient outfall for flood-water, found his whole work destroyed, 
and the valley through which it passed inundated, after a brief in- 
terval of success. For many years efforts have been made to reopen 
the Digue; but unfortunately the concessions have been given to 
men of straw, and as Colombia has produced little of late except 
revolutions, foreign capitalists fought shy of her. When she did 
obtain a competent commissioner, she hastened to put a spoke in his 
wheel. In a certain August, however, a steamer of the long-talked- 
about ‘ Digue Company’ made her appearance at Carthagena, and 
it was in her that the ‘ chiel’ went to Maganguy. 

Her name was the Meddelin: she was of 240 tons’ (American 
measurement) burden, and drew four feet of water. Our first ad- 
venture was sticking fast in a tree: pulling away its branches, we 
found oysters, which we ate for dinner. Oysters growing on trees! 
A steamer of 240 tons caught ina tree! Impossible. Facts, if 
you please. The Digue, at the spot in question, made a sharp turn, 
and was barely twenty yards wide. The tree was a mangrove, 
whose branches have excrescences like forked ropes, which grow 
down into the water, and to which a small but palatable bivalve 
clings. Later on we steamed for three hours apparently through a 
large cabbage-garden. Looking ahead, there was not as much 
water to be seen as would float a duckling. We were in a tapon. 
What is a ‘tapon’? Tapa in Spanish is a cork, or let us say a 
bung, and the word ‘tapon’ cannot be better translated than by 
using the slang phrase ‘ bunged up’ (place understood). Tapon is, 
therefore, a place bunged up by a floating weed, propagated in the 
fresh-water lakes or cynegas, and rather like a young cabbage. The 
slightest obstacle masses these together; and when the mud of the 
Magdalena—muddiest of rivers—clings to their roots and allows 
them to grow together, the place is indeed ‘bunged up.’ At one 
spot the steamer, a stern-wheeler, with am engine of 60-horse 
power, and going full steam, could not make head against the tapon, 
but backed and charged ahead—backed and charged ahead for half 
an hour, in the vain endeavour to break it. It was only by sending 
men overboard to cut it that we got: through. When the tapon is 
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loose the weeds divide right and left, and a powerful boat has little 
difficulty in passing. 

The transition from salt to fresh water is marked by the de. 
cadence of the mangrove (which in the brackish canals is a tree 
some sixty feet high, and dwindles down into a mere bush as you 
go on), the appearance of ferns and bamboos on the banks, and 
caiman in the stream. In one reach of not more than two miles 
long the ‘chiel’ saw at least forty of these saurians, and took 
most mean advantage of one monster who was fast asleep, with his 
mouth open, on a bank. An old stager declared that it was the 
first time he had seen a caiman shot dead; but this was said, 
perhaps, to flatter the ‘chiel.’ Many others were fired at and 
wounded, more or less severely, with all sorts of arms,—rather less 
than more, I fancy, as there was only one rifle on board, and 
revolver bullets at twenty yards only made a little white mark on 
the creature’s scales. Nevertheless, great was the shout of delight 
at a hit; for caimans, like sharks, get no mercy, and with better 
excuse, for they are aggressive, which a shark is not unless you in- 
trude upon his domain. He does not come on shore and eat your 
cows and pigs when they go down to the water to drink. Ata 
place called Mahates, on the Digue, I am told that they celebrate 
Holy Thursday by baiting caimans. They catch halfa dozen of those 
ill-fated saurians (how, this deponent sayeth not), drag them to the 
Plaza, and then worry them to death with blazing palm-leaves. 

Ye gentlemen of England who search for new happy hunting- 
grounds, ye would do well to give the Digue of Carthagena a turn. 
Besides caimans @ discretion, you will not have to go far inland to 
find jaguars, deer, wild hogs, and a queer creature, half hog half bear, 
here called ponchas. The waters swarm with splendid and most 
unsophisticated fish; and of cranes, storks, ducks, teal, curlews, 
bittern, reed birds, wild turkeys, plovers, flamingoes, pigeon, wid- 
geon, and dozens of other sorts of water-fowl, you may fill a boat 
full in a few hours. Never have I seen such wealth and diversity 
of animal life as in the Digue. Besides the birds I have mentioned, 
you have crowds of macaws of the most -brilliant plumage, parrots, 
and paroquettes. The great trees on the banks are alive with red 
monkeys. Near Calamar, towards sunset, we saw what appeared 
to be a monster ape in the branches; some one fired at it, and it 
burst into twelve pieces, each piece a red monkey. It would seem 
that families sleep together thus, not in each other’s arms, but in 
each other’s tails, that prehensile organ serving as the bond of 
union. I feel sure that a botanist would find plenty to occupy him. 
The climate is not unhealthy. The explorer must go well armed 
against mosquitoes, and provided against the nastiness he would have 
to eat if he relied on local resources for his commissariat. 

I cannot say much for the scenery. It is curious at first, but 
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becomes monotonous by repetition. Passing through some of the 
cynegas (forgetting for a moment the blazing sun), you might fancy 
yourself on a lake belonging to some ducal estate in the Midland 
Counties. The fringe of tapones looks at a distance like a well-kept 
lawn sloping down to the water’s edge ; and the ferns, grasses, and 
shrubs which stud the real bank are disposed in a manner which no 
Paxton could excel. When you arrive at the scene of the inun- 
dation before mentioned, the country is very weird, especially by 
moonlight. The invading water has killed the trees, and the fierce 
sun bleached the leafless branches. There they stand—whole 
forests of them—bare and glittering like skeletons, with huge owls 
flitting and hooting over their heads. 

We had plenty of time for observation as our pilot had the pecu- 
liarity of knowing every inch of the way, with the sole exception of 
the spot upon which about twice a day we stuck hard and fast. 
When asked where the channel was, he would wave his hand over 
three parts of a circle, and state that it was ‘ over there.’ When 
the steamer had been hauled off by sheer force, and the right pas- 
sage found by sounding from her boats, our Palinurus resumed his 
station by the wheel-house, quite satisfied with himself and all con- 
cerned. There would be no further difficulty now. If he was more 
than usually confident, we were sure to be on another bank before 
the hour was passed. In this way we spent two days in the mud, 
and had to heave forty tons of coal overboard before we could get 
off. At last we met with a bonga (barge), whose patron undertook 
to show us the way if we would tow his boat—no slight service 
when the tapons are considered. 

We are now in the narrow waters, and a succession of sharp 
turns kept all hands on the alert. On one occasion, in spite of a 
perfect peal of bells in the engine-room, the stream took the steamer’s 
stern, and swept it round majestically upon a huge trunk at least 
seven feet in diameter, that stuck out of an angle in the bank. We 
all rushed forward, expecting to see the wheel smashed into splin- 
ters. The first thing to touch our formidable-looking foe was the 
light deal railing which supported the after-awning, and that was 
enough. It was like a trick in a pantomime. The immense bole 
disappeared in a cloud of dust, and nothing but a few thin flakes of 
bark floating on the stream remained to show that it had ever existed. 
The comahen—a white grub, the larva of an ant—had reduced the 
trunk of that forest tree to powder—all but the bark. If this insect 
gets into your house, it will do the same thing to your books, all 
but the covers; to your furniture, all but the surface; to the beams 
of your roof, all but the outside. One little hole no bigger than the 
head of a pin lets in the enemy, and he does his work quickly. 

At Calamar we joined the Magdalena river, a rapid coffee- 
coloured stream, about as wide as the Thames at Erith, flowing 
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through a flat and uninteresting country; and on the morning of 
the sixth day of our voyage arrived at Maganguy. The fair had 
already begun, and was not, as I was told, a brisk one, owing to a 
failure of the tobacco and other crops on account of excessive 
drought. It was brisk enough, however, to give me a sufficient 
idea of its general quality. All the stone houses before mentioned 
were full of merchandise, and on the steps of the verandas which 
shade their doors were seated a crowd of women of every shade, 
from dingy yellow to lustrous black, selling sugar, onions, garlic, 
seeds of all sorts, fans, and cakes. Take a carpenter’s mallet, split 
it through handle and block, hang a calabash to the handle end, 
make notches thereon to represent pounds and half pounds, and you 
have the engine which still serves these people to weigh their wares, 
The street is full of itinerant vendors of jewelry (made of native 
gold at Mompos) ; hawkers of small wares; clerks hurrying along, 
with bags of money received of old customers, or to be paid for old 
scores ; beggars; porters carrying bales of hides and tobacco ; and 
the river’s bank crowded three deep with every sort of boat, from 
bongas (barges) of thirty and sixty tons, to the simple canoe, which 
the proprietor paddles himself as independent as the hero of the 
popular song. The intermediate vehicle of river-commerce is the 
champan—a huge tree, hollowed out and covered over with a semi- 
circular roof of cocoa palm-leaves. It is seldom that a bonga can 
sail against the stream of the Magdalena or Cauca; the champans 
have no sails : both are poled up by a class of men called bogas (from 
‘bogar’ to push), whose natural history has yet to be written. They 
are the only men in Colombia who really work for their living ; and 
the work they do, considering the climate in which they do it, is 
simply stupendous. They are armed each with a pole some thirty feet 
long, to one extremity of which a fork of hard wood is stoutly 
lashed. Their working costume consists ofa strip of sacking tied 
round their loins. Their colour is a rich bronze, and their muscular 
development a model for a new Laocoon. A man new to boging 
has his left shoulder, against which the pole is pressed, one large 
bleeding sore; an old hand has there a horny round as hard asa 
horse’s hoof. As they plunge their pole in the water, and tramp, 
tramp, tramp along the flat gunwale of their boat, they shout a dis- 
tinctive chant. A practised ear can tell in the night-time whence 
bonga comes by the chant ofthe bogas. Thus from Barranquilla we 
hear—Yah / ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta. From Santa Martha—Yah/ yes-s, 
yes-s, yes-s, yes-s, yes-s. From Carthagena—Yah/ ha-ho-hi, 
hi, ho-ha-hi, he, ho, ha. The first ‘ yah’ being in all cases a scream. 

The boga is paid by the voyage, and what he gains depends 
upon its length, and the force of the current to be overcome. His 
average pay is three shillings, a pound of jerked meat, and a dozen 
plantains a day—and he earns it all. He spends it freely. Hei 
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a gallant man, your boga, and fond of his glass. The quantity of 
raw rum he can swallow is a caution. He is very fond ofla dance, 
and his dancing is peculiar. Those who have seen nautch-girls 
dance in Egypt may form some notion of the style, when I say it is 
a leetle more suggestive. The ball takes place in the open street. 
No invitation is required. The band consists of a tom-tom—a slice 
of a tree hollowed out and covered with a calf’s skin—which the per- 
former beats with his hands; when he beats it near the rim it gives 
out a sharp ringing sound ; when struck in the centre, a hollow boom. 
The tune is Boother-odp-todp ting! boom. Bodther-odp-todp ting ! 
boom; da capo. And this will go on from ten or eleven o’clock at 
night until daybreak. Whena boga wishes to pay his attentions to 
a lady, he presents her, not with a bouquet, but with a pound of 
sperm candles, which she carries in her hand, all lighted at once, 
through the mazy dance; and if her partner is very much in love 
he buys her as many (mock) silk pocket-handkerchiefs as he has 
dollars to spare, and burns them in the guttering blaze. Round and 
round and round go the dancers—the ladies with candles envied 
by the ladies with none—in solemn silence, for hours and hours, 
to the monotonous Bodther-odp-todp, ting! boom, of the tomtom. 

Not much can be said in favour of the manners of the boga. 
His language is more forcible than polite. When his bonga gets 
into an eddy, and his work is thereby lightened, he will substitute 
for his working-chant impromptus on his passengers, or those of 
passing boats, in which the one filthy and stupid Spanish expletive 
occurs every fourth word. It is not good to get into discussions 
with the boga. I once did so, and only saved myself by remember- 
ing a potent spell which I had used with success on the Thames in 
the days of my youth with a somewhat cognate race—the British 
bargee. When my bogas had abused me till they were out of 
breath, I asked to be informed ‘ Who eat the puppy pie under Mar- 
low Bridge?’ I had used the same incantation before with an angry 
Ciaiequejee on the Bosphorus, and the result was the same—dumb- 
foundedness, an awe-struck silence, a paralysis of hand, foot, and 
tongue, in the midst of which I made good my retreat. 

One quality of the boga must not be omitted—his honesty ; 
‘breaking bulk’ is a thing unknown. Before the steamers began 
to ply regularly, millions of dollars in gold-dust and bars went down 
the Magdalena in bongas unguarded, and I believe there is only one 
case of robbery on record. He is very fond of gambling, and 
appears to have faith in the possibility of winning at the numberless 
games, engines, and contrivances brought together at the fair of 
Maganguy to relieve him of his hard-earned wages. There is only 
one fair chance for him if he must gamble, and that is at the 
roulette tables of Sefior M., the largest establishment of the kind 
at the fair. It occupies the whole of the ground-floor of the best 
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house in the town, and is open to all comers; the utmost order 
prevails ; cigars, liquors, and fans are dispensed gratis to habitués 
* by Sefior M. with the sweetest of smiles. Nothing puts him out, 
When there is a run against the bank he is delighted, or seems go, 
When some rascal tries to cheat him, he admits not discussion; 
he pays the stake claimed, and orders the claimant out of the room. 
On the whole he makes a good thing of it—netting, I am told, on 
an average eight hundred pounds each fair. 

To account for the complete absence of anything curious or 
quaint or beautiful at this fair, it must be repeated that your 
Colombian is, perhaps, the dullest of created beings. Out of a 
rather wide acquaintance, I know but one man who has a taste or 
a pursuit beyond his trade, and this in a country where the student 
of Nature can pick up in a mile’s ride enough objects of beauty 
and interest to delight him for a month. Nor is this dulness a 
mere negative quality ; people, who would be very angry if spoken 
of as otherwise than perfectos caballeros (perfect gentlemen), are 
content to live amidst surroundings of indescribable squalor and 
ugliness. The traveller may pass through town after town without 
seeing a flower or the humblest indication of original or poetic 
thought—no, not even so much as he may find scraped with a stick 
on the mud-wall of the poorest Arab hovel! A printed cotton 
dress, long, and consequently more or less draggled, clothes a 
woman ; coarse white trousers and shirt (worn outside), and a black 
and white straw hat, dress the men of the people. Four wattle 
walls, with a palm-thatched roof and a floor of mother earth au 
naturel, house them, their pigs, goats, fowls, and other lesser 
creatures, with whom they live in common. The men are the same, 
the dwellings the same, the towns the same—the same dull sodden 
level everywhere. Indeed, a premium appears to be offered for 
ugliness. The day has long passed in which beauty of shape or 
design was inconsistent with cheapness. The commonest clay and 
glass is ‘thrown’ or pressed into artistic forms, the poorest calico 
printed with pretty patterns, for any other country than Colombia. 
There it must be glaring and rude and ugly, or it will not sell. 

Therefore the ‘chiel’ found no curios at Maganguy, if he 
excepts the wonderful productions of Frankfort, Hambourg, and 
Bremen, in imitation of anything that has a name and will sell in 
this poor country, By ‘will sell,’ I mean, is wanted. The most 
palpable deception, the merest rubbish, will sell, so that it be offered 
cheap. The representative Colombian is not even practical in his 
dulness: quantity and cheapness are the only considerations which 
seem to affect him in his buyings. If the gun which he has bought 
for eight dollars bursts, he will replace it with a cheaper (and more 
worthless) article, if he can get it. ‘Chateau Lafitte,’ at nine and 
eightpence the case of a dozen, is imported for him, and he pretends 
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to like it. It is a red liquid; it is corked up in a bottle with a 
picture on the outside (it would not do without the picture) ; it is 
called wine. What would you more? Teuton ingenuity sends 
him (sham) English and French goods, with (sham) trade-mark, 
name, bottle, box, wrapper, all complete; and he buys them. 
Sometimes the homage which vice pays to virtue leaks out in the 
colourable imitation of a label or the misspelling of a name. Thus 
gunpowder is sold in well-known flasks marked ‘ Custis & Marvey, 
Hounstom & Lonpon.’ In the type used, the substitution of a B 
for an R in the first name, an M for a H in the second, and an M 
for a W in Hounslow, does not at once strike the eye accustomed 
to read ‘ Curtis & Harvey’ in connection with ‘ villanous saltpetre.’ 
But generally the robbery of good names is wholesale and complete ; 
and if an imitation take, it will itself be imitated at a lower price. 

As a set-off against their love of the ugly and their dulness, 
the people of Colombia must be given credit for honesty. I have 
already spoken of the honesty of the bogas. I suppose there are on 
an average 20,000 men and women at the fair, collected together 
from all parts of the country, and lodged anyhow. It is very seldom 
indeed that there is a case of pilfering—systematic robbery is un- 
known. There are no police and no rows, though politics run high; 
and of the nine United States, no two can be said to be friends. 
There was a row once, and half the town of Maganguy was burned 
down; but this was because a late president of the sovereign state 
of Bolivar went there with some soldiers to keep the peace. 

The ‘chiel’ ‘taking notes’ found few to ‘tak’ after the three 
days during which the fair proper continues. The four following 
were a little monotonous, although the ‘chiel’ was well entertained, 
so far as his physical wants were concerned. How less fortunate 
wights lived, how they washed and drank (if they drank water) 
especially, was and remains a mystery to him. The stream of the 
Cauca is of the colour and consistency of brown pea-soup, and the 
triple line of canoes, with their inhabitants, that fringe the bank do 
not add to the purity of the liquid. The ‘chiel’ has seen water 
dipped for culinary operations within a few feet of where nameless 
utensils had been emptied ; and filters are unknown. There is no 
hotel, no restaurant, not even that institution so dear to the 
American mind—a drinking bar. It struck the ‘chiel’ that some 
minor Spiers & Pond might make a good thing of it at Maganguy, 
but this appears to have struck no one else. 

There is no time fixed for the duration of the fair. It ends 
when a certain-Mr. S. pleases. When he packs up, all the rest 
must do the same. The steamers scream themselves hoarse, the 
bells ring, the merchants hurry on board in a high state of excite- 


ment and perspiration, and the Fair of Maganguy is over. 
A. DE FONBLANQUE. 





YOUNG WOMAN AT SIXTEEN AND BOY AT 
TWENTY-ONE 


BY THE,REV. FRANCIS JACOX, B,A., AUTHOR OF ‘SHAKESPEARE DIVERSIONS’ 


Dvuxr Onrsino’s doctrine of wedlock, that the woman should ever take 
an elder than herself, is enforced by the assurance he gives the seem- 
ing Cesario that young men’s fancies are ‘more giddy and unfirm, 
more longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, than women’s ate,’ 
And it may be taken in effect to chime in with what the sprightly 
damosel affirms of her sex, and indeed of both sexes, in Philip van 


Artevelde : 
‘ But we are women when boys are but boys. 
God gives us grace to ripen and grow wise 
Some six years earlier.’ 


Boys will be boys, and young men will be young men. But young 
men will be boys, it seems, long after young women have given their 
girlhood the go-by. 

To be mocked by one’s feminine coevals as over young is, how- 
ever, nothing like so hard, after all, as to be derided by them as 


over-old : 
‘ Ah me, how full is youth of mockery | 
Because I am some years in advance of you, 
Do not you sometimes laugh at my bleach’d hue, 
My sunken cheek, and deep-encavern’d eye ; 
Or, haply, as afar you pass me by, 
Compare me with your full-flush’d retinue 
Of youthhood ?’ 


But our theme is the advance made by damsels ahead of mascu- 
line youngsters, by lassies to the prejudice of lads, in the develop- 
ment of adult conditions and qualities. Richardson rules that from 
sixteen to twenty-four women are generally several years aforehand 
with the men in ripeness of understanding, though after that time 
the men may ripen into a superiority. ‘Women, my dear Mrs. 
Selby, are women sooner than men are men,’ Sir Charles Grandison 
says. Cartwright, in his ‘ Platonically sentimental’ Love’s Convert, 
has these lines to the purpose : 


‘ Love, then, doth work in you what Reason doth 
In us, here’ only lies the difference,— 
Outs wait the lingering steps of Age and Time:; 
But the womian’s-soul is ripe when it is young.’ 


In making us first acquainted with Mrs. Woodward’s daughters, 
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Mr. Trollope is careful to premise that, although they had made very 
positive advances towards the discretion of womanhood, they were 
of the age when they would have been regarded as mere boys had 
they belonged to the other sex. The assertion made by Clara van 
Artevelde that women ‘ grow on the sunny side of the wall’ he accepts 
as undoubtedly true, and he applies it once and again in another of 
his books—in the chapter descriptive of Frank Gresham’s early loves, 
for instance, where in one page we read that Mary was very nearly 
of the same age as Frank, but ‘though Frank was only a boy, it 
behoved Mary to be something more than a girl;’ and in another 
page, concerning Miss Oriel, that ‘Frank blushed and Patience 
laughed. There was but a year’s difference in their age; Frank, 
however, was still a boy, though Patience was fully a woman.’ That 
is a significant sentence in Mr. Reade’s Christie Johnstone, which 
tells of his heroine and her patronising regard for Charles Gatty : 
‘Besides, as she was twenty-one and he only twenty-two, she felt 
the difference between herself, a woman, and him, a boy.’ So with 
Nelly and Will, in Mrs. Oliphant’s Madonna Mary: ‘He was a 
little older than herself actually; but Nelly was an experienced 
woman, and could not but look down amiably on such an unexercised 
inhabitant of the world as ‘‘ only a boy.”’ Mr. Thackeray tells us 
that as we see a pauper’s child, with an awful premature knowledge 
of the pawn-shop, able to haggle at market with her wretched half- 
pence, and battle bargains at hucksters’ stalls, so may we find a 
young beauty, who was a child in the schoolroom a year since, as 
wise and knowing as the old practitioners on that exchange, as 
economical of her smiles, as dexterous in keeping back or producing 
her beautiful wares, as skilful in setting one bidder against an- 
other, as keen as the smartest merchant in Vanity Fair. ‘Iam 
a woman, and understand things better than a boy like you,’ writes 
the aforesaid Nelly to the aforesaid. Will when they are both older 
grown, and both, if not in the same degree, worldly wiser. 

In that chapter of his autobiography, Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
in which Goethe describes his efforts to make himself agreeable to 
the sister of his young friend Derones, without succeeding in attract- 
ing her notice, he observes, in passing, that ‘young girls think 
themselves far advanced beyond younger boys, and while aspiring to 
young men they assume the manner of an aunt towards the boy 
whose first inclination is turned towards them.’ In Gretchen’s case 
he owns himself terribly affronted at her setting him down as a 
child, and believed himself at once cured of all passion for her when 
she so set him down in the celebrated investigation reports. He 
felt it intolerable that a girl, at the most a couple of years older 
than himself, should regard him as a child, while he conceived he 
had passed with her for a very sensible and clever young man. 
Sententiously and sagaciously he remarks in another place that 
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in girls we love what they are, but in young men what they pro. 
mise to be. 

In telling us that Miss Chaworth looked upon Byron as a mer 
schoolboy, Moore observes by the way that a seniority of two year 
gives to the girl, ‘on the eve of womanhood,’ an advance into life 
with which the boy keeps no proportionate pace. Leigh Hunt 
describes his vexation, early in his teens, at being kept a distance 
by that laughing lass Fanny Dayrell, who would call him petit 
garcon on the strength of her seniority of two years. According 
to Mr. Kingsley, ‘ spiritually and socially the girl develops ten years 
earlier than the boy.’ Frederick Perthes was sorely tried with his 
‘youthful twenty-year face,’ when his former playfellow Frederiks 
came to Leipzig, ‘ a very handsome girl of sixteen,’ and was straight. 
way surrounded by mature admirers and ‘highly-educated men 
without number, against whom the ‘shy and anxious apprentice of 
nineteen’ seemed to have no chance at all. The hero of Great 
Expectations tells us of his early acquaintance with Estella, that 
although she called him ‘boy’ so often, and with a carelessness that 
was far from complimentary, she was of about his own age, or very 
little older; adding, however, that ‘ she seemed much older than I, of 
course, being a girl, and beautiful and self-possessed ; and she was 
as scornful of me as if she had been one-and-twenty and a queen.’ 
Beatrice, in Miss Baillie’s tragedy of Romiero, taking upon her t 
chide her old playmate Maurice as a ‘thoughtless boy,’ is an 
swered : 

‘Chide me, indeed, who am two years thy elder, 
And two good months to boot !—Such high pretension ! 
Have sixteen summers and a woman’s robe 
Made thee so very wise and consequential ?’ ° 


It was early times, or teens, with David Copperfield when he 
wrote of Em’ly that, wild and full of childish whims as she was, she 
was more of a little woman than he had supposed: ‘ She seemed to 
have got a great distance away from me, in little more than a year.’ 
‘With what a demure assumption of being immensely older and 
wiser than I the fairy little woman said I was ‘‘a silly boy ;” and 
then laughed so charmingly that I forgot the pain of being called by 
that disparaging name in the pleasure of looking at her.’ After 
rating Coquette soundly for being like her set, in keeping back 
things, and making mysteries, and not telling all the truth at once, 
the Whaup, as Tom Cassilis is called in A Daughter of Heth, is 
fain to excuse her on the ground that she can’t help it, she is only 
a woman. ‘And you are only a boy,’ she replies, looking up at 
the tall handsome lad beside her: ‘very kind and very generous 
and very stupid.’ ‘I am older than you, at least,’ says the Whaup, 
who does not like to be called a boy. Georges Sand remarks that’ 
even very young women usually esteem men of their own age a8 
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children, apropos of Consuelo’s relations with Haydn, who, however, 
was at the time so small and meagre that he seemed hardly fifteen. 
Mr. Disraeli’s Lucretia, though really older than Coningsby, felt 
that a woman of eighteen is, in all worldly considerations, ten 
years older than a youth of the same age. 

Phineas Finn is sententiously instructed by Lady Laura that 
years have very little to do with the comparative ages of men and 
women: ‘A woman at forty is quite old, whereas a man at forty is. 
young.’ Duke Orsino would practically improve the subject by the 
caution ad hominem, or rather ad virum: 

‘ Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent ; 


For women are as roses, whose fair flower, 
Being once display’d, doth fail that very hour.’ 


Which assertion receives Viola’s sighing assent: 


‘ And so they are: alas, that they are so ; 
To die, even when they to perfection grow |’ 





CURATES 


AurnovaH I have not, of course, a very keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous, I have a sort of notion that Sydney Smith was poking fun at 
us when he said there were three sexes—men, women, and clergy- 
men. In fact, I resemble, in this respect, the inappreciative Scotch- 
man, who sat unmoved at the dinner-table while the witty canon was 
keeping the rest of it in a roar by a constant succession of his best 
things, and by and by, when the ladies left, went up to him, and, 
bursting into a loud laugh, said: ‘ Mr. Smith, I believe you meant 
that for a joke’—quoting one of the earlier of the pleasantries. 
‘ Well, sir, I rather fancy I did,’ said Sydney. And I fancy, too, 
that he meant it for a joke when he assigned us—me and my 
brother-curates, I mean—to a third sex. Grammar tells us the 
three genders are masculine, feminine, and neuter; why should we 
go out of our way to alter its nomenclature, and say gentlemen 
and ladies and—curates ? 

But if I am deficient in a sense of the ludicrous, I have a much 
more serious and clerical compensation in the gift of great powers 
of reflection ; and since I took orders (I decline to say how many 
years ago) I have made the inferior ministry the great subject of my 
study. I have cultivated, that is, a kind of comprehensive introspec- 
tion, and devoted much time and thought, when I was not engaged 
in dancing attendance on the second sex, or writing my sermons— 
which take a good deal of time—to marking off my brothers of the 
inferior clergy into certain broad types or categories, which it may 
be interesting to both the other sexes to have set down here for their 
edification ; since, though we live so close together in a social sense, 
the first sex, at all events, is as ignorant of the inner life of the third 
sex as a native of Boulogne is of the manners and customs of 
an inhabitant of Folkestone. ‘Thou art so near, and yet so far,’ 
is a remark which I fancy might be addressed with considerable ap- 
propriateness to the curate of the parish by nine-tenths of his male 
parishioners. The rector, and even the bishop—mysteries as they 
are in their degree—are less recondite than the curate. The parson- 
age and the palace are more open to inspection than the modest 
second floor where the curate hides his diminished head. 

I presume I need scarcely say that it is purely in his social ca- 
pacity I am here regarding the curate. To touch upon him in his 
religious character would be singularly out of place. Whatever be 
his own proclivities, or those of the community amongst which he 
labours in this respect, he has a very defined social status, and some- 
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times a certain amount of social influence; and it is of these alone I 
shall speak. These, it may be, are modified by the school of eccle- 
siastical thought to which he belongs ; but this latter phase I shell 
leave understood, not expressed. The ingenuity of my readers 
shall fix this for themselves, just as, I have no doubt, they will find 
illustrations in the parish where they reside of the classes where- 
into I divide my subject. Any average staff of parochial clergy 
will supply specimens ; and as the inferior clergy come to the front 
a good deal at Christmastide in various ways, such as decorations, 
social gatherings, &c., it may be interesting, and perhaps useful, 
to young ladies to classify under their separate heads the working 
clergy of the district to which they happen to belong. I will say 
nothing more in the way of individualising than that my illustrations 
are all taken from living models. I have no more originality in 
me than I have humour. 

I may be accused perhaps of being like those Sybarite little boys 
and girls who lick all the jam off their bread at the first onset, if I 
take as my ideal curate number one the full-blooded or Muscular 
Christian type. This, I am well aware, is a recent development of 
the species, at least as far as metropolitan and urban society is con- 
cerned. He emanated from the rural districts, and was an offshoot 
of the fox-hunting parson of past days; but he is a distinct variety 
in town, and the most marked physiognomical characteristic is the 
adoption of the moustache and beard. We have in this case an ad- 
vantage over Mr. Darwin, in the circumstance that we can put our 
finger down upon the first cleric—in London at all events—who 
originated this type. Darwin cannot say exactly where, in the 
lapse of ages, the first tail-less ape developed into the genus homo ; 
but the first London clergyman who exercised the soul of his bishop 
by adorning his face witha beard and moustache is quite historic ; 
and if I were indecorous enough to ‘ name names,’ I should have to 
pronounce a very celebrated one in this connection. The full- 
blooded curate has been, as a rule, a boating man at college, and 
generally addicted to those athletic sports over which the incoming 
Vice-Chancellor wailed so piteously at Oxford in the most elegant 
of Latinity a little while since. He is not ‘ correct’ in his clerical 
attire, being much addicted to morning coats, and not always inno- 
cent of ‘cutaways.’ An advanced specimen of this type has been 
seen at Lillie-bridge on a bicycle ; and as a rule they do not trouble 
their laundresses much in the way of white ties. Indeed, the philo- 
sophic beard of some of them would render the snowy cravat alto- 
gether a superfluity. 

Decidedly the most marked trait about the full-blooded curate 
variety is that they are not ladies’ men. They prefer bitter beer to 
tea, and have no heart for muffins; but they can colour a pipe in a 
way which delights the young hopefuls in every family. If they 
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sing, their minstrelsy is not ecclesiastical, and the only instrument 
they condescend to play is the cornet. One very full-blooded ex. 
ample took up the trombone; but the bishop soon withdrew his 
license, to the great delight of all peaceably-disposed parishioners, 
One wonders why the muscular Christians ever became curates at 
all. Their place seems distinctly marked out by nature in the first 
of the three sexes. It is clearly a case of the round man in the 
square hole. 
The point where this development passes into the well-defined 
tertiary system or sex is at dancing; and the Terpsichorean or 
frivolous follows upon the heels of the full-blooded eurate. The 
muscular Christians—like the 10th—‘ don’t dance ;’ but the frivo- 
lous is great at the valse ; and here it is that Adonis strikes athwart 
the orbit of Venus. In the former case he was as far out of range 
of the Goddess of Love as that handsome but awkward young hunter 
himself. Here, however, he becomes at once an object of interest 
to the second sex. Ifnota marrying man, he is decidedly marriage- 
able, and beyond question ‘nice.’ He does not, of course, suit the 
requirements of that exacting class, the ecclesiastical young lady; 
but then there are in every parish a number of fair creatures who, 
without being strong-minded, or even so far advanced as to make an 
officer an ideal of humankind, are still by no means adapted to the 
dead level of the third sex ; and for these the frivolous curate is the 
‘ missing link.’ He haunts the Zoo and Botanical, and is great at 
the Horticultural and the rink. He does not, as a rule, favour the 
moustache ; but his whiskers are long and silky, and his attire unim- 
peachable. Next to dancing he adores private theatricals, and when 
stranded in the country, is invaluable during the long winter even- 
ings. But his normal condition is not rustic. He is a city flower, 
and flourishes principally at the West-end squares and Tyburnian 
salons. When he dies to curate-nature, and soars above the strata 
of inferior clerical life, he is generally translated to an episcopal 
chapel: here he is the receptacle for all the slippers, braces, and 
smoking-caps worked by the fair hands of the dévouées. He smokes, 
it is true, but mostly cigarettes, or else Latakia tobacco through a 
hookah containing rose-water. The frivolous curate occasionally 
dabbles in literature, and the very ecclesiastical young ladies speak of 
his sermons as ‘ moral essays,’ pretty but profitless. The old ladies 
say there is nothing to ‘feed upon’ in them; but the fathers and 
brothers and non-ecclesiastical sisters like them, for they are short. 
As a rule, however, he draws a congregation of men rather than 
women, though not so much so as the muscular Christians. One 
cod-eyed old spinster proposed to constitute a new church party for 
these frivolous curates, and to christen it ‘ Fast’ Church ! 
The flute and violin mark off the next class, as far as social quali- 
fications are concerned. The curate now is a curate indeed. We 
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may call him, perhaps without offence, the pure and simple type. He 
isthe ideal of elderly ladies, and can eat an infinity of crumpets or 
puttered toast without exhibiting any of the outward visible signs of 
dyspepsia. His attire is that of a master-undertaker, or a mute who 
has been an exception to his class in the way of temperance, and so 
risen in life. He wears either the frock-coat of an artisan out on a 
holiday, or sometimes arrays himself permanently in a swallow-tail ; 
put his waistcoat is always open, his linen unsullied, and his white 
tie voluminous. Nearly the only surviving specimens of the aneient 
build of shirt-collar, called ‘ gills,’ are seen in connection with the 
curate of the pure and simple type. In summer he delights in alpaca 
attire, and is never ashamed of the company of his umbrella. To 
the infinite credit of this class be it said that they were the first to 
initiate the wearing of soft felt hats in the place of the gossamer, still 
so tenaciously clung to by the frivolous, both in the Church and the 
world. The muscular Christian has degenerated into the billycock ; 
but the pure and simple curate is true to his soft felt, and if he only 
had a confidential adviser at his elbow to guide him to a happier 
shape of that head-gear, he would be a very good specimen indeed of 
the honest hard-working English curate. 

But take him as he is, irrespective of his hat and umbrella, there 
is plenty of good stuff inhim. You could never mistake him for the 
undertaker or the waiter, whom he seems to imitate in his attire, 
because nature has written the word ‘ gentleman’ upon him in good 
plain round-hand. He is not a bit of a ‘swell,’ as—softly be it said 
—the two former types sometimes are; and finical young misses, 

‘who are all for bandits and pirates, are apt to instance Simon Pure 
(as they term him), when bishops in their quadriennial charges 
complain that the status of the clergy is deteriorating; but Simon 
Pure means work, and his heart, as well as his head, is in the right 
place. He is not a show-flower for the gardens, and would be hope- 
lessly bowled over if he got upon wheels at the rink. He wisely 
abstains from these resorts, and perhaps is a little inclined to be 
hard on what he calls ‘ pomps and vanities’ in general. If he con- 
cedes at all in this respect, it is limited generally in the direction of 
the violin or the flute. If more than usually serious, he scratches 
a quiet violoncello; but his strings are apt to run flat, or his 
cadenzas on the flute a little gusty. He has sterner work than 
fiddling or fifing to do, and he does it with his might and main. 

Go down East, if you happen to live in London, choosing a 
Sunday afternoon or a quiet weekday morning for your visit, and you 
will find Simon Pure, if you choose to call him so, in his element, 
teaching ragged urchins in Sunday-school or hunting up slums which 
are not over palatable for your dainty senses. Don’t ask the finical 
young ladies about Simon. Ask the district visitor or the City mis- 
sionary, or even the poor waifs of Ratcliff and Bethnal Green. They 
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will tell you something that shall make you inclined to doff your 
beaver to Simon the next time his artisan’s coat and unfashionable 
soft felt happen to hove in sight. 

Widely different from this, but equally energetic in his way, is the 
esthetic curate. A scholar and a gentleman you can see at a glance, 
but evidently an anachronism in the nineteenth century. We would 
not miss him, any more than we could spare the storied windows 
and quaint gurgoyles in some antique cathedral. He is not of our 
day or generation, but he is a very ornamental restoration, like the 
bits which modern architects have placed on to the crumbling statues 
on the richly-sculptured west front of Wells Cathedral. There is no 
mistaking him for the genuine old article, but he is a capital adap- 
tation. His coat-tails trail the ground, his coat-collar stands erect, 
and his tie of thinnest lawn turns down over a black stock. He 
culminates, however, in the hat, which is a stiff felt or beaver, like 
the billycock of the muscular Christian after it has been sat upon, 
but with beautiful cord and tassels to render it picturesque. This 
is the ideal type of the ecclesiastical young lady. Closely shaven, 
smooth as that young lady’s face, is the esthetic cheek; white and 
emaciated as hers the wsthetic hand. But still, apart from all eccen- 
tricities, there is a dash of bonhomie, for the most part, about the 
esthetic curate which makes him a very important element in our 
social system, and constitutes the class to which he belongs some- 
thing more than a ‘ considerable minority’ at the present moment. 
To see yonder lean but smiling youth, with protracted integuments 
and beardless visage, you would scarcely suppose that it required 
special legislation to ‘put him down;’ but so it is. His normal 
state is one of inhibition, and bishops dread his little eccentricities 
more than the bicycle-riding of the muscular or the Terpsichorean 
performances of the frivolous class. Heis the Frankenstein of mo- 
dern ecclesiasticism ; an unquiet spirit which the authorities them- 
selves have raised, and now for the life of them cannot lay. 

As a rule the names of our esthetic curates have figured on the 
class-lists at their respective universities ; but some of them have 
been men of muscle as well; and these, for the most part, imitate 
the full-blooded ones in their hirsute adornments. The chin of the 
esthetic curate is by no means uniformly shaven, but often wears 
the philosopher’s beard. In fact, there is a curious fusion in pro- 
cess of taking place, giving a blended category which may be termed 
the wsthetico-muscular school of curate. When the two forces, 
which we may call the ecclesiastical and mundane, are thus brought 
to converge on a point, the effect is very disturbing indeed to that 
vis inertie which is often laid down in high latitudes as the essence 
of the clerical calling. 

Very remarkably indeed were these rough categories exemplified 
at the recent visitation of the Bishop of London. 
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The muscular Christian drove up in a hansom cab at the very 
last moment, and having answered to his name, either slunk out by 
a side-door, or resigned himself to the two hours’ charge with the air 
ofa martyr. Released at length, he drove once more in his favour- 
ite vehicle to his club, and treated himself to an extra dish or a richer 
vintage as a reward for having done his duty. Afterwards, over his 
meditative cigar and cup of coffee, he solaced himself with the 
thought that visitations do not come, like Christmas or Guy Fawkes 
day, once a year. Happy in that knowledge, he resigned himself to 
the columns of his favourite Field or Land and Water. 

Adolphus the frivolous was betimes at the cathedral, and a bevy 
of fair nymphs attended him. They had not much eye or heart for 
the visitation, but they were all eyes and heart for Adolphus. Neither 
he nor his muscular brother wore gowns—they had a soul above 
gowns—and when he too had answered to his name, he quitted the 
ranks of the clergy and returned to his admirers, who kept a place 
for him against all intruders. 

Simon Pure, regardless of the convenances, carried his gown in 
a black bag, which looked like that of a lawyer in deep mourning, 
and even slung it over his shoulder with his faithful gingham as soon 
as he descended from the knifeboard of the Blackwall ’bus. He 
arrayed himself in the cathedral yard, and marched to his place in 
the great church heedless of the supercilious glances of the verger, 
who would have resigned on the spot if the dean and chapter had re- 
quested him to wear so seedy a vestment. Simon Pure is not proud; 
and he conscientiously listened to the charge, resolved to incorpo- 
rate not a few of its oracular sentences into his own homespun ex- 
tempore sermon next Sunday. When it was over he shouldered his 
Church militant bag again, and, after taking a ‘snack’ at a luncheon- 
bar, mounted his homeward-bound Blackwall once more, as bold as 
brass. 

The esthetic curate came in a surplice, so much too short for 
him that a rude boy suggested he wanted a tuck let down. His 
attire was very exceptional, and he gave one the idea of an eccen- 
tric minor canon who had rushed out of the cathedral vestry with one 
of the little boys’ surplices. But he was correct according to 
Hierurgia Anglicana, and as long as that was the case he could 
defy public opinion. One cannot help honouring a man who pluckily 
carries out his principles, whatever one may think of the principles 
themselves. 

A rudis indigestaque moles you say, my masters; but would 
we have it otherwise? Would we have variety in the world, but 
none in the Church? I am forgetting myself, however; the Church 
is not my topic. I only focus these curates at St. Paul’s because 
there I get them in all their infinite variety. As members of our 
social circle would we have them all reduced to one dead level ? 
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Depend upon it we could not attain that consummation without 
suffering infinite loss. Nature does not repeat herself; Art does. 
The beauty of our curate caste is that it has such lots of human 
nature in it; and, as Mr. Squeers said, it is a blessed thing to be 
in a state of ‘natur’.’ The greatest safeguard against England 
ever being priest-ridden (if any but alarmist old gentlemen cherish 
such a notion) is the fact that the third sex, among all its little 
peculiarities and idiosyncrasies, retains so many points of resem- 
blance, and consequent bonds of sympathy, with the other two. 


MAURICE DAVIES. 


THE MOON RISING AT SEA 


Lo! she rides in her glory, the chaste Queen of Night, 

And the eastern wave sleeps ‘neath her peace-shedding light ; 
And faded to sleep are the bright Isles of Rest, 

Seen reflected no more on the ocean’s calm breast. 


Lo! she rides in her glory, our senses entrancing, 

As we watch her gay beams on each tiny wave dancing, 
And she smiles as though sorrow ne’er clouded her brow, 
But that smile—how deceitful !—she’s o’erclouded now. 


So, so will the heart, whilst in youth it is springing, 

And joy’s brightest fruits all their pleasures are bringing, 
Rise sweetly and clearly o’er the ocean of care, 

To be darken’d, alas, by the clouds of despair ! 
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IIl. 


Now who is Clementine Maitland ? and how is it that she cannot 
possess that very commonplace thing—a lover—without creating 
such a disturbance in this world ? 

First, who is Clementine Maitland? 

Nobody very particular, you may be quite sure, or she would not 
live alone in a shabby little suburban lodging; neither would she 
tramp about, giving music-lessons to dolts of children and half-grown 
girls, or hammer out Messrs. Coote’s and Godfrey’s tuney produc- 
tions on superannuated pianos, for the benefit of suburban elegancies, 
every other night or so. 

Nevertheless, strange as it may seem when placed in conjunction 
with these facts, Miss Maitland was a lady—a lady by birth, by 
education, and, what is more, in feeling. She had neither father 
nor mother—both died when she was a mere baby; and her remaining 
relations, being a poor country clergyman, his wife and daughters, 
and some distant and well-to-do cousins in India, she did not find 
herself overwhelmed with attentions from her own family. 

The clergyman had educated her with his girls until she was 
fifteen, then he sent her abroad to the Conservatoire at Cologne ; 
whence she returned just a year ago, to attempt that most hopeless 
of all tasks—namely, the making of a living by teaching music in 
London. 

As to any one of her kith and kin objecting to her living where, 
how, and with whom she pleased, there was no danger of that, so 
long as she did not show any inclination to live with them, which, I 
may add, was a plan about as attractive to this strange young person 
as a prolonged residence in a dry and commodious charnel-house. 

Therefore, O my mythical and intelligent reader, you will doubt- 
less long ere this have discovered that Miss Maitland lived alone 
because she liked it, and because lodgings and enough to eat were 
cheaper than a boarding-house and semi-starvation. 

And now secondarily. 

It does certainly, at first sight, seem odd that a nice girl, and a 
pretty girl, only eighteen years old, couldn’t get married without 
moving heaven and earth to bring it to pass ; that the British aristo- 
ceracy of birth and the British aristocracy of wickedness must be 
stirred up and violently agitated, in order that this nice pretty girl 
may call a very tall, good-looking, well-dressed, and amiable gen- 
tleman of the period ‘ My husband !’ 

Turep Senizs, Vou. IX. F.S. Vou. XXIX. I 
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Such a marvel is worth explanation. 








Le voila, in three words, 
































‘A man’s folly.’ : 
Mrs. Podmore hit upon the truth when she hinted that Mix @ 7 
Maitland had met Captain Caryswode, alias Algy Scott, at some one re 
of ‘ ’er hartist-friends’ ’ouses.’ 3 
She did so meet him. - 
There is a social bond between proscribed characters, and Clem. oa 
mie was sought, and gladly allowed herself to be found, by clever as 
people of all métiers. Could you write, act, dance, sing, paint, or model, i 
you were certain of a very pleasant smile when you came her way. ea 
Captain Caryswode, although he was no better than his neigh. i 
bours in some respects, had nevertheless escaped the blasé do- = 
nothingness characterising most army men. He could speak and ' 
think of something more improving than the latest edition of La 1 
Traviata visible in the Ladies’ Mile, the chances of the favourite for 
the next ‘ event,’ the newest brutality goingin the way of torturing bu 
dumb brutes, or when ‘that confounded bill came due.’ He too W 
could enjoy the society of the art-brethren of to-day, and in a lazy la 
amateur fashion gradually incorporated himself in the guild. Indeed, pe 
as we have seen, he set up a studio, wherein he spoilt yards of N 
canvas, and painted ideal Clemmies under every conceivable aspect. fe 
Among the many painters Captain Caryswode reckoned as his ae- F 
quaintances, there was one man he called his friend; and it was at p 





his rooms that he first saw the girl who was to play so important a 
part in his future life. 

His assumption of a pseudonym had been occasioned partly by 
his desire to avoid any further disagreeables with his father, partly 
to prevent scandal meddling with his love’s fair name, and partly to 
gauge Miss Maitland’s actual disposition, which he thought would 
appear more plainly if she grew to love him in the guise of a poor 
struggling artist, than if she was aware of his wealth, his position, 
and the station to which he could ultimately raise her, did she con- 
sent to become his wife. 

Woman’s duplicity is proverbial, so we must not blame Tom’s 
extra caution. Remember, he had acquired his experience of the 
sex in a manner not calculated to impress him with its virtues. 
The guerrilla warfare of St. John’s Wood and the ambushed tactics 
of Belgravia teach grim lessons of prudence to the hardy warrior 
who survives the horrors of the double campaign. As we have 
seen, the victor of a hundred fights (on Brussels carpet) had 
prospered in his invasion of the maiden meditations of Clementine 
Maitland. The girl’s heart, after about three weeks’ siege, capitu- 
lated without terms. She loved him with all the strength of her 
young fervent nature; and Tom, for the first time in his life, felt 
that he could clasp a woman to his bosom whose soul was as white 
as a lily. 
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Men who have been very rackety are remarkably quick at guess- 
ing and knowing the amount of good ina woman. ‘ My darling’s 
as good as gold core-through,’ decided Captain Caryswode, after he 
had known Clemmie well and intimately for a few days. No other 
woman should wear wedding-ring of his giving, no other woman 
should ever call herself Viscountess Mandoville in the years to come. 
Clemmie had found a steadfast lover. What better fate need a 
woman desire ? 

As you are now well en rapport with her past, we will, if you 
please, return to her present, and inquire the nature of her reflec- 













- tions, when restored privacy permitted her to indulge in the danger- 
al ous luxury of a retrospective réverie. 
f ti She could scarcely believe that her ‘ Algy Scott’ was an honour- 





able anybody. What did he call himself? Tom Caryswode; Cap- 
tain Caryswode. She said the name over to herself time after time, 
but it would sound strange all the same. The son of a lord, too! 
Was it possible? Clemmie had very vague notions of lords and 









a ladies. She had never met them in the flesh, and in the spirit they 
5 of were far too uninteresting for her to trouble herself about them. 
a - Now she felt it almost wrong to have allowed one of those select 





few to fall in love with her, and dimly wondered how the veritable 





















he sinner himself had presumed so far on the forbearance of his com- 
tg peers. Had she never heard, 
* Quare non habet ullus amor’? 

b Presently the question, Wife or no wife? asserted its ugly self in 
tl Clemmie’s mind. The girl flushed crimson. 
to What mental pain so keen as that caused by doubt of your 
la best beloved! For a few moments Miss Maitland experienced this ; 
a then her reason came to her aid, and she asked herself, ‘ Why 
4 should he not have trespassed farther, knowing my belief in him ?’ 
s What is there that a loving woman will not forgive her lover? Nay, 

did she not already forgive him his past sins against her, as demon- 
's strated by Madge Templeton? ‘Had I been an earl’s daughter,’ 
é thought she, ‘he could not have treated me with greater chivalry. 
Before all of them he plainly said I was to be his wife. Has he 
: not called me by that blessed name a hundred times? My love, I 
: won’t distrust you!’ and she clasped her pretty white hands tightly 

about her knees. She was sitting on a low stool by the window, 
' and the cool air blowing in through the delicate acacia-boughs, 
waving outside, fanned her flushed cheeks and throbbing temples 





most gratefully. 

Her poverty! her insignificance! Yes; she could not avoid 
acknowledging how poor, how insignificant she was. Would Lord 
Mandoville permit his son to marry an unknown nobody? Had she 
been a famous artiste—O wasted years !—then there might have been 
some chance for her. Now there was none. Even if Tom were 
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willing to ruin himself for her sake, ought she to allow the sag. 
fice? No. Would she be able in coming years to prevent his 
feeling that he had thrown himself away? No. You see she had 
no vanity, no conceit to battle against. What would become of her 
after they had said a long good-bye, God alone knew; but she 
would never drag him down from his high estate—that she vowed, 

Buried in these mournful cogitations, Clemmie sat on by the 
window, unconscious how time went. The servant brought in the 
dinner-tray ; she was told to wait,—come again at seven. The 
shadows lengthened on the turf; the doves cooed loudly; still Miss 
Maitland communed with self. 

Not for long, though. On a sudden the door opened, and Mrs, 
Podmore Jooked in, a carefully-prepared sly smile puckering-up her 
mouth. 

Clemmie rose, looking anything but pleased. 

‘0, I see you’re hall alone, my dear! I let myself hin to save 
trouble,’ said Mrs. Podmore suavely, stepping forward on tiptoe, 
and closing the door behind her with mysterious care. 

Miss Maitland gave her no word of welcome,—remained stand- 
ing. Surely she would state her errand and go. Not quite so fast, 
Clemmie, my dear ; this good lady must not be hurried; she knows 
her own importance, and takes her time accordingly. 

Arranging her brown-black shawl over her ample shoulders by 
means of three severely energetic tugs, Mrs. Podmore seated her- 
self firmly on the sofa, and disposing her parasol and black bag on 
two chairs near her, complacently regarded ‘ my dear’ with a keen 
satisfaction in her cunning little eyes, sufficiently irritating to that 
young person. 

‘Well, miss,’ said she, ‘ you looks tired. I s’pose you’ve been 
faggin’ about, givin’ lessons ; just now’s your busy time.’ 

‘I am neither tired, nor have I been giving lessons, to-day. 
What do you want with me?’ somewhat haughtily. 

Her lack of pupils cost Miss Maitland many an anxious hour, 
but she was not going to hang her heart on her sleeve for sucha 
disreputable old daw as this wardrobe purchaser to peck at. 

‘We'll come to that by’m-bye,’ enunciated Mrs. Podmore, not 
one whit abashed by the curt reply her query had elicited. ‘I see,’ 
she continued, cocking her head on one side in a sham sympathetic 
fashion, ‘ you’re a little hupset; that’s what makes you look so 
flushed and ’eavy about the heyes. A little bird ’as told me ’ow 
matters is goin’ with a certing young lady and a certing young 
gen’elman. Lor now, don’t be shy with your poor Poddy’—this 
coaxingly—‘ the men will ’ave their way, my dear. I’ve buried two 
’usbands, and may a third; so I’m sure I ought to know ’em by 
this time. The secret is, love ’em or leave ’em. Love ’em of 
leave ’em is the cure for their complaint, take my word for it.’ 
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‘I don’t understand you!’ 

‘Pooh!’ ejaculated Mrs. Podmore, waxing scornful, with a 
rigour which denoted a recent sojourn in the vicinity of ‘ white 
satin.’ ‘Don’t you try to gammon me! Which is it—’is birth 
hor ’is fortune? If you'll let me give a guess, I should say it was ’is 
fortune. P’r’aps you don’t know that Captin Caryswode will ’ave 
fourteen thousand a year when ’e’s Lord Mandoville, if ’e ’as a 

y. ’E’s very well horf now too; ’is father allows ’im three 
thousand, I’ve ’eard, besides what ’e gets from ’is mother, ’00 was 
a hairess; she’s dead now.’ 

How she watched her, the cunning old reptile ! 

But no shameful blushes or confusion marred the young beauty 
of Miss Maitland’s face. Indeed she was far too angry at the 
woman’s familiarity to pay much heed to what she said. Forced 
to make some answer, she observed carelessly : 

‘Suppose I don’t know Captain Caryswode.’ 

‘S’pose you don’t know your hown name,’ tartly responded 
Mrs. Podmore, giving her shaw] another and a fiercer tug ; ‘ don’t you 
go for to throw dust in my heyes, my dear. You were fond enough 
of Mr. Scott without a brass farden; why be ashamed of ’im when 
’e turns hout a swell with lots of money ?’ 

‘Money makes little difference in certain cases,’ vaguely turn- 
ing to the window. 

The woman’s audacity was astounding. But how was it she 
knew so much? Again that odious voice : 

‘You didn’t hought to be hoffended with a ’umble friend as 
takes a hinterest in you, my dear. I’ve your welfare at ’eart, helse 
Ishouldn’t ’ave bothered you to-night. I’ve got a hoffer for you ;’ 
and Mrs. Podmore blinked solemnly with both eyes, and settled her 
misshapen bonnet. 

Miss Maitland woke. 

‘An offer; areal offer!’ exclaimed she. ‘ Not another concert?’ 

‘Better than that,’ chuckled Mrs. Podmore, her eyes all a- 
twinkle with secret satisfaction. ‘You won’t care about concert 
playin’ and such slavish work soon, I'll warrant. Ah, the world 
grows wickeder hevery day! Just to think of them gay young men 
findin’ hout that nothink throws a gal horf ’er guard so completely 
as consideration and respeck and hall that. Eh, dear me!’ 

The iniquity of mankind appeared to afflict Mrs. Podmore pro- 
foundly, insomuch that she felt compelled to breathe a gusty sigh, 
which spread abroad a slight sowpcon of—well, it might have been 
tea—and it might have been essence of juniper. 

Clemmie regarded her interrogatively; the gist of her remarks 
was not so clear as was desirable. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ Mrs. Podmore continued, ‘you may laugh at 
me as much as you please. Young people will ’ave their joke, but 
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I tell you to make ’ay while the sun shines. Strike while the 
hiron’s’ot. Man vanisheth away like the flower of the field’—with 
a pathetic shake of the head—‘ and ’ooman too. Beauty’s fleetin’, 
very fleetin’.’ 

‘But whatever has all this got to do with me?’ asked Migs 
Maitland ; while Mrs. Podmore dried her eyes, her graceful imagery 
having ‘ brought ’er tears,’ according to her favourite expression, 

‘Sit down by me, my child, and I'll soon hexplain. What a 
sweet little hear you’ave, to be sure! No wonder as the gen’elmen 
runs hafter you so. Why, you’re puffection in your way. ‘’Qo’s 
the prettiest gal of your hacquaintance ?” says a young friend of 
mine to me on Sunday night a-comin’ hout of church. Says I, “If 
you goes past No. 17 Murray-crescent at the right time, you'll 
see er.” It’s as true as hi’m a livin’ ’ooman.’ 

Clemmie showed some impatience. 

‘ And why should your beauty fade away in this dark corner of 
the hearth? Don’t you like hamusement? Don’t you like dress? 
Don’t you like hadmiration? Well, then, why shouldn’t you ‘ave 
‘em? Money’s the root of hall ’appiness. If you've got a full 
purse, you’ve got a good ’eart; if you’ve got good credit, you’ve got 
a good c’racter. Don’t tell me it hain’t so; I knows it his. Butif 
you think seriously that Captin Caryswode means to marry you, that 
’e cam marry you, you’re a born fool!’ 

‘ How dare you! how dare you!’ cried Clemmie, stamping her 
foot, so wroth was she that the old wretch who sat grinning there 
should presume to proffer her such vile counsels. ‘ Captain Carys- 
wode never authorised you to insult me in this dreadful way. Get 
out of my sight, you horrible woman!’ 

Her impetuosity was too great to be withstood. The flame of 
righteous rage burnt and blazed in her gray eyes. 

Up rose Mrs. Podmore. 

‘ All very well, my girl,’ smiled she. ‘The day may come 
when you'll think otherwise—when you'll be glad of ’elp; and 
you'll get it, I fancy. He, he, he!’ 

Scarcely were the words out of her mouth when — tap-tap. 
Mrs. Podmore found herself face-to-face with a pale dark-whiskered 
man of middle height and staid appearance. 

‘Is Miss Maitland in ?’ inquired he. 

‘ You can see for yourself,’ was the somewhat impolite rejoinder. 
‘I wonder what ’e wants now? She’s a sly one, for all ’er hairs 
and graces, I’ll bet! It’s your knowin’ ones as is the ’ardest to get 
hover,’ reflected this good soul subsequently as she let herself out. 

Meanwhile Mr. Miller—for that was the name of the new- 
comer— had shaken hands with and said ‘ Good-evening’ to Clemmie, 
who met him with a pleasant smile notwithstanding, as though he 
were a welcome sight. 
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‘IT met a man-servant at the gate, and he had this note for you,’ 
gaid he, smiling back at her—a strangely happy smile. 

Ah, John Miller, you are throwing away heart-gold at the feet 
of a girl who has her hands full of priceless gems. She scarcely 
gives your folly a thought, far less a regret. Be wise in time: 
you are the joy of your mother, and she is a widow. Get Miss 
Maitland’s fair face out of your head, and return to your innocent 
Sunday flirtations with your brother-clerks’ sisters. Will you too 
swell that’ saddest chorus : 

‘Vitam perdidi operose nihil agendo’ ? 

‘O, thank you,’ said Clemmie absently, glancing at the address 
—‘so, from him’—and then added, ‘ Won’t you have some supper 
with me ?’ still looking down. She could no more help being kind 
and friendly than the sun could help shining. Anger was with her 
but a passing cloud. 

There are some women whom to look at is to regret that they 
must ever grow old, must ever become soured by trouble and dis- 
appointment. They are so dear as they are! Miss Maitland was 
one of these bright beings. 

Was it reasonable to expect Mr. Miller to reject the offer of an 
evening in paradise? I say, No; and so said he. Replying that 
he should be only too glad to eat cold lamb and salad with Miss 
Maitland, instead of equivocal potted lobster and tasteless bread- 
and-butter without her, he ran up-stairs, to effect those severe ablu- 
tions and other decorative details necessary to a hard-working 
London man before he ventures into the society of his lady friends. 

By the time that John had gained the privacy of his own sanc- 
tum, which was situated au troisiéme, the brief words in which 
Tom, dating from Long’s, assured his darling that all was as jolly as 
possible, and that he should do his best to see her that evening, 
after he had dined with his father, who had proved himself the 
kindest of the kind, had already undergone one reading, and seemed 
likely to enjoy a second. But lovers ought to be permitted to keep 
their folly to themselves, out of consideration for the feelings of 
their sane fellow-creatures; wherefore we will let Clemmie enjoy her 
sugar-plums, like a baby, in peace: de gustibus, &c. 


IV. 


Pernaps Miss Maitland never looked more lovely than when 
she reéntered her sitting-room that evening about seven o'clock, 
apparelled in a pale mauve muslin, all wavy little frills and soft 
clear folds, with a splendid scarlet and gold Indian shawl over her 
arm, which she had just brought down from her room, to pack up 
and send off to the friend who had lent it to her as an additional 
wrap on leaving a hot theatre the night before. 
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‘I shall be quite thankful when that magnificent affair is safe 
at home again,’ she thought, throwing it on the sofa. ‘ Whatever 
should I do if any harm came to it? How lovely it is, to be sure!’ 
And with the pleasure of her sex in pretty things, more especially 
when ordained for the adornment of their own sweet selves, she 
drew it to her, and examined the marvellous embroidery with won- 
dering admiration. 

Whilst thus engaged, Mr. Miller made his reappearance, sleek, 
clean, radiant of countenance. He knew, as well as everybody 
else in the house, that Miss Maitland was engaged to Mr. Scott, an 
artist whose renown was still en herbe. He even knew Mr. Scott 
to speak to; for Clemmie, quite innocent of any manceuvring, had 
introduced her friend and her lover to each other, had even ventured 
to hope that pleasant unaffected John Miller, bank clerk though he 
was, might be numbered among the intimates of her married home, 
and become as prized by her husband as he was by herself. 

I have not yet made the acquaintance of the exalted individual 
who can accept this sort of pseudo-friendship with hearty good 
will, What man bestows on his chum’s wife the same honest 
liking he has through long years bestowed on the chum himself? 
What woman welcomes with sincere pleasure the forced civilities of 
her husband’s ‘ old friends’ ? 

John Miller had no artistic sympathies. He considered a 
barrel organ-grinder and Mr. Hallé pretty equally gifted; Mr. 
Millais and the mutilated beggar drawing mackerel on the pavement 
in coloured chalk interested him precisely in the same degree; 
Canova and the Italian image-man were bracketed in his opinion. 

You will perceive, then, that Algy Scott as artist did not draw 
largely on Mr. Miller’s respect; as man still less. There was 
something radically antagonistic in their two natures, at least so 
Jokn assured himself. Mr. Scott was an idle fashionably-dressed 
dangler on the skirts of society; he might mean well by Miss Mait- 
land, and he might mean ill. Mr. Miller inclined to the latter 
view. 

Don’t laugh at him, poor old fellow! he has an honest heart, if 
a limited understanding, and is worthier your patient consideration 
than many un sot frotté d’esprit. After all, I for one don’t wish 
to say three words, either on paper or off it, to any man who tries 
to make you believe he’s a devoted admirer of the favoured mortal 
who is loved by the woman he himself would go through fire and 
water to possess. 

Clemmie (women are so sharp!) knew quite well that her efforts 
to amalgamate these two were destined to be unsuccessful ; wherefore 
she made up her mind to hold her peace concerning the revelation 
of her lover’s real name and belongings, and let John enjoy his 
supper quietly after his own prosaic fashion. 
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‘What a very handsome shawl!’ observed he, after a somewhat 
lengthy pause, happening to catch sight of the glittering fabric 
aforesaid. 

Clemmie was tired, and slightly preoccupied ; also the last new 
play at the Royalty, Miss Somebody’s dancing in the burlesque at 
the Strand, Edith Wynne’s delightful ballad singing, the Grecian 
bend, gipsy bonnets, and the war, were not particularly enlivening 
topics, it must be allowed. 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘it is a beautiful thing, but not mine. I 
wish it was, for then I should not be so dreadfully fidgety about it. 
It belongs to my friend Mrs. Vining, and I ought to have returned 
it to-day.’ 

And therewith she rose. They had finished. 

‘Shall I bring down my violin ?’ suggested Miller ; he had of 
late done violence to his natural instincts by taking a series of les- 
sons on that long-suffering instrument. ‘ Would it -bore you very 
much to try through that duet I left with you yesterday ?’ 

‘I haven’t seen a bar of it.’ John’s violin was rather a trial at 
all times ; to-night it would be torture. ‘Don’t think me rude, but 
if you wouldn’t mind I would rather we played some other evening. 
The truth is I’m yawny and headachy. It was so hot in the middle 
of the day.’ 

John eyed her, as though he doubted the power of the sun to 
produce such extraordinary fatigue, unaided by collateral circum- 
stances. 

‘Wouldn’t you like a turn in the garden? it seems so charm- 
ing among the trees.’ This with animation, noticing his dubious 
expression. 

‘I should like to do whatever you like.’ 

Murray-crescent possessed, as I have said, a common garden, 
extending along the backs of the houses, and prettily arranged for 
croquet and téte-d-téte rambles. In it Miss Maitland and her guest 
were presently strolling. 

Neither was very talkative. They knew each other well enough 
to be silent when they had nothing particular to say—a luxury not 
lightly to be esteemed, let me add. Clemmie’s heart swelled every 
now and then with silent joy, but she was 

‘too near love’s secret to be glad ; 

As whoso deems the eore will surely melt 

From the warm fruit his lips’ caress hath felt 

Some bitter kernel where the teeth shut hard.’ 
Following a shady path, they presently reached a small iron gate, 
locked to the general public, each inhabitant of the crescent possess- 
ing a key of his own. Standing on the opposite side of the street 
was a man of shabby appearance—a man neither young nor old, of 
middle height, but seeming taller, owing to his extreme thinness,— 
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@ man with ragged reddish hair and a ragged reddish beard, and 
reddish eyebrows, from beneath which peer stealthily light cunning 
eyes—cruel wicked eyes—eyes that might well make you quail, you 
being helpless,—not at all a pleasant-looking man, neither calculated 
to arrest attention. 

Alas, blackguardism lurketh at the thievish corners of almost 
every street in the great Babylon. 

Nevertheless, there Clemmie stood as if rooted to the ground, 
staring at this miserable creature with a fascinated earnestness which 
struck Mr. Miller as little short of miraculous ; and the man plainly 
was in some way known to her, for he nodded, straightened himself 
up, as though—as though— 

‘QO, horror!’ cried Clemmie, shrinking up to John; when—the 
garden-wall was nowhere higher than a tall man’s shoulder, and the 
trees planted along it grew so thinly that you could well make out 
the figure and features of any comer—who should turn the corner, 
a cigar between his lips, an incipient smile subtly irradiating his 
benign countenance, evidently in the best of humours with his world 
and himself, but Captain Caryswode. ‘Tom, Tom,’ reflected Clem- 
mie, ‘come to see me, as he said he would. O, goodness, goodness!’ 

Dare I announce the appalling fact ? 

She did not seem glad to see him. So indeed it was, though, 
and John observed it. 

‘ After all, no game could be lost until it was played out. Who 
knew how all this would end?’ thought he. Vraiment / 

Meanwhile Captain Caryswode passed on. 

Then, retiring into the shade of a large chestnut-tree, which 
effectually screened her from all passers-by, the girl gripped hold 
of John by the sleeve. 

‘ You saw that man?’ whispered she. 

‘Yes ;’ and he felt her hand shake. ‘ He is always hanging 
about—skulking vagabond !’ 

‘Don’t, don’t!’ strickenly, the sweet voice full of tears. ‘If 
you have the friendship for me I have for you, you will get him 
out of the way—out of my way. O, dear Mr. Miller, do help me— 
help a miserable girl who is driven nearly distracted!’ She did 
indeed seem strangely affected. 

John could scarcely reply, so bewildered was he—first, by her 
delightful proximity—she was almost in his arms; secondly, by the 
oddness of her manner. At length he answered—seconds to him 
were centuries to her—‘ I will of course do what you ask—do my 
best, at least ; but—’ 

‘0, how can I thank you ?’ 

How dared Mr. Miller be prudent and cold-blooded, in despite 
of such sweet blandishment? He did dare, however, and observed, 
looking away through the trees, 
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‘I’m delighted to be of service to you, that you know; but 
don’t you think it is foolish to temporise with this sort of fellow ? 
If you’ve got anything against him, let me take up the case for you. 
Don’t let fright prevent your punishing an offender.’ 

‘You don’t know what you're talking about,’ exclaimed Clemmie 
almost angrily ; ‘ how should you ?’ 

‘I have no wish to trespass on your confidence’—not without 
sadness. ‘ You know that you can do no wrong in my opinion, 
unluckily for me.’ This last sotto voce. Yes, John, very un- 
luckily for you. 

‘I know that you are very good !’ 

‘Very! There, say no more about it!’ And pulling a soft 
gray cap out of his pocket (the bye-laws of London society forbid 
mankind to perambulate the streets bare-headed), he walked away 
towards the gate, 

‘ Weary with the march of life.’ 

A pitiful smile wreathed Clemmie’s lips. 

There is a certain mournfulness to a susceptible person in the 
thought that happiness is but another name for pain. 


V. 

‘You got my note all right, then?’ The first quick delight 
born of reunion had died away ; reality reigned paramount again. 

‘Yes ;’ and a sigh, her hands clasped in his, her eyes on the 
top button of his waistcoat. 

‘Why do you sigh ?” 

‘I don’t think I ought to let you marry me.’ 

‘Not let me marry you!’ echoed Captain Caryswode in a tone of 
the profoundest amazement. ‘ What’s put that into your head ?’ 

‘I’m not grand enough to be Lady Mandoville.’ 

Tom shook his head.. He didn’t know what to make of it. 

‘But you'll have plenty of time to starch yourself before you’re 
that,’ observed he deprecatorily after a while; ‘at least we'll hope so.’ 

It was Clemmie’s turn to shake her head now. 

‘ Besides, you're very nice as you are,’ with an approving smile. 
‘My father admires you immensely. Yes, he does, really.’ Miss 
Maitland seemed to doubt the validity of that statement. ‘And 
between ourselves, you know, I think he’s rather glad to hear that 
I’m going to settle down,’ somewhat shamefacedly. 

Clemmie eyed him curiously, and then looked away out of the 
window. Madge Templeton’s hard reckless face rose up before her 
with unpleasant distinctness. 

‘I’m afraid you’ve been very wicked indeed,’ said she grimly. 

‘I’ve not been a saint,’ coolly. ‘But since I’ve known you, 
darling’—this with a subtle tenderness hard to be withstood—‘ I 
seem to have become a different man. Don’t fling me back into all 
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the old sins and follies, Clemmie. If you'll only trust me, my life 
shall show you how deeply I love you—indeed it shall.’ He was 
truly very much in earnest. 

Was it possible, then, that she could satisfy the taste, the 
requisitions, of one whose lightest wish had been the law of far more 
beautiful, more intellectual, more fascinating women than herself? 
Should she believe in and forgive him? or should she, with un- 
yielding morality, bid him leave her to the calm enjoyment of—an 
applauding conscience ? 

Silence, oppressive portentous silence. 

‘Well?’ giving her hand a little squeeze to wake her up. 

She said nothing, but she looked at him. 

Captain Caryswode desired no other answer. 

A suspicious pause. 

‘ Give me your hand,’ said he presently, when they were seated 
on the sofa talking of the merry days to come; ‘ the left one.’ 

Clemmie obeyed. 

‘ There!’ exclaimed he, slipping a _ diamond gipsy ring 
on the third finger. ‘Slave of the ring you are, Miss Maitland, 
for once and for ever!’ And he sealed the contract with a kiss. 

‘How magnificent !’ 

‘It belonged to my mother,’ explanatorily ; ‘I always meant it 
for my wife, and now she’s got it.” And another kiss. 

‘ The wonderful thing to me is that your father has consented to 
our marriage,’ observed Clemmie after a while, turning the ring 
round and round. 

‘ Well, you see, certain events in his own life have made him 
shy of believing too much in the good of marrying a woman for her 
money or her rank,’ a trifle bitterly. ‘He was awfully fond of some girl 
whom my grandparents refused to receive as their daughter-in-law, 
although she was quite respectable—a clergyman’s daughter, I fancy; 
and the loss of her—she died abroad—was the great grief of his 
life. I’ve heard all this from an old cousin of ours, who knows every- 
thing about everybody. Then, you see, my mother and he couldn’t 
hit it off exactly. So, altogether, he’s had enough of Mrs. Grundy—’ 

‘But how did he first find out that you were silly enough to like 
me ?’ interrupted Clemmie, arranging the bit of heliotrope to her 
greater satisfaction. 

‘O, never mind about that,’ airily; ‘ that doesn’t matter. Let 
bygones be bygones.’ 

A shadow fell on the girl’s bright face. 

‘ By all means,’ said she, smiling sadly; ‘ still I doubt whether 
I am not acting wrongly in encouraging you to think any more about 
me. It isn’t fair.’ 

There was not a shade of coquetryin her manner. It was plain 
that she spoke in sober earnest, be her reason what it might. 
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‘Why isn’t it fair ?’ asked Tom abruptly. 

She vouchsafed no answer. 

‘Come,’ exclaimed he, ‘this won’t do at all. If there’s one 
thing in the world I cordially detest, it is mystery; and a woman 
never hides anything unless she’s ashamed of it. So out with it, 
Clemmie,—at once.’ 

But she only shook her head. 

‘ You’d never look at me again,’ said she dully. How could 
she yield up her life-flower to ‘ violent Fate’ ? 

Captain Caryswode seemed struck. He believed in her as he 
believed in his own honour. To suspect her of impurity—perish 
the thought !— it was sacrilege. 

‘How do you know that? How do you know that I should 
never look at you again?’ questioned he severely. 

‘I know it.’ 

‘That is absurd. You have no right to assume anything of the 
sort. Tell me,—is this secret of yours connected with—with some 
man who has made love to you?’ with difficulty. It was not agree- 
able to suggest the existence of such a person. 

‘No.’ 

‘No; on your word, no?’ 

‘On my word, no,’ her eyes full on his, her face grave to 
solemnity. 

‘ Then’—and Tom drew her gently to him—‘ Iam content. You 
can tell me or not tell me, as you like; but—’ 

‘But if I don’t, you won’t distrust me or be angry with me ?’ 
eagerly. 

‘I won’t distrust you or be angry with you!’ And peace was 
duly ratified. 

Time waits for no man, however, not even a bridegroom-elect, 
and the deepening twilight soon proclaimed that it was getting late. 

‘I don’t like leaving you,’ said Tom, slowly rising; ‘ but I’m 
afraid I must. It would be hardly kind to condemn the old gentle- 
man to his own society all the evening; and I want to run into 
Browne’s on my way.’ 

It was at Mr. Browne’s studio that a certain rencontre took 
place. 

‘Ah!’ smiled Clemmie. ‘What a shame of you two cunning 
creatures. Of course he knew!’ 

Captain Caryswode smiled. One clinging farewell kiss, and he 
was gone. 


VI. 
Ciemmie stood wrapped in reflection. Despite the possible grief 


looming athwart her future, she was very happy. At eighteen one 
does not trouble oneself much with vague imaginings. That she 
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was the chosen wife of the Honourable Captain Caryswode did indeed 

seem amazing, when viewed separately from the events of the last 

six weeks; but after all, what woman living could, would, or did 
love that same Honourable Captain Caryswode as did she, Clementine 
Maitland? She felt his first kiss on her lips. Ah, how sweet that 
pale spring night—so long ago it seemed—when, midst burgeoning 
trees and blossoms glad with dew, she knew herself for his be- 
loved! 

Hark, though—footsteps! Who can it be ? 

Bang—tramp—tramp! and in lurched the very man who had 
frightened her so but an hour before. 

Clemmie rushed to the other side of the room, her face deadly 
pale, and her hands spread out as though to keep him off. He was 
not alone, however: John Miller followed close. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Miss Maitland,’ exclaimed he ; ‘ and pray 
don’t give him a farthing. I did as you wished, and I thought he 
was safe ; but just as I came in now, I found him on the doorstep, 
trying to enter the house, like the burglarious thief he is,’ making 
at the fellow. 

‘ Paws off, Pompey!’ remarked that individual, who had already 
accommodated himself with a seat. ‘ You don’t know manners, sir; 
*pon honour you don’t.’ 

John glowed. 

‘What shall I do?’ said he; ‘send for a policeman ?’ 

The man laughed. 

‘Leave me,’ said Clemmie; and she turned on and lit the gas. 

‘ Leave you? 

‘Yes!’ in the tone of one about to suffer martyrdom. 

Looking from one to the other, John went, but reluctantly. 

‘I don’t like the look of it,’ said he to himself, ‘and I don’t 
think it would be at all right to leave her entirely at that fellow’s 
mercy.’ So he betook himself to the front parlour—it being un- 
occupied—and sat down to read a stray volume of Sharpe’s London 
Magazine, which he found on the table—somewhat fruitlessly, I 
may add. 

Relieved from the restraint imposed on her by the presence of a 
third person, Miss Maitland appeared at no loss for words. 

‘When shall I be able to trust your promise, Hugh ?’ she ex- 
claimed bitterly, still keeping as far off as was possible. 

Hugh passed the back of his hand across his eyes, with the 
apparent intention of removing a tear, which, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, was not forthcoming. 

‘ Didn’t you get my letter ?’ 

‘Your letter? Pooh!’ contemptuously. ‘I'll have no more 
of your letters; I’ll come and see you, my dear, instead. Your 
landlady must think you very much neglected by your own family. 
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She shall see you’ve got one decent relation in the world to boast 
of, at all events.’ 

What a laugh !—enough to chill the marrow in one’s bones. 

‘You'll kill me.’ 

‘Kill you!—not I. I’ve got your character to think of, my 
Clementina. The charge of your morals devolves on me. [I shall 
do my best to fulfil the responsibility.’ 

A slight thickness of utterance was here perceptible. Mr. 
Miller’s shilling had accomplished its destiny. Again Clemmie 
shuddered. 

‘How dare you talk to me in this way!’ she exclaimed, in- 
censed at the man’s cool insolence. ‘ You know uncle Henry 
bade me never see you or hear from you as long as I lived. Our 
mother’s last hours were embittered by your villany. If I had not 
been such a fool as to listen to your whining story of having nothing 
to eat, you would not be here to-night. I am well punished.’ 

What would become of her? what would become of her ? 

The man tilted his chair. 

‘ This sort of talk don’t become you at all,’ yawned he, rocking 
himself gently to and fro. ‘Is there another brother in the world 
who would respect his sister’s idle prejudices as I do yours? You 
say, “I’m ashamed of you. Here am I, a regular swell; there are 
you, out at elbows. Keep out of my way.”’ I keep out of your 
way. You say, ‘‘I must play my own cards after my own fashion ; 
don’t you interfere.”” Do I interfere? Could any man shut his 
eyes to your goings on with greater complacency ? Pshaw! I won’t 
condescend to argue.’ 

Her brother! Yes, her brother. That miserable sot the bro- 
ther of Captain Caryswode’s fiancée—was it possible ? She refined, 
pure, elegant ; he coarse, vile, and low. Sorrow enough in store 
for you, Miss Maitland, an I mistake not. 

‘ My goings on? your complacency ?’ repeated she wonderingly. 
‘Are you mad ?” 

‘Neither mad nor drunk, though I owe you no thanks for my 
sanity or my sobriety! Fancy a virtuous young woman giving a 
feller a bob to tempt her brother to make a beast of himself, so that 
he mightn’t come between her and her d—d aristocrat of a lover. 
Do you suppose I’m always seen when I’m seeing, my dear? [I like 
your taste, though ; you keep up the honour of the family!’ grinning 
tipsily. 

Clemmie shut her hot eyes, as if she had reached the extremest 
limits of endurance. Luckily for her reputation there was no one 
in the basement-floor except the servant, who was far too tired with 
her diurnal labours to trouble herself gratuitously about the lodgers. 
Mrs. Boodles had gone out to supper with a friend. 

‘ Will you listen ?’ said she, clasping her hands, and trying hard 
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to be calm and coherent. ‘If you come here any more you will ruin 
me,—ruin me entirely ; but I will do all I can for you on one con- 
dition, namely, that you return to Manchester.’ 

‘O, yes; I daresay. Go back to Manchester, and live a dog’s 
life and die a dog’s death. No, thank you!’ 

‘Then what do you mean to do ?’ 

‘Well, look here,’ forbearingly. ‘If you’ll give me a couple of 
sovs I'll go home and think. That’s fair, isn’t it? Give me a 
couple of sovs, and I’ll go home and think.’ 

‘I haven’t got it.’ 

‘Rot!’ 

‘ But indeed I haven’t.’ 

‘ Well, then, I sha’n’t go.’ 

Just then he spied Sir Henry’s castaway cigar-end in the grate, 
and by dint of holding tight on with one hand to the mantelpiece, 
contrived to pick it up. 

‘ There, take all I have !’ cried Clemmie, flinging her open purse 
on the table. ‘I sha’n’t have a farthing to pay my rent with to- 
morrow; but what does that matter to you ?’ 

‘ Quite so,’ laconically rejoined Mr. Maitland, getting up and 
emptying the contents of the poor little purse into the palm of his 
hand, whence they were speedily transferred to his trouser-pocket. 

This satisfactory performance concluded, he glanced furtively 
round the room. For a second his mean eyes rested on Mrs. Vining’s 
shawl. Clemmie had turned her back on him after flinging him 
her purse. She was too outraged té care to see more of him than 
she need, and she felt sure that, having robbed her of all the money 
she had, he would speedily take his departure. Her anticipations 
proved correct. 

A brief space, and—hush ! 

‘I beg your pardon,’ flurriedly—the girl’s head rested on her 
arms—arms flung out despairingly, in a very agony of self-abandon- 
ment, on the little round table—‘ but did you send anything away 
by that man ?’ 

‘Why? What do you mean?’ starting up, red with fright. 

‘Well, I was sitting in the other room—I was afraid you might 
want me—and as he went out I saw him (the door was ajar) cover 
something up with his coat. I think it was that shawl. The gold 
sparkled under the gaslight, but he slipped out too quickly for me to 
catch him.’ 

‘0, whatever shall I do!’ exclaimed the poor soul, hurrying to 
the sofa and tumbling all the cushions and antimacassars into 
confused heap. 

How that ring flashed! John’s eyes followed it, and ‘ where day 
was’ he saw ‘the likeness of the night.’ But no shawl was there. 

‘He has taken it,’ said Clemmie, her voice muffled by despair. 
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‘Was there ever any one so wretched as I am?’ pressing her 
fingers hard upon her throbbing temples. 

John would have given all he had in the world to help her, and 
he could do nothing. 

‘Can’t I go to the police-station, and give a description of it 
and the man?’ asked he. ‘Perhaps it may be heard of at the 
pawnshops.’ 

‘No, no, no!’ she cried. ‘I know where he lives; I must go 
and get it from him at once.’ 

And she moved towards the door. 

‘Not alone; surely not alone!’ his hand upon her arm—so soft 
and warm it felt through the sleeve of her muslin dress. ‘ You will 
be insulted, perhaps assaulted. I cannot hear of such a thing.’ 

Did she long to accept the guardianship of this manly good- 
hearted creature, whose affectionate brown eyes looked at her with 
such anxious tenderness? I think she did, just a little. But there 
was no help for it. 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ answered she, trying to smile at him. ‘I 
must recover that shawl; it’s worth a hundred pounds. I could 
never make up to Mrs. Vining for its loss; it was given her by her 
brother, who is now dead. Don’t keep me, dear Mr. Miller, but tell 
me the time. I must be off at once;’ this hastily cloaking herself 
in a waterproof, which always hung on the stand in the hall. 

‘It’s just ten,’ replied John. ‘ But surely I may come a little of 
the way with you ?’ 

O, that it were his happy right to protect her now and always! 

‘I must get an omnibus to the Edgware-road,’ putting on her 
garden-hat. ‘ Wait one moment.’ 

She recollected that she had no money. MHurrying back into 
her room, she flew to her work-basket. There, under a pile of bright- 
coloured wools, gleamed her last shilling, saved for next Sunday’s 
offertory. Her purse closed on it with a hungry snap; then she re- 
joined John. 

‘How kind it is of you to take all this trouble about me!’ she 
said gratefully, as they walked up the crescent side by side. 

‘I wish you’d trust me to deal with this man for you,’ he an- 
swered, after a few moments’ silence. ‘I don’t want to seem a 
bore, but I really believe I could free you from his persecution. By 
the way, I saw him talking to that woman whom I met at your 
door this afternoon. They were gossiping at the corner.’ 

‘ Indeed !’—a very meaning ‘ indeed.’ 

Before long a ‘ John Bull’ omnibus overtook them. 

‘Are you sure I mayn’t come?’ inquired John, as Clemmie 
seated herself in that roomy and cumbrous vehicle. 

‘Quite sure,’ replied she, smiling at his pertinacity. ‘ Good- 
night.’ 

Tarrp Srnres, Von. IX. F.S. Vou. XXIX. K 
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He waited by the lamp-post from which the bus had started 
until it was out of sight ; and then, remarkable to relate, instead of 
retracing his steps homeward and retiring to his chamber, with the 
docility of a well-conditioned young man who entertained a proper 
respect for his constitution, he slowly strolled along through the 
Grove, in the direction of the Edgware-road. Poor John! 


VII. 


Anp what of Hugh Maitland ? 

My sense of justice does not permit me to insult a possible 
reader’s intelligence, by enforcing on his or her perceptive faculties 
the already patent fact that this said Hugh was a paltry scoundrel 
core-through. 

He was not a villain on a large scale. His petits lachetés scarcely 
reached the grander dimensions of actual crime. Some one has de- 
scribed Richelieu’s character as composed of the peelings of great 
vices. In those words behold Hugh Maitland. He would pilfer when 
he had the chance, he would bully a woman—he might even strike 
her when he was in one of his drunken furies—he would kick a small 
dog when no one was looking, he would lie lavishly; but he hada 
wholesome dread of the rigours of justice, implanted in his breast 
at an early age by circumstance. Clemmie alluded to a broken- 
hearted mother and an ungrateful son. Fact supported her allega- 
tions. 

Hugh Maitland started fairly in life. He was many years 
older than his sister, being the eldest of a large family, now sleep- 
ing quietly in their graves, whilst she was the last born. 

Interest procured him a clerkship in a large mercantile house 
in Manchester, and until his father’s death he behaved himself 
tolerably well; but, unluckily, before he had been in his situation 
quite six months, that pvor gentleman succumbed to the united 
pressure of disappointment, ruined health, blighted prospects, and 
despair of ever bringing things round. 

Mrs. Maitland grieved sorely for her loss ;- and her grief, com- 
bined with a naturally yielding disposition, totally incapacitated her 
for quelling the dangerous proclivities of her darling son. 

His very vices were virtues in this fond silly woman’s eyes. 
He liked good company; it was but reasonable that he should, con- 
sidering his beauty, his engaging manners, and aptitude for society. 
He liked expensive dress and fast amusements; again did the 
mother’s heart invent excuses for his levity. Alas! the ‘firm’ 
failed to view Mr. Hugh’s follies and faults with the like indulgence. 

They plainly told him he must alter his ways, or go. 

He elected to retain his idiosyncrasies. 

When he did take his departure, however, he had made a suffi- 
ciently good use of his time to have acquired an intimate knowledge 
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of the peculiarities of his employers’ caligraphy, and soon appeared 
anxious to turn his proficiency to account. 

With the usual alacrity of gentlemen in their onerous position, 
they endeavoured to draw public attention to the laudable zeal of 
their ex-clerk, in disseminating such admirable facsimiles of their 
signatures as the two specimens already in their possession within 
three months of his dismissal. 

The shock of discovering her beloved child to be a forger and a 
reprobate proved too much for Mrs. Maitland’s strength. Before 
long she lay by the side of her dead husband, and Clemmie enjoyed 
the somewhat grim protection of her clerical uncle. 

Owing to the strenuous exertions of this worthy person, Hugh 
Maitland was spared the disgrace of public exposure; but the task 
lacked sweetness. 

Nothing makes genteel paupers more irate than being forced to 
spend any portion of their meagre pittances in acts of unlucrative 
and unknown charity. 

Hugh’s uncle felt irate. 

To inform the world that he had saved his nephew from penal 
servitude, by generously cashing the forged cheques he had circulated, 
would scarcely tend to the glorification of himself and his family. 

The world is not prone to clasp criminals or their connections 
to its bosom. Society may weep a few crocodile tears before the face 
of the black sheep’s nearest and dearest; but behind that afflicted 
individual’s back it too often whispers that ‘ there was always some- 
thing queer about those people ; we never quite liked them.’ Poor 
dear world ! 

Clemmie, as you are aware, was forbidden to hold any com- 
munication with her graceless brother; and the Christian man 
folded his clean hands meekly, believing he had done his duty like 
ahero; whilst Hugh, hating labour, dropped from bad to worse— 
from tavern oratory to pothouse ribaldry, from slangy blackguardism 
to starving vagrancy. 

This, then, is the story of the squalid wretch who so lately aired 
his tipsy insolence in Miss Maitland’s little sitting-roo. But 
enough of the past. Let us return to the present. 

Directly Mr. Maitland found himself safe in the street, with the 
shawl under his arm, he set himself to discover how it might become 
most profitable. What he meant to do with it was not quite clear. 
That it was worth money was certain; but as he had plenty in his 
pocket for present emergencies, he decided that it would be foolish 
to ‘ put it away’ in a hurry; also, he could not quite make up his 
mind as to the legal aspect of the matter. Clemmie would doubt- 
less, on missing it, suspect him; no false pride could blind Hugh 
to that probability. Quite as certainly would she demand its imme- 
diate return, or proof positive of his innocence. 
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That the girl lied, when she said he had taken all the 
money she possessed in the world, he did not doubt for a second, 
It was not likely that one pound and a little loose silver should be 
the entire amount of coin at the command of a girl living in decent 
lodgings, eating regular meals, and last, but not least, openly re- 
ceiving the attentions of a well-dressed gentleman of undeniable 
style and good breeding. Pshaw! How could she be such an 
idiot as to suppose that he was going to swallow such a cock-and- 
bull story as that? No, no. 

After all, the shawl might turn out more lucrative if kept in his 
own possession than if delivered over, for a miserable ‘ten bob’ or 
so, to the tender mercies of the avuncular. 

When people want things, they must pay for them. If Miss 
Maitland wanted her gorgeous property, she must pay, and hand- 
somely too. 

Having come to that decision, Hugh shuffled off cheerfully after 
the slouching crab-like fashion peculiar to persons whose boots have 
been constructed on the ventilating principle for a considerable 
period. 

As he passed the Royal Oak he cast a longing glance at the 
glories of that busy bar; but his precious burden forbade loitering, 
so he pursued his way with heroic self-denial; not, however, before 
his unwashed face had caught the attention of a woman, who was 
standing near the door with an empty wine-glass in her hand, from 
which she had just tossed offa ‘go of gin.’ Swinging back the glass 
door, she hurried out, unnoticed by the clients—mostly omnibus 
drivers and conductors—of the Oak that night, and squeezing herself 
forcibly through the throng on the pavement, speedily reached the 
object of her pursuit. 

‘One would think as you were trainin’ for a thousand miles’ race, 
Bob,’ exclaimed she, with a wheezy laugh, touching his sleeve. ‘I 
shouldn’t like to walk an hour alongside of you; not but what your 
comp’ny’s pleasant enough.’ 

‘Bless me, Mrs. Podmore, who’d have guessed I was going to 
have the pleasure of seeing your handsome face twice in one evening!’ 
replied Hugh, alias Bob, appreciating his good luck with deliberation. 

In the rank of life Maitland now frequented surnames are seldom 
heard, some personal defect or eccentricity usually supplying the 
requisite patronymic. Had you inquired for Hugh Maitland at any 
one of his chosen haunts, you would have been gravely assured 
that ‘no toffs vosn’t allowed there.’ Had you demanded an inter- 
view with ‘Bob Carrots,’ you would, in all probability, have dis- 
covered that you were speaking to that eminent personage himself. 

‘My ’andsome face indeed!’ panted Mrs. Podmore, scuttling 
along, Rome faciamus sicut Romani! ‘ Wothever makes you in 
such a wast ’urry, my dear ?’ 
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‘Don’t you suppose anybody eats hot suppers except yourself ?’ 
with a sly grin. ‘I’m all alone in the world, you see. There’s no 
nice little woman frying my sausages for me, and getting things nice 
and comfortable ; if I want to be snug, I’ve only got myself to 
look to.’ 

‘ All the better for you,’ puffed Mrs. Podmore. ‘I’ve no patience 
with you young men a-grizzlin’ after wives and babies, and sechlike 
rubbidge. Why, there you are, as free as the larks in the blue sky, 
and freer, with nobody nor nothink to worrit you from mornin’ till 
night. You should see what I do, and then p’r’aps you'd be a trifle 
more contented.’ 

Stout middle-aged women don’t like progressing at the rate of 
five miles an hour. Bob, who had at first conceived the vile project of 
getting rid of his vivacious comrade by depriving her of breath, and 
consequently power of motion, here perceiving that her capabilities of 
‘staying’ far exceeded his expectation, somewhat slackened his pace, 
and turning into Praed-street, remarked: 

‘But what brings you into the bosoms of so many respectable 
families? You hadn’t much of a connection in that line when I 
first knew you.’ 

And they both laughed, as if a very good joke lay perdu some- 
where. 

‘Times halter, young man,’ said Mrs. Podmore, after a 
pause. ‘ My present ockipation is babies—babies at the birth— 
babies when they his put out to nuss, and ceterer. I takes ’em in 
hall stages, findin’ they pays ekally well up to the last moment 
as the breath is hin their blessed little bodies. Sometimes too 
I gets a job nussin’, and that’s when I sees the struggles and 
sufferin’s of them hunfortunate married men. But, lor! it’s nasty 
troublesome work ; and if it wasn’t that I’m afraid of disobligin’ my 
doctor, ’oo’s a great fav’rite with hall the tiptop ladies, and ’oo gets 
me many a nice little case that way, I wouldn’t never nuss nobody 
no more, as I’ve said ’undreds and ’undreds of times; but there, we 
must be haccommodatin’ to each other in this world, mustn’t we, 
Bob ?’ 

‘ Certainly we must,’ replied Bob. 

During the voluble utterances of Mrs. Podmore he had been 
occupied in wondering why she clung to him in this obstinate way, 
and whether it might not be as well to let her have her say out. 

They were old friends these two, and had had experience of each 
other’s abilities before that night. Mr. Maitland’s ultimate reso- 
lution announced itself in his next words : 

‘ Won’t you step in and take a snack with me, now that you have 
got so far? I can’t quite come the sausages, but there’s some 
first-rate boiled beef to be had at the cook-shop, and I’m flush of 
cash to-night for a marvel.’ 
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Mrs. Podmore eyed him sharply, and compressed her lips, ag 
though she had made a discovery. 

‘Well, I don’t know but what I will ’ave just a mouthfal, 
afore I starts for ’ome,’ answered she, at her leisure. ‘ Where are 
you a-goin’ to ?’ 

‘ Round the corner to the shop,’ replied Bob, moving off. ‘You 
go in and rest. First-floor front is my place—be back in a 
minute.’ 

Mrs. Podmore took him at his word, and went up the dirty steps 
of the house before which they had halted, and in which Bob lodged. 
The street he patronised was situated on the Marylebone side of the 
Metropolitan Station, Edgware-road, and diverged on Lisson-grove, 

Ragged squalor pervaded those miserable dwellings from base- 
ment to attic. Vice and misery throve apace throughout the quarter, 
but in no particular locality were they so redundant as in that 
selected by Clemmie’s brother as his place of residence. 

Tawdry slatternly women loitered along the filthy pavement; 
hideous urchins capered and yelled unchecked in the road, whilst 
their gaunt unsexed mothers stood gossiping with their bare arms 
akimbo ; the sellers of shell-fish made the night hideous with their 
discordant cries: all was confusion, filth, and poverty. But Mrs. 
Podmore did not suffer from nerves ; no disgust was betrayed by her 
ample countenance as she betook herself to the scantily furnished 
gas-lit apartment indicated by her host. 

Maintaining a due regard for fact, it could hardly be asserted 
that that gentleman habitually dwelt in the lap of luxury. An old 
mattress and rug, a deal table on three legs, a chair, a ricketty stool, 
and a fragment of a looking-glass on the mantelshelf, comprising 
the heavy division of his household goods. 

Mrs. Podmore sniffed about with her nose in the air, as though 
doubtful of the purity of the atmosphere, but I believe she was in 
reality intent on discovering the whereabouts of Bob’s larder ; for 
on catching sight of a cupboard door fastened by a wedge, she un- 
fastened and flung it open without hesitation. 

Nothing much to see there, Mrs. Podmore. A piece of dry 
bread, a screw of tobacco, a mug, a teacup without a handle, two 
plates, and two old knives, that is all. 

Just as she was about to make a trenchant remark anent the 
economy visible in her host’s domestic arrangements, that gentle- 
man returned, bearing in his arms the cheering harbingers of 4 
plenteous feast, in the shape of a parcel, which from its greasy aspect 
suggested cold meat in slices, a new loaf, two bottles of Guinness, 
and, last not least, a good-sized clear glass bottle, filled to the cork 
with a limpid fluid, whereupon Mrs. Podmore gazed with lively in- 
terest. 

‘There!’ exclaimed Bob triumphantly, ‘that’s what I call elevat- 
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ing; just you put your lips to that,’ holding out the aforesaid bottle, 
«and tell me if you ever tasted anything finer. It would put pluck 
into the heart of a new-born lamb;’ and he heaped up his numerous 
parcels in a heterogeneous mass on the little round table. 

After sundry vehement protestations to the effect that she never 
touched a drop of spirit, except when she felt ‘bad and low’ (which I 
fear was not seldom), Mrs. Podmore thought she would ‘just smell 
it,’ to please an old friend, whereupon he turned his back on her 
and busied himself with the neater arrangement of his uninviting 
couch, possibly out of consideration for the delicate prejudices of a 
lady, possibly out of anxiety to get that shawl he carried under his 
arm stowed away safely. 

This latter object effected, Mr. Maitland straightened himself 
up as Mrs. Podmore replaced the bottle on the table, after having 
smelt it to such good purpose that quite a sixth part of its contents 
had been evaporated by the process. 

‘Clipping, ain’t it ?’ said he, going to the cupboard, and. return- 
ing with such table appurtenances as it was in his power to produce. 
‘0, you’re no judge, aren’t you? Ladies never are. Never mind, 
let’s get to work on the beef. I’m as hungry as a lost dog, I can 
tell you. There, that’s comfortable now,’ cutting a second slice 
of bread. ‘ Why, I declare you make my little den look quite 
palatial. Not too much furniture, is there? Cool and airy. All 
the more room for your charms to shine, you see. Ah, I always was 
a ladies’ man.’ 

Mrs. Podmore acknowledged the accuracy of this assertion by 
a jaunty little nod over her teacupful of stout; deglutition and 
speech not being compatible without grave inconvenience. 

‘Do you remember my old pal Billy Brownlow?’ asked Bob, 
when the business of the platter had somewhat slackened. 

‘Lor, yes. What’s become of the great brute?’ and Mrs. Pod- 
more cut herself a nobbly bit of crust. 

‘O, he’s living at her Majesty’s expense—got lagged for skimp- 
ing flimsies. I always thought he would, he was such a fool,’ re- 
turned Bob, stretching out his legs luxuriously, and sighing the sigh 
of the replete. ‘Jolly it is to have a nice cosy chat together again. 
Let us drink to our frequent enjoyment of each other’s society.’ 

‘No, I couldn’t, Bob, that I couldn’t. Sperrits is against my 
tule; indeed, I seldom makes so free with stout as I ’ave to-night; 
not but what I’m much obliged, and rehechoes your wish to the 
full. I didn’t think as you’d ’ave know’d me again,’ with a furtive 
glance at the bottle. 

‘Faces like yours ain’t so common that a man should forget 
them,’ gravely rejoined Bob, with a sad shake of the head, as though 
he deplored the circumstance. ‘As for me, I’m desperately gone to 
pieces, ain’t 1? Not anything like the smart chap I used to be.’ 
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‘P’r’aps a trifle thinner and holder,’ said Mrs. Podmore, regard- 
ing him judicially ; ‘but you can’t lose your hown style, Bob.’ 

‘Yes, yes; a gentleman in rags is a gentleman still. I’ve suf- 
fered a good bit at one time and another, and it’s toldonme. I’m 
melancholy—I’m fond of meditation—I’m a solitary man.’ 

But Mrs. Podmore had not scampered herself out of breath, and 
over-eaten herself to the verge of nightmare, merely to obtain a fuller 
knowledge of Mr. Maitland’s psychological peculiarities. Determined 
on checking his egotism, and reducing him to sober fact forthwith, 
and aware that self-interest is the most potent of mental astringents, 
she remarked : 

‘I wonder if you'd believe me, if I told you I meant to do you 
a service ?’ 

‘The devil’s got a good bit of pavement out of my friends of 
late,’ laughed Bob; ‘ however, I do think you're rather better than 
the rest of ’em. Suppose you let me wash out your teacup,’ with 
subtle persuasion. 

Mrs. Podmore succumbed to the force of circumstance with a 
meek resignation strengthening to behold ; likewise on the cup being 
filled with neat gin, she took the precaution of instantly swallowing 
the cheering cordial, lest it should be spilt ; then she observed, as 
Bob leisurely sipped his quantum : 


‘My business gives me many a chance with the swells, you 
> 


see. 


‘I dare say,’ yawned Bob, perceiving a tendency in his visitor 
to wander from the point. ‘ Have another thimbleful ?’ 

‘Not for worlds!’ with quite majestic firmness. ‘I know when 
I’ve ’ad enough, thank Heavings.’ 

‘I never knew that happen to me,’ responded Bob placidly, 
helping himself. ‘Come!’ 

‘The very littlest drop, then !’ 

‘Ah, I thought you’d relent. ‘‘ Woman’s great in weakness” 
—who says that? Your health, old lady.’ 

Mrs. Podmore nodded smilingly over her replenished bowl. 

‘I dare say you finds it dull ’ere at times,’ remarked she, after 
a pause, looking about her. 

‘You may weli say so; an ungrateful society has condemned me 
to pass the haleyon days of my youth after the fashion of a frozen- 
up bear. I suck my own paws, so to speak. I feed on memory, 
and the process isn’t fattening. There are more of the mute in- 
glorious sort in this world than a reckless age cares to remember.’ 

The cockles of Bob’s heart being warmed, his mental horizon be- 
came enlarged, and he roge to those heights of oratorical excellence 
which had before now procured him bed and board from more than 
one admiring landlord of a roadside inn. 

‘You hain’t one of the mute sort with the gals though, I’ll war- 
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rant,’ said Mrs. Podmore jocularly. She too felt all the better for 
3 second application. 

‘You awake my frigid heart,’ smiled Bob, laying his hand on 
a large tatter in his waistcoat. 

‘None so frigid either,’ sagely; ‘you see I caught you hout 
to-night. You can’t go and call on a pretty young lady right under 
my nose, and I guess nothink,’ with an astute tug of the shawl. 

Bob straightened himself up with surprising celerity. 

‘What do you mean?’ he inquired. 

‘T like your slyness—I do. Just as if you didn’t know I meant 
Miss Maitland.’ 

‘Hum!’ A meaningful and emphatic ‘Hum.’ ‘ And what if 
Ido know Miss Maitland ?’ coolly, after a pause. 

‘Well, you must ’ave a good bit of influence with ’er, to make 
bold to wisit ’er in your hold clothes, just hany ways, no’ows,’ re- 
plied the wardrobe woman with a gravity and decision which proved 
her words to be the result of serious reflection. 

‘You're a sharp one,’ was all Bob’s answer. 

‘Pore little soul!’ remarked Mrs. Podmore, ‘she’s got ’er troubles. 
I don’t believe she could ’ave ’ad more nor five pounds in ’er pocket 
when I saw ’er to-day; and that’s a mere song when you considers 
hall ’er expenses,’ watching him keenly. 

‘As much as that!’ he muttered. ‘ What an ass I am!’ 

‘She might ’ave ’ad more,’ continued the wily woman, ‘ but I 
don’t fancy that she’s been paid for the last concert as she played at; 
at least, I know she complained to me yesterday, when she sold me 
a dress, ’ow slow them musical sort was in settlin’ hup.’ 

‘But she will get paid ?’ said Bob quickly. 

‘ Certainly she will.’ 

They both laughed. 

‘ Well, well,’ added Mrs. Podmore, ‘I’m sorry for er. She’s 
set er ’eart on one as’ll do ’er no good.’ 

‘Ha!’ ejaculated Mr. Maitland. ‘ Well, I shouldn’t wonder if 
she looked in here before long. Don’t let me hurry you, though.’ 

But Mrs. Podmore was already on her feet. She was anything 
but desirous of claiming Bob as a friend in the presence of Miss 
Maitland. 

Arming herself with her black bag and umbrella, she made rapidly 
for the door. 

‘Good-night,’ exclaimed she. ‘ It’s gettin’ late, and I’ve some 
way to go. Maybe we shall meet again soon.’ 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘ And mind you don’t make a fool of yourself!’ 

Mr. Maitland shook his head, and leant back comfortably in his 
chair. His salad days were, he flattered himself, what a close ob- 
server might call, well over. 





THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A CROWN AND 
SCEPTRE 


CELEBRATED jewels have, in all ages and countries, been the subject of 
romantic story, and certainly the ancient Crown jewels of Scotland 
are no exception. True, no Scottish Colonel Blood ever attempted 
to purloin them, so far as history records ; but though never stolen, 
like St. Edward’s crown from the Tower, the regalia of the North- 
ern Kingdom have nevertheless a very curious and eventful history 
of their own. It was their fate to be secretly conveyed out of the 
Scottish capital to a remote part of the country for their greater 
safety during the civil wars of the Commonwealth ; removed again 
clandestinely for a similar reason, they were hidden away for a con- 
siderable period in the secret recesses of a ‘ double-bottom bed’ in a 
country manse, to be once more smuggled and concealed for years 
beneath the pulpit of a parish church. Then, too, long afterwards— 
they had been restored in the mean time—these national relics were 
to remain a missing treasure for more than a century. The circum- 
stances connected with these several events are not generally known, 
and are worth relating ; but at the outset let us briefly describe the 
jewels themselves. 

The chief interest of a visit to Edinburgh Castle centres in two 
little rooms situated in the south-east corner of that picturesque 
fortress. They form a portion of the old palace, partly built by Mary 
Stuart in 1565 and partly in 1616. In the one room, an irregu- 
larly-shaped apartment about eight feet square only, and lighted by 
a small window, the unfortunate Queen gave birth to James VI. on 
the 19th of June 1566. Adjoining it is the crown-room, of similar 
dimensions. It is fitted with crimson hangings tastefully disposed; 
the roof is vaulted and ornamented with groined woodwork, and the 
apartment is kept lighted by four lamps. The different objects are 
placed on an oval table in the middle of the little chamber, and are 
securely protected against possible pilferers by an iron cage, after 
the fashion of the crown-room in the Tower. On a square cushion 
of crimson velvet, fringed with gold, and having a gold tassel at each 
corner, lies the imperial crown of Scotland. It is surrounded by the 
sceptre, the sword of state, with its scabbard, and the Lord Trea- 
surer’s mace or rod of office. 

The crown is of pure gold, and very elegantly formed. The 
under part is a golden diadem consisting of two circles, chased and 
adorned with twenty-one precious stones. The upper circle is sur- 
mounted by crosses fleury, interchanged with fleurs-de-lis, and with 
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twenty small points, adorned with the like number of diamonds and 
sapphires, the points being topped with as many costly pearls. This 
js said to have been the ancient form of the crown of Scotland since 
the league made between Achaius, King of Scots, and Charles the 
Great of France. It has also been referred to the era of Bruce, and 
with much more probability. The crown of Achaius must have been 
avery rude ornament, if, indeed, there ever was such a monarch. 
He is supposed to have flourished about the year 787. How long 
he reigned, or what manner of ruler he was, is not recorded. ‘Ac- 
cording to the legend,’ Achaius was succeeded by his son Alpine, who 
was beheaded, with many of his nobles, by the Picts in the year 831. 
Alpine in turn was succeeded by his son Kenneth II., surnamed 
MacAlpine. This ruler revenged the murder of his father by defeat- 
ing the Picts and slaying their king ; the result being that the Scots 
and Picts were henceforward united under one sceptre, and Kenneth 
became the first sole monarch of all Scotland about the year 843. 
What is more certain, however, is that to this crown James V. added 
two concentric arches of gold, crossing and intersecting each other 
above the circles, and surmounted by a ball or globe, over which 
rises a cross patée adorned with diamonds. In the centre of the 
cross patée is an amethyst, which points the front of the crown be- 
hind; on the other side is a large pearl, and below this are the 
initials IL.R.V. The bonnet or tiara is of crimson velvet turned up 
with ermine—an innovation this of James VII.—this portion of the 
crown having originally been of purple velvet, which, however, had 
become much decayed during the concealment of the regalia in the 
time of the civil war. Four superb pearls, each the size of a pea, 
adorn the tiara. These are usually said to be Scottish pearls ; but 
as they lack the slightly blue tinge which generally characterises 
pearls found in Scotland, it seems more likely that they are Oriental 
pearls. The other precious stones in the crown, in addition to be- 
tween twenty and thirty small pearls set in the circlet, are diamonds, 
jacinths, garnets, chrysoberyls, and amethysts. The emeralds are 
doublets, and the sapphires are imitated in enamel. The crown 
measures about nine inches in diameter, twenty-seven inches in 
circumference, and about six inches and a half in height from the 
bottom of the lower circle to the top of the cross. 

The sceptre is a slender rod of silver of hexagonal form, thirty- 
four inches long, and richly chased with flewrs-de-lis and thistles. 
It is surmounted by an antique capital of embossed leaves, upon 
the abacus of which are three small figures representing the Virgin 
Mary, St. Andrew, and St. James, over whose heads rises a crystal 
globe two inches and a quarter in diameter. This is surmounted by 
a smaller oval globe, topped with an Oriental pearl half an inch in 
diameter. The figure of the Virgin is crowned with an open crown, 
in her right hand is the infant Saviour, and in her left she holds a 
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cross. St. Andrew is in apostolical garments, but the sculptor hag 
thought it fitting to place a Scottish bonnet on the head of the 
patron-saint of Scotland. In his right hand he holds a cross partly 
broken, and in his left an open book. Also in apostolical dress, 
though wearing a hat like the Roman pilum, is St. James, who 
holds in his right hand an open book, in his left a pastoral staff 
with the head broken off. Between each statuette rises a rullion 
in the form of a dolphin, beautifully executed, while underneath are 
the letters IL.R.V. With this sceptre the Lord Chancellor of Seot- 
land touched the Acts of Parliament in token of the royal assent. 

The sword of state is very elegant, both in form and proportion. 
It is five feet long, the handle and pommel being of silver gilt, and 
fifteen inches in length. The cross or guard, also of silver, is seven- 
teen and a half inches long, and is wreathed in imitation of two 
dolphins with their heads joining, and their tails ending in acorns, 
On the blade of the weapon are the letters in gold ‘ Julius IT. P.’ 
The scabbard is of crimson velvet adorned with filagree work of 
silver, representing boughs and leaves of oak with acorns. It has 
four silver plates, two of which are in blue enamel, and bear the 
letters in gold ‘ Julius II. Pon. Max. N.’ An oak-tree in fruit was 
the armorial bearing of:this Pontiff, who gifted the sword to James 
IV. It was wrought in Italy shortly after the revival of the arts, 
and is undoubtedly a beautiful piece of workmanship. 

The last monarch who used the Scottish crown was Charles IL., 
on whose head it was placed at Scone a few months previous to the 
disastrous battle of Worcester in 1651. When Cromwell and his 
‘ Tronsides’ invaded the Northern Kingdom, the friends of royalty 
there naturally became alarmed for the safety of their regalia. With- 
out loss of time the national treasures were accordingly packed up 
and hurried off to Dunnottar Castle, some hundred miles north of 
the Scottish capital, upon which Oliver’s undaunted troops were 
meantime making rapid strides. Dunnottar, anciently the seat of 
the Keiths, Earls Marischal, stands upon an isolated rock near the 
pleasant town of Stonehaven, on the east coast of Scotland, and 
about fifteen miles south of Aberdeen. The area of the castle mea- 
sures about four acres, and is separated from the land by a deep 
chasm, the only approach being by a steep path winding round the 
body of the rock. Dismantled soon after the rebellion of 1715, on 
the attainder of the Keith family, the place is now a picturesque 
ruin, an object of interest to the artist and the antiquary; but at 
the period of which we write it was deemed the strongest fortress 
in the country. Hence it was selected for the preservation of the 
Crown jewels. Early in November 1651, two months subsequent 
to the affair of Worcester, Cromwell’s troops, having already reduced 
every other stronghold in Scotland, suddenly appeared before Dun- 
nottar and summoned it to surrender. Earl Marischal, the governor 
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of the castle, had gone to join the king’s forces in England. In his 
absence, Ogilvy of Barras, a neighbouring proprietor, was appointed 
deputy-governor. Under this resolute officer the garrison made a 
rate resistance to the English army. For more than six months 
the Scottish royalists withstood the besiegers, but were at length 
compelled by famine to surrender. Shortly before the capitulation, 
however, Ogilvy had, by a bold stratagem, managed to satisfactorily 
dispose of the regalia. The affair was managed thus: One day the 
wife of the Rev. Mr. Granger, parish minister of Kinneff, requested 
permission of Major-General Morgan, who commanded the besieging 
army, to visit her friend Mrs. Ogilvy in the fortress. Nothing doubt- 
ing, the gallant officer granted the lady’s request. The friends then 
and there proceeded to wrap up the crown in a small bundle of 
clothes which was secreted in Mrs. Granger’s dress. The sword 
and sceptre were then concealed ‘in a bag of flax,’ which was placed 
on the back of the lady’s servant. In this way the insignia were 
carried out of the castle; and, if we may believe an old writer, the 
English General, little suspecting the trick that was being played 
upon him, ‘ politely assisted the minister’s wife to mount her horse.’ 
With all speed, we may be sure, did Mrs. Granger and her domestic 
make their way to the manse of Kinneff some miles distant. Here, 
‘in a double-botiom bed,’ the national relics were carefully hid away. 
General Morgan’s soldiers were now masters of Dunnottar. What 
had become of the regalia? In order to divert the enemy’s sus- 
picion into a false channel, the Countess of Marischal spread a 
report that they had been carried abroad by Sir John Keith, her 
younger son,—an unlikely thing, thought the English General, who 
immediately arrested Ogilvy of Barras, and sent him to England, 
where the unlucky deputy-governor was imprisoned for a number of 
years. Suspicion never fell upon the good folks of Kinneff; but 
‘uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,’ and Mr. and Mrs. Granger 
felt uneasy enough in having the diadem of Scotland in their ‘ double- 
bottom bed.’ Could no securer place be found for it out of their 
possession, and still in their possession ? After due cogitation it was 
decided by the parson and his wife to bury this terrible white elephant 
beneath the pulpit of the kirk adjoining, which was accordingly done ; 
and in this novel hiding-place the crown and sceptre of Scotland, with 
the sword of state, remained undisturbed for nine years—that is, until 
the Restoration in 1660, when they were delivered to Mr. George 
Ogilvy (who had now obtained his release from prison), and were by 
him restored to his royal master Charles. The Merry Monarch re- 
warded all the persons connected with this affair, but—as often hap- 
pens in the case of rewards as well as punishments in this world—in 
inverse ratio to their deserts. Sir John Keith, who had no real share 
in the transaction, was created Earl of Kintore and Knight Marischal 
of Scotland, with a salary of 4007. a year; Ogilvy, whose patri- 
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monial estate had been impoverished by the fines and sequestrationg 
imposed by the English, received the merely honorary reward of g 
baronetcy; while honest Mrs. Granger was rewarded with the 
modest sum of 2000 marks Scots. 

We hear nothing more of the Crown jewels until 1707. In 
March of that year they were deposited in a huge old oak chest in 
the room in which they are now shown, the union of the two 
kingdoms, so unpopular in Scotland when first broached, taking 
place on the first of May following. William Earl Marischal, Lord 
Keith and Altrie, Grand Marshal of Scotland, was appointed 
heritable keeper of the sacred but now useless trinkets; and, by 
the Act ratifying the Union, it is stipulated and agreed by both 
Parliaments that they shall continue to be kept within the kingdom 
of Scotland in all time coming, notwithstanding the Union. But it 
is added, ‘ and in case the Government shall find the transportation 
of the regalia from Edinburgh Castle to any other secure place 
within the kingdom at any time hereafter necessary, that the same 
may not be done until instruction be given to Earl Marischal, and 
his successors, to the effect his lordship or they may attend and see 
them safely transported and securely lodged.’ It is not very prob- 
able that the time will ever come when the Government will be 
under the necessity of secking for a securer place for the insignia of 
Scottish royalty than that in which they are now deposited. The 
regalia remained so long immured in the old room of the castle that 
people began to doubt whether they were actually there. Hugo 
Arnot, in his History of Edinburgh, written about 1780, remarks, 
dubiously, that ‘in one apartment of the castle, called the crown- 
room, it is pretended that the regalia of Scotland are deposited; 
that they were lodged there with much formality on the 26th of 
March 1707 is certain; whether they be still there is problematical. 
If they be, nothing at least can be more absurd than the way in 
which they have been kept. . . . Since the regalia were de- 
posited, no governor of the castle, upon his admission, has made 
inquiry if they were left secure by his predecessor, no mortal has 
been known to have seen them.’ In the year 1794 an attempt 
seems to have been made to dispel the disquieting rumours that had 
taken possession of the Scottish mind on the subject. The com- 
missioners appointed by royal warrant made a search of the apart- 
ment, but, being apparently in some doubt as to the extent of their 
powers, they would not order the chest which was supposed to 
contain the relics tobe opened. This had the effect of making the 
people more sceptical than ever, and, indeed, it was now the general 
belief that the insignia were not to be found. Had not Edward I. 
carried off to England the sacred stone of Scone, on which the 
Scottish kings were crowned? What more likely than that some 
Southern loon, say ‘the butcher’ Cumberland, in the stirring times 
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of 45, should have surreptitiously made away with the Scottish 
crown itself? Under some such dread conviction did Scotsmen 
labour until so late as 1818. Chiefly on the representation of 
Sir Walter Scott, a special commission was appointed by the 
Prince Regent, in order to clear away the doubts that had for so 
Jong perplexed our Northern friends. On the 4th of February of 
that year the commissioners proceeded to the crown-room ; the 
large oak chest was with some difficulty forced open, and the long- 
lost relics were discovered to be safe and sound. Moreover, in 
addition to the crown, sceptre, and sword of state, there was found 
what was not in the inventory, a silver rod of office, of elegant 
workmanship, end which is believed to be that of the Lord 
Treasurer. The royal standard was immediately hoisted on the 
castle, and the discovery was celebrated by a general rejoicing in 
‘mine own romantic town.’ Shortly afterwards the crown-room 
was fitted up for the free exhibition to the public of these sacred 
symbols of Scottish independence, along with a few other royal 
relics added, we believe, in 1830, and the famous old oak chest 
which had kept its secret for so long. 

‘For this diadem,’ eloquently remarks Dr. Robert Chambers, 
‘did Bruce liberate his country; with it his son nearly occasioned 
its ruin. It purchased for Scotland the benefit of the mature 
sagacity of Robert II.; did not save Robert III. from a death of 
grief; procured, perhaps, the assassination of James I.; instigated 
James IV. to successful rebellion against his father, whose violent 
death was expiated by his own. Its dignity was proudly increased 
by James V., who was yet more unfortunate, perhaps, in his end 
than a long list of unfortunate predecessors. It was worn by the 
devoted head of Mary, who found it the occasion of woes and cala- 
mities unnumbered and unexampled. It was placed upon the infant 
brow of her son, to the exclusion of herself from all its glories and 
advantages, but not to the conclusion of the distresses in which it 
had involved her. Her unfortunate grandson, for its sake, visited 
Scotland, and had it placed upon his head with magnificent cere- 
monies; but the nation, whose sovereignty it gave him, was the 
first to rebel against his authority and work his destruction. The 
Presbyterian solemnity with which it was given to Charles II. was 
only a preface to the disasters of Worcester; and afterwards it was 
remembered by this monarch, little to the advantage of Scotland, 
that it had been placed upon his head with conditions and restric- 
tions which wounded at once his pride and his conscience. It was 
worn by no other monarch, and the period of its disuse seems to 
have been the epoch from which we may reckon the happiness 
of our monarch and the revival of our national prosperity.’ 


ROBERT KEMPT. 





THE SONG OF THE RINKERS 


Harken to the Rinkers rolling round the Rink! 

How their axles clatter! How their castors clink! 
Wheeling in a giddy maze, darting in and out, 

They’re ‘ circular’ and ‘ fugitive’ beyond the range of doubt. 


Chorus: Sing a song of Rinkers! How merrily they skim! 
Birds were made for flying, and fish were made to swim. 
Now we’ve found the motion fit for humankind ; 
Man to roll on castors plainly was design’d. 


Gliding o’er the asphalte at a rapid rate ; 
Taking it for ice too—fancying they skate ; 
With each other flirting, waggishly they wink : 
O, the rosy Rinkers rolling round the Rink! 


Chorus: Sing a song of Rinkers, &c. 


Here and there and everywhere, in and out they dash ; 
Rinking’s most delightful when there comes a crash. 
Sympathy is catching, when Fanny’s boot’s unlaced— 
Willie’s arm encircles his Arabella’s waist. 


Chorus: Sing a song of Rinkers, &c. 


In the day of danger, when the clouds arise, 
Dark’ning all your sunshine, shrouding all your skies, 
Never take to weeping, never pause to think ; 

Buckle on your castors and begin to rink! 


Chorus: Sing a song of Rinkers, &c. 
CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 











